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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

509, 510, AND 511 NEW OXFORD STREET, AND 20 AND 
21 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 


From ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY to TWO THOUSAND COPIES of eacH Of the 
following Works axe now in Circulation at this Library : 

Barth’s Travels in Central Africa ; Chow Chow, by Lady Falkland ; Life of George 
Stojihenson ; Kane’s. Arctic Explorations; Memoirs of Charlotte Bibntc ; Two 
Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley; Quits! by the Author of ‘‘‘ The Initials;” Stan- 
ley’s l^ilestine; Macaulay’s History of England ; Dyii'‘vor Terrace, by Miss Yoiige ; 
Monarebs retinal from Jiusinoss ; Memoirs of Frederick I’erthes ; Tom Brown’s 
School Days; Autobiography of Lutfullah ; It is Never too Late to Mend; Burton’s 
Eastern Africa ; El Medmah and Mcccah; Ilnskin's Elements of Drawing ; Modem 
Painters, Vols. HI. and IV.; Nothing New, liy the Author of “John Halifax;” 
The 'IVo Aristocracies, by Mrs. Gore; Ivors, b} Miss Sewell; Helen and Olga, 
Hue’s CIinsLiariity in China; Gutlirie's Sermons on the City ; Life and Sermons of 
Dr. J«»hn I'aiiler; Head’s Descriptive Es.sa^s; Miller’s 'restimony of the Koeks; 
Memoirs of Sydney Smitli ; Loflus’s Ilesearche.s in C'haldea; liowTing’s Kingdom 
and Peopleof Siam , Helps'a tjpamsh Conquest in America; Fronde’s History of 
England; Lewes’s iiife of (jioethe ; Masson’s hjssays ; Life of Elizabeth de Valois ; 
liiiiMiiig’s Trau'Is 111 I’ersia; The Oxonian in Norway ; Guizot’s Life of Peel ; Ba- 
con’s Essai s, (Milted by Whately; llaniilton’s Waiiderjiigs in .Sinai; Milman’s His- 
tory of Latin Chri.stianity ; Armstrong’s Arctic Voy,.ge; The Englishwoman in 
J'(Tsia; Prescott's Life of Philip the Second; .lohnston’s Chemistry of Common 
Life; Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir ; Aurora Leigh ; Bothw'oll, by Aytoun ; Jessie' 
Cameron, by Lady liiciiel Butler; 1 ’be Days of My Life, bv Mrs. Olipliaiit; Glen- 
core, by Cliarles Lever ; Little Dornt ; Barchester Towers ; To Be, or Not to Be, 
by Hans C. Andersen; Lord Cockbiini’s Memorials of Ins own Time ; Sundwith's 
Siege of Kars ; Olljdiant’s Mioresof the Black Sea ; Robinson’s Later Biblical Rc- 
fiearches ; Anne Slierwood ; A Woman’s Story, by Mrs. S. C. Hall; Life and its 
Realities, by Lady C'hatterton ; Norfolk’s Lives of *ne Howards; The Professoi, 
by ('nrrei Bell; The Atlielmgs, Menioir.s of Elizabeth I)a\ies ; Guy LiMiigstone, 
or I’horougli ; Sclioelclier's Lde of Handel ; Linengro; Romany Kye; Napier's 
Life of N,i}iier; Madaron, or the Artihan oi Nismes , Thornbury’s .lacobite Songs; 
The Life of Sir W. E. J’erry ; The Cambridge, Kdiiibuigli, and Oxford Es.says. 


p'retth ("opiiw of all the heU AVm* ITorArs of I Ti\tonf^ IHoyraphy^ ajid Travel are 
added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, exchangeable (in Sets) at 
pleasure, Five (iuineas jier Annum. 

Jiook SociciieSi Town and Vtllagc Libraries, and Literary Institutions sxipidicd on 

moderate terms. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 

New Oxford Street, Loudou, and Cross Street, Manchester, 
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NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTAIGNE THE ESSATtST; 

A BIOGRAPHY. 

By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 

Author of “ Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,” “Purple Tints 
of Paris,” &c. ^ 

In 2 vols. post 8 VO. [Nearly ready. 


THE 

MEMOIRS OE THE DUKE OE ST. SIMON; 

OR, THE COURT OF FRANCE DURING THE LAST PART OF THE REIGN OF 
LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

Abridged from the French by BAYLE ST. JOHN. 

First Series, 2 vols. post llvo, 2l.v. 

Second Series, in 2 vola., completing the Work, will be shortly published. 


HISTORY Oe'tHE LIEE AND TIMES OE 
EDMUND BURKE. 

By TTIOMAS MACICNIGHT, 

Author of “ The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. : .a Lib^rary and Political Biography,” 
and “Thirty Years of Foreign Policy; a History of the Secretaryships of the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston.” [Nearly ready. 


Carlyle’s Works. Cheap Edition. 

In crown 8vo, price Os. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. VOL. III. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Lever’s Works. Cheap Edition. 

In crown 8vo, price 4#. 

THE O’DONOGIIUE. 

By CHARLES LEVER. 

With Eight Illustrations by “Pmz.” [/» October. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHEAP BOOKS. 


SECONDHAND COPIES OP THE FOLLOWING WORKS 

AUE MOW OM SALE AI 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte, hy Mrs. Gaskell, 12 a*. ; Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, vols. M,,' t'lTid IV., Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, i2A* ; An- 
dersson’s Explorations in Africa, 1 4s ; Belcher’s Last of the Arctic V r)yage.s, 1 0.v. fl (/. ; 
Memoirs of Lieut. Bellot, 7s.; Binnmg's Tiavcls m Persia, &c., 14a'. ; Borthwick’s 
Hesidcnce in California, 7a’. ; Barton's First Footstejis in Eastern Atnca, Ta* (if/.; 
Pilgrimage to El Medina, lO.s-. tJd. ; Chesterton’s Pevelations of J'rison Life, Gs. ; 
Hynevor Terrace, 7a‘. ; Monarchs retired from Business, 9.s.: Days of Mv Life, ; 
Memoirs of Eli/al)eth de Valois, 9a*. ; The Englishwoman in Persia, .5s. ; Fashionable 
Life, by Mrs. Trollope, (i-v. ; The Good Old Times, 4a‘. ; ]M amnion, by Mrs Gore, 
.5«. ; Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, .5a*. ; Guizot’s Life of Kiehard Cromwell, 10.s’. ; 
Head's Descriptive Essays, !>s. ; Helen and Olga, 4.s. ; Hood’s Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, .5>. ; Hue’s Christianity in China, 12 n.; Huntley’s California, Sa- ; It is 
Never too Late to Mend, 3 vols., 6 k. ; Isabel, by the Author of *■* Crewe Rise,” .5.s.; 
Ivors, by the Author of “ Cleve Hall,” Ca*. ; Memoirs of .leanne D’Alhret, y.s*. ; 
Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses, .5s. ; John Halifax, 3 vols., lOs. Gr/. ; Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations, Ih.s. ; Kemlile’s State Papers, 7s' ; Knighton’s Tiopical 
Sketches, .5.s. ; Edgar Bardon, 3.v. ; Kate Coventiy, 3.s. ; Knights and their Days, 
by Dr. Doran, os.; Lake’s Captivitv in Russia, 3^ fid,; La^engro, by George 
Borrow, 14. S'. ; Romany l^ye, 12a,; Katbie Braude, by Holme Lee, fi.v. ; Life’s 
licssons, l)y Mrs, (iore, Os.; Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 9 j ; Loftus’s Re- 
se.irehes in Chaldea, fi,? ; Leonora, bv Mrs. Maberly, /is.; Very Successful, by 
Lady Lyttou Biilwer, 9a. ; McClure's Discoyery of the North -West I’assage, IJ.s'.’j 
Maiiaron, or the Artisan of Nismis, 7.^. 6d. ; Pbaiitasmuta, by Dr, Madden, 12.s’. ; 
Magdalene lieplmrn, 3.s'. ; Maiguenle's Ligncy, 7s. ; Masson’s Essays on the Eng- 
lish J*oets, 7 k. ; Mrs. Clarinda Smglebart, 4 k. ; Murray’s ’J ravels in America, .5 v. ; 
Napoleon’s Cories])ond('nee w*ilh His Brotlier JoHe])li, 12.s'. ; Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 
12,v. ; Leonora D’Orco, by (5. P. R. James, lO-s*. ; Ol^hant’s 'J’lanseauc.isnin Cam- 
paign, 3.S. 6d. ; Out on the World, by Dr. Oivgan, 3.s. ; (Jui/ot’s Life of Peel, 7k.; 
Perversion, os. , Philip Courtenav, by Lord W. IjCMnox, 3a', ; (iiiecnis of the lionso 
of llan(»ver, 9.s’. ; Oslunne’s Journal, kejit on Malayan Waters, .5.s' fid. ; The Quiet 
Heart, 3.s‘. ; ’J'be Rose of Asluirst, bv Mr^. Marsii, 16.s, fid. ; llaebel Cray, 2 k. fid. ; 
Rosa (Lev, 3.S ; Robinson's loiter Biblic.il Researclies, 9s'. ; Meeter’s Institutions 
of Holland, Ia. ; Saiulwitli’b Siege of ICai.s, 3.s. ; Sey mour’s liussia .'ind ttie Sea of 
Azof, ;!.v. : The Waieiley Novels 2.5 vols. 63#.; Modern J’ainters, Vol. HI. 23#., 
vol. IV. 32k.; Sclnx'leher’s Life of Hhndel, 7k. ; Memoirs of Sidney Smith, 10#.; 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 10#.; Still Waters, 3.s'. tid. ; Tasso and Leonora, 4.s. ; 
Tender and True, 5.s' ; Tauler’s Life and Sermons, 9#.; Whiteloek’s Embassy to 
Swi'den, (i.s'. ; Tliornhury'a Monarchs of the Main, ,5#. ; Art and Nature at Horne 
and Abroad, .5s'. ; J.ieobite Songs and Ballads, .5a.; To lb*, oi Not to Be, by ILins 
C Andersen, 3#.; Ubicini’s Letters on J'nikey, 7s.; Vehse’s History of the Courts 
of Austria, 9.s'. . Wagner’s Travels in Persia, .5.v, ; The Wedding Guests, .5#. ; Wild- 
tlow'er, 7.S'. ; licttcrs I'rom Jli'ad-Quarters, lO.v. fid, ; and many other Works of the 
past and present Season, Lists of which may he olrtaiiied on application. 

¥ 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 

New Oxford Sfueet, London, and Ckoss SriiEEr, Makchestec. 
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NATIONAL BEVIE\r ADVERTISER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

INDUSTRIAL & SOCIAL POSITION OP WOMEN 

IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. 

Post 8vo, 10s. Qd, 

THE CHOICE OP A PROFESSION. 

A Concise Account and Comparative Review of the English Professions. 

By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, B.A., of the Inner Tenrle, 

Author of “ The Laws of War affecting Shipping and Commerce,” “The Military 
Forces and Institutions of Great Britain.” 

Post 8 VO, lOj. 6d. 

A HOLIDAY IN SAXONY, BOHEMIA, & SILESIA. 

By WALTER WHITE. 

Author of “ A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End.” 

Post 8vo, 9fl. 

A WINTER’S SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES, ' 

With Remarks upon the Use of the Climate and Mineral Waters in the Cure Disease. 
frBy FRED. H. .TOHNSON, M.R.C.S. 

Eng. L.A.C., formerly President of the Hunterian Society of Edihburgh, 
Crown 8 VO, 8s. 6rf. 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By W. M. THACKERAY. With Illustrations. 

A Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr. Thackeray’s “ Miscellaneous Essays.” 
Crown 8vo, Gs. 

THE CARE OF THE SICK. 

Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Working 
Woman’s College. 

By RICHARD HARWELL, F.R.C.S. 

Cheajs Edition, fcap. 1&'. 

GOSSIP. 

By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the “ Household Words.” 
Crown 8vo, Ss. Gd. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


HASSAN; OR, THE CHILD OF THE PYRAMIDS. An 

Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Mdbkay, C.B., Author of “ The Prairie 
Bird,” “ Travels in North America," &c. Two Volumes. Post Octavo. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP 

PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, London. By Thomas Watson, M.D., 
Pello\v of the Royal College of Physicians. Fourth Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Two Volumes. Octavo. 340. 

LETTERS FROM THE SLAVE STATES. By James 

Stirling. Post Octavo. 9s. 

PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By R. Cdenevix 

Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. The Fourth Edition, revised, S*. 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henet 

Thomas Buckle. The First Volume. Octavo. 

HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. By William 

WiiEWELL, U.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third and cheaper 
Edition, with Additions. Three Volumes. 24?. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 

George Henry Lewes. Library Edition, revised and much enlarged. Octavo. 

16 s. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL EC^INOMY. By John 

Stuj^t Mill. Fourth Edition, revised. Two Volumes. Octavo. 3O0. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REPRESSION OP CRIME, 

contained in Charges to the Grand Juries of Birmingham ; supported by Ad- 
ditional Facts and Arguments, by Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C. 16*. 

THE COMET OF 1556 : being Replies to Every-Day Questions 

referring to its Anticipated Re-appeamnee, with Observations on the Apprehen- 
sion of Danger from Comets. By J. Russell H^nd. 2s, 6d. 

THE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM ; with a Nar- 

rative of the Mission to that Country in 111,55. By Sir John Bowring, F.R.S, 
Octavo. With Views, Portraits, and Map. 32s. 

BACON^S ESSAYS; with Annotations by Richard Wiiately, 

D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition, with Postscript. 

ON THE CREDIBILITY OP EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 

By the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P. Two Volumes. 
Octavo. 30«. 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Rela- 

tion to the History of Slavery, and to the Gov(yiiment of Colonies. By Arthur 
Helps. Octavo. VoIh. i. and II., with Maps, 28jf. ; Vol. HI., 16s. 

THE CHOEPIIORCE OF ^SCHYLUS. With Notes, Cri- 

lical and Explanatory. By John Conington, M. A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 

65 . 


LONDON : JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW LIFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 

Einjjeror of tlie French. Derived partly from Private Sources. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN.. In post 8vo, 10«. (id. 


A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 

ELIZABETH BARBETT BROWNING’S 
POEMS. 

With numerous Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo, 18*’. 


SEVEN LECTUHES ON 

SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 

By the late S. T. COLERIDGE. 

A List of all the Ms. Emendations in Mr. Collier's I’olio, 1()3’2 ; and an Introduc- 
tory Preface by J. PAYNE COLLI EH, Esq. Demy 8^o, 12*-. 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE ; 

Illustrated in a Pliilological Commentary on liis J’ragedy of “.lulius Cicsar." 

By geo. LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of History and of English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Fei). 8vo, 7h. (id. 

\ i 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF fsE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

For the Use of the Junior (Tasses in Colleges and tlie Higher Classes in Schools. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK. 

Second Edition, with numerous Additions, in small 8vo, 3*. dd. 

DRAMATIC SCENES, WITH OTHER 
POEMS. Now First Printed. 

By BARRY CORNWALL. Beautifully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 18.s’. 


THE GIULHOOT) OE 

CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 


TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHI 
BAZOUKS. 

By EDWARD MONEY, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Imperial Ottoman Army, 
and late Captain in the Bashi Bazouks. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7^’. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND' HALT., 193 PICCADILLY. 
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KAPS OF INDIA, &o. 

PUBLISHED BY 

EDWAEU STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS. 


On Two large Sheets, price iSj;. ^d.\ mounted in case 25s., 

STANFORD’S MAP OP INDIA, 

Based upon the Surveys executed by order of the Hon. East India Company, the 
Special Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other Authorities ; shewing the latest 
Territorial Acquisitions of the British, the Independent and Protected States, the 
Kaihvays, Canals, Military Stations, &c.; together with a continuation of the Bri- 
tish Traiib-Gangetic Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting Distances and Bearings 
from the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

Price One Guinea, 

THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 

Twenty-six Maps selected from the Series published under the Superintendence 
cif the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and Bevised by J. Walker, 
Esq., Geographer to the Hon. East India Company: eoraprising a Map of the 
whole Empire of India, from Ce^'lon to Peshawur, at one View, on which is exhi- 
bited very clearly, by the mode of colouring, the British Territory, those States 
that are either subsidiary or tributary, and these that arc iiideiiendent ; Twelve 
detailed Maps of the various parts on a large scale — Maps of Bokhara, Afghanis- 
tan, and Beloochistan — l*ersia — Arabia, and Bed Sea, fitc. — Ugvpt, China, Can- 
ton and its approaches, Macao and Hong Kong — (^liina, Birman, &c. — Japan — 
Malay, or h]astern Archipelago — Islands in the Indian Ocean — Polynesia — The 
World on Mercator's Projection, in Two Maps, cx]^biting the Steam Communi- 
cation with the Eastern portion of the British Empire. 

GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, 

Published under the Superintendence of the Useful Knowledge Society. With 
the latest Corrections, and exhibiting, by the mode of colouring, the British Terri- 
tory ; the subsidiary, tributary, and iiidepeiideul States. Eolded, price Is . ; case, 2a\ 

Nine Sheets, coloured, 3/. 3s.; case, ojf rollers, 4/. 4«t, 

A PHYSICAL AND GEOLOGICAL MAP OF INDIA. 

By G. B. Greenougii, Esq , E.B.S., F.G.S. 

In sheet, folded, price 2^. Gtf.; in case, mounted, 5.s’.; size 31 in. by 26, 
STANFOBD'S NEW SPECIAL MA]> OF 

THE REVOLTED DISTRICTS OF BRITISH INDIA, 

comprising the North-West I'rovinces, thePunjaiib, Upper Bengal, and the States 
of Central India, including all the I..ocalities of the Sepoy Insurrection, and show- 
ing the iiailways. Military and Post Office Stations, &c. 

Price in sheet, coloured. Is. ; case, 2s. Crf., 

MAP OF DELHI AND«TS ENVIRONS, 

From Plan and other Original Materials, transmitted from India, and the Survey s 
of the Honourable East India Company. 

— — # 


LONDON : EDWAED STANFOllD, 6 CHARING CROSS. S. W. 
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NEW SEEIAL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " HARRY LORREQUER.'' 


On the lat October will be publi^ed, 

NUMBER FOUR OF 

DAVENPORT DUNN. 

BY 

CHAKLES LEVER. 


WITH ^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ.'" 


On October 1st will be published, with Two Illustrations, price Is. 
NUMBER EIGHT OF 

PAVED WITH GOLD: 

OR, THE 

EOMANCE AND EEALITY OF THE LONDON STREETS. 
Sii SSnfaitl^tonable ^obel. 


AUGUSTUS MAYHEW 

(One of'the Brothers Mayhew). 

WITH 

ILLUSTRAl^ONS BY ''PHIZ.'' 

_ 

LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MESSES. J. S. AND JAS. PARKEE’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 

Now ready, fop. Svo, with Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 

MEMOIR OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D.. late Lord Bishop 
of Graliamstown. By the Rev. T. T. Carter,, M.A., Rector of Clewer; with an 
Introduction by Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


Just ready. New Editions of the following Works, by the late Lord 

TlTounu rkF A u A nfC'miv w 

PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo, Price 5s. 

[Ready. 

THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET ; or a Help to the Devotions of 

the Clergy. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo, cloth. 2s. [Retidy. 

SERMONS ON THE FESTIVALS. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. 

In the Press, fcp. 8vo. 

ESSAYS ON CHURCH PENITENTIARIES, &c. 


Also the following Series of Works, edited and partly written by the late 
Bishop Armstiiono 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Four Volumes. 

Cloth, Us. 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Second Series. 

Four Volumes. 15s. 

SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Four Volumes. 

16s. 

TRACTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE. Seven Volumes. Cloth, 285. 

Also sold separately in Shilling Packets, 

THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. Four Volumes. Svo, cloth, 285. 

Just published, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo, doth,. 10s. Gd. 

A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON FIIE JIOOK OF PSALMS, 

chiefly grounded on the Fathers ; for the Use of Families. 

“ A work wliich we can cordially recommend. It is assuredly superior to the 
best of tbe like Commentaries of former times. Bishop Horne's ; it is well calculated 
to assist many English Churchmen in realising the real aim and tenets of the Psalter, 
and in setting forth our Lord therein .” — Christian Remembrancer. 

Just published in 8vo, illustrated with several Engravings, price 125. 

THE HISTORY OP THE TOWN AND PARISH OF TET- 

BURY, in the county of Gloucester, compiled from Original Documents and 
other Authentic Sources. By the Kev. Alfred T. Lee, M A., Rector of Cul- 
daff. Diocese of Derry, and Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Donegal. 

Just published, in cloth, price 12a'., 

LECTURES ON ROMAN HUSBANDRY, delivered before the 

University of Oxford ; comprehending such an Account of the System of Agricul- 
ture, the Treatment of Domestic Animals,* the Horticulture, &c., pursued in 
Ancient 'I'inies, as may be collected from the Snriptoreh Ret RusliotB, t lie Georgies 
of Virgil, and other Classical Authorities ; with Notices of the Plants mentioned 
» in Columella and Virgil. By Charles Datjbeny, M.D., F.R.S., M.R.I.A., &c., 
fessor of Botany and Rural Economy in the University of Oxford. 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON : J. H. AND JAS. PARKER. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Now publisliing in Monthly Volumes, a Complete and Unifokm Edition of the 

WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE, 

Handsomely printed in Crown Obtavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. To be com- 
pleted in about Fifteen Volumes. 


This day is published, 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSATS, Vol. III. 


Already published: 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 

A HISTOKY. 

Two Volumes, price 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES; 

WlTJl ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NAHEATIVE. 
Three Volumes, price His. 

THE LIFE OF SCHILLER . . -1 , ,, ,, , 

THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING / " 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, Vols. L 11. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE 

WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Handsomely and uniformly printed in Crown Octavo, with Frontispieces. 


1. THE PICKWICK PAPERS 5 0 

2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBT 5 0 

3. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 0 

4. BARNABY RUDGE 4 0 

5. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 0 

6. OLIVER TWIST 3 6 

7. SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

8. CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

9. AMERICAN NOTES 2 6 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW WORK BY ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ. 

Nearly ready, in one Volume, post 8vo. 

THE WOULD OF MIND. An Elementary Book. 


In post Bvo, price 7s. C(i. cloth, 

AGES OF CHRISTENDOM : Before the Reformation. 

“ . . . . We know not where to find, witliin so lirief a space, so intelligent a clue 
to the laybrintli of Cliurch History before the lleforniatiou.” — British Quarterly 
Review. 

“ For clearness of conception, philosophic hreadtli of view, accuracy of narrative, 
discrimination, eloquence, iind Christian tone, we do not believe these Lectures are 
surpassed.” — London Monthly Review. 

“The reputation and usefulness of the author, arising from his previous Avorks, 
will be greatly augmented by the publication of this.” — Evangelical Magazine. 

“ We ((uestion whether the Committee of the Congregational Library have given 
to the world a volume likely to achie\c and maintain a higher, Avider, and more last- 
ing reputation than this.” — Baptist Magazine. 

“ It is a Avell-written compendium of the ecclesiastical history of the long and 
eventful period Avliich preceded the glorious Reformation. It is evidently the result 
of extensive reading, enlightened research, discriminating iienetration into character 
and testimony, and soundness in the faith once delivered to tlie saints.” — British 
Banner. 

. We believe that there are few scholars in the ranks of Nonconformity 
who could have produced so satisfactory a volume upon this theme.” — Christian 
Times. 

_ ^ 

In fcap. fiv'o, price 5s. (id. cloth antique, red edges, 

THE FOREIGN SACRED LYRE: 

METRICAL VERSIONS OF RELIGIOUS POETRY FROM THE GERMAN, 
FRENCH, AND ITALIAN; TOGETHER WITH THE ORIGINAL PIECES^ 

By JOHN SIIEPPAKD, 

AUTHOR OF “ THOUGHTS ON DEVOTHJN,” &C. 

“ In the literary point of view, the execution is praiseworthy ; in the devotional, 
the selection is iiidicinus. The original is given on one page, the translation on tlic 
other; an excellent ])hm, Avlncii wliile it facilitates criticism, shoAvs at the same time 
that JVlr. Sheppard need not fear it. The book will form a right pleasant and pro- 
fitable companion of (’ontineiital travel.” — British Quarterly Reinew, 

“Few miTi could h.-ue been found more competent to the task he set himself 
than the translator of these lyric poems. The English dress in which they are all 
clothed is distinguished by its elegance, purity, and taste.” — Evangelical Chris- 
tendom. 

. We heartily thank Mr. Sheppard for the volume, as an elegant addition 
to a class of books of no small value Many a cultivated reader will, wc venture to 
think, be glad to have it at hand in some half-hour of thoughtful leisure ; and in 
turning over its pages he can hardly fail to light on some piece that A\ill not only 
gratify his taste, but miiiister to his spiritual profit.” — Baptut Magazine. 

“ Mr. Sheppard does every thing which he attempts with care, taste, and grace- 
nilncss. The present production is, in this respect, just like his former ones.” — 
Evangelical Magazine. 


LONDON: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


Now in the course of publication, a Cheap and Unipohm Edition of the 

NOVELS OF ME. CHAKLES LEVER. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, and each Volume will contain 
EIGHT STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

Bound in Cloth, price Four Shillings. 

In October will be published 

THE O’DONOOHUE; a Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 


Already issued, 

HABBY LOBBEQUEB. ^ce 4 b. 

CHABLES O’HALLEY, THE IBISH DBAGOON. 

Two Volumes. Price 8s. 

JACK HINTON. Price 48. 

TOM BUBKE OF “ OUBS.” Vol. I. Price 4s. 

• 

In crown 8vo, price 12s., a Third Edition of 

AURORA LEIGH: 

A Poem, in Nine Books. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

“‘Aurora Leigh,’ Mrs. Browning’s new poem, is a Wealthy world of beauty, 
truth, and the noblest thoiffehts, faiths, hopes, and charities, that can inform and 
sanctify our human natures. It is a gem for this age to wear with other imperish- 
able jewels on its forehead.” — Globe. 

“ The critic who shall undertake to gauge the merits of this poem, to estimate 
l^ow much it adds to the sum of the world's wealth of written thought and beauty, 
and to assign its rank among the master-works of genius, will have no easy task. It 
is one, at least, on which we shall not attempt to enter. We are still loo much 
dazzled by the splendour in which we have been wrapped by the genius of the poet 
—too much swayed by the emotions which she has excited — to look back upon her 
work with the cold eye and tranquil judgment of the critic. In the presence of so 
much power, we can only be silent and admire, and surrender ourselves wholly for 
the tima to the influence of the noble soul tl.*! floods our own with its exuberant 
riches, and stirs it throigh all its deep6 with the roice of inspiration ,” — Literary 
Gazette. 

“ Such a poem, we dare aver, has never before been written by woman ; and if 
our apprehension of its discords and discrepancies has been keen and expressed 
without measure, it is because our admiration of its writer’s genius, and our sym- 
pathy with the nobility of her purpose, aie also keen and without measure.'' — 
Athenawn. 


LONDON ; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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This dav is published. No. XVXI., price €if. 

THE LONI^ON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

9 Slournal of EtUraturt, dtume, anV Ci)eoIagv. 

CONTENTS. 

I. The University of London. 

II, Tooke’s History of Prices. 

III. Contemporary French Philosophy. 

IV. Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition. 

V. Silver, from the Mine to the Mint. 

VI. Lives of the Chief-Justices. 

VII. Vigil, the Peruvian Canonist. 

VIII. Lord Duffenn's Yacht- Voyage to Iceland. 

• IX. Geneva, Past and Present. 

X. The Sepoy Rebellion. 

Brief Literary Notices. 


This day is published, post 8vo, cloth extra, price Ss. 6d. 

Modem Anglican Theology: Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, 

Maurice, Kingsley, and .1 owett, and on the Doctrine of Sucrihee and Atone- 
ment. By James H. Rtao. 

** Perhaps no where else can be found more discriminating estimates of the 
characters and writings of Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett, both in relation 
to general theology and to the Church of England. Archdeacon Hare, especially, is 
u ch.'iracter which Mr. Rigghas warmly admired and correctly described in its main 
features; Maurice is severely dealt with, but not more so, probably, than truth de- 
mands; and the latent tendencies of the opinions of Jowett are grasped with much 
acuteness and described in very vivid colours. The style of writing is clear and 
forcible, and conveys the idea of a man of letters of considerable calibre and finish.” 
— Cleriml Journal. 


Now ready, Second Edition, greatly improved, foolscap Ovo, cloth extra, 
price 3r. 6d. 

Glimpses of our Heavenly Home; or, the Destiny of the Glo- 

nfied. By Edwin Davies. 

“THE CHEAPEST IeBREW BIBLE WITH CRITICAL APPARATUS 

EXTANT.” • 

In 2 vols 4to, half cloth, Large Paper, originally published at 4/. 4jf., now offered for 
ISs. ; Small Paper, originally published at 3/. 3s., now offered for 10s. 

Bihlia Hebraica; or the Hebrew Bible, without Points, aito: 

the Text of Khnnicott; with the chief various Readings, selected from his Col- 
lection of Hebrew Mss., from that of Da Rossi, and from the Ancient Versions. 
With English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, selected from the 
most approved Ancient and Modern English and Foreign Biblical Critics, by 
B. Booth ROY o, LL.D. 

“ The cheapest Hebrew Bible with Critical Apparatus extant , and peculiarly 
interesting to the Hebrew scholar and critic, ns it contains, in a condensed form, the 
substance of the most valuable works.” — IJarltoell Hope's Introduction to the 
Scriptures. 

In 1 vol. Rvo, cloth extra, originally published at 9«. Gd., now offered for I«. Dd. 

A Greek Grammar to the New Testament, and to the Com* 

mon or Hellenic Diction of the later Greek Writers; with Greek, Latin, and 
English Indices. By Rev. W. Trollope, M.A. 

LONDON : ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28 PATERNOSTER -ROW. 
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NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSITORV WORK'S ON THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Tliiu day, in crown Hvo, cloth 7s. Od. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN; 

9 iicn'tS of Stctures on Cliritittan IEti)tc{t. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


Price 7s. Orf., post 8vo, ornamental cloth, 

AMERICA, AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 

P.y the Hev. FIlKPEllK^K J. TOBSON. 

With a Prefatory Letter hy the Bev. JOHN IL^NNATT, D.T). Illustrated from 
Original Sketclie.s hy the Author. 

‘ Mr. Johson’s hook comhineH substance with bright colouring. It is not only 
n very interesting narrative of voyage and travel, hut a highly valuable addition to 
our staple irifonnalion in regard to Amei-ica. Jt is just such a manual on the 
subject of American Methodism fi.s was greatly needed in this country, and must 
he (ixtensively welcomed. And it pnsents the fairest and fullest \Hew of the re- 
lations of ’Methodism to Slavery in the United Stales which we have yet seen.” — 
Watchman. 

LONDON : JAMES S. YTBTUE. 

Sold by A. IlALr., Vthtue and (^o., 25 Pat.(‘moster Bow; and John Mason, 14 City 
iffiad and OtI i*aternoster ilow. * 


PICTURES IN THE PliTVATE COLLECTION OF HEIl MAJESTY. 
Now Heady, Yols. I. and IT., New Series, I?. ]1«. iUl. each, cloth gilt, 

THE ART-JOURNAL: 

A Monthly Becord (prie,«2N. Od.) of the Fine Arts, the Arts Industrial, and the 
Arts of Design and Arannfactiin*. The following are a few of the leading features 
which will di^Lingulsh tiui Issue for 18r>7: 

THE FINE-AKT EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTEB. 

AN TLTiUSTBA'riCI) TOUR OF THE THAMES, from its Rise to its Outlet, 
by Mr. and Mrs. S. (\ IIali., 

THE CBYSTAL PAT ACE — A TEACHER FROM ANCIfiNT ART, hy the 
Rev. (hiAiti.r.s Boutei.i>, M.A. 

BOTANY, AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART- MANUFA(jTURES, 
by (hmisToeiiKK Dukssku, Esq., Lecturer on Botnnv. 

ART-MANUEACTUBE, AS ASSISTED BY IMPBOYED MACHINERY, by 
IbiovKShOH Hi’kt, of the Museum of Ecom^nc (Jecdogv. 

BRITISH AR'J’lS'i’S:«^HEIR STYLE AND CHAKACTEB. 

These Ariicles will he contirnu‘d Monthly, with engraved 11 1 n strati on .s. 
PICTURES IN I’llE ROYAL COLLECTIONB from the Private GaUe.rics at 
Windsor Castle, Osborne, and Buckingham Palace. 

EXAMJ'l.ES OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN S(A:LP4TTRE, engraved on Steel. 
THE TURNER BECMHIST. — iVirnngements are in progress for engraving m 
line, and publishing, the Pictures bequeathed to the Nation hy the late 
»I. M. W. Titrneh, R.A. 

AOKTUE & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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THE THIRD EDITION OF 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DATS, BY AN OLD BOY, 

Is now ready, in crown Hvo, cloth, 10s. Od. 

MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME. 

This day, in fcap. ftvo, cloth, 5s., 

CITY POEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH, 

Author of “ A life Drama, and other Poems.” 

POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SI:NSES. 

'J ’ll is Day, tho Third Thousand of 

THE FIVE GATEWAYS OP KNOWLEDGE. 

BvCiEOlKiR WILSON, M.I)., l-'.r..S.K., 

Regius i^rofossor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of 
the Industrial Museum of Scotland. 

In foolscap 8vo, cloth, with gilt l(3aves, 2s. f)d. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, in Ornamental Stift* Covers, One Shilling. 

“ Tills famous town of Man soul had Five Oates The names of the 

Oates wer(‘ these : Ear Gate, Eye Oate, Mouth Gate, Nose Gate, and Feel Gate.” — 
Bunyan's Holy War. 

MACMILLAN * (^O., CAMBRIDGE. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

No. 298, OCTOBEll, 1857. 

The Revolt of the Bengal Army — Ways and Means — Vincenzo Gioberti — 
Relations of the In.^ih to the Northmen, Recent Books on India — The Peace of 
by R. G. Latham, M.D. — M'Cormack’s Utrecht, by Professor Creasy — The Piir- 
Grutlge — St. Canice Cathedral — Autumn chase System in the Army — The Part- 
Eclogues, hv .lonatlian Freke Slingsby ners, by Sliirley Brooks. 

— Curiosities of the EnPish Language — 

DUBLIN: HODGES, SMITH, & CO. LONDON : HURST A BLACKETT. 

THE BRITISH QUAKTEBTV REVIEW, 

No. LIT., price Gs., published October 1st. 

C0NTENT.S : 

1. Statius and bis Age. 

2. The Ethic.s of Revealed Theology. 

3. Mechanics' Institutes and the Society of Arts. 

4. Andrew Cro«8, the Electrician. 

.5 Repiesentative Reform. • 

6. The emotion Dearth. 

7. Barth’s Discoveries in Africa. 

8. Bcrangcr. 

9. The Indian Government and Mutinies. 

10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Btioks. 

LONDON: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
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No. IX. OF 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Ptiee Five ShiBingt, 


COHTBNTS. 

1. MR. LEVER’S NOVELS. 

2. RECENT RESEARCHES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

8. LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURK 

4. THE ALLEGED NON-EXISTENCE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

5. CRITICAL THEORIES OF BAUR AND OTHERS ON THE 

FOURTH GOSPEL. 

6. MISS BRONTE. 

7. LORD BROUGHAM. 

8. THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 

9. THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND MIDDLE-CLASS 

EDUCATION. 

10. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

11. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING 

SOCIETIES. 


Opinions of the Press. 

• 

“ The new number of this review sustains the character it has so well established 
for able writing and useful discussion. It contains several articles of great interest 
and merit, among which are particularly noticeable articles on * London Street Ar- 
chitecture,' ‘ Lord Brougham,’ the ‘Manchester E.\hibition,’ ‘Mr. Lever’s Novels,’ 
and the * University of London and Middle-Class Education.' The pressing im- 
portance at the present moment of the last subject induces us to bestow upon it our 

special attention The broad and vital distinction between the two 

tests of intellectual culture, that nlForded by Orregular collegiate education, and that 
supplied by the mere examination system, ought never to be lost sight of, and is 
here very clearly and ably pointed out.” — Examiner^ July 11, 1857. 

“‘The National Review,’ as usual, contains a number of superior articles, of 
which those on ‘ London Street Architecture,’ ‘ Critical Theories on the Fourth 
Gospel’, ‘ Lord Brougham,’ and * The New Parliament,' are the most striking and 
elaborate.” — Leader^ July 18th, 1857. 

“ The current number of ‘The National Review' contains a satisfactory variety of 
subjects. . • • The gravest paper, and perhaps the best piece of literary work in the 
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volume, in that on 'The Critical Theories ofBaur and others on the Fourth Gospel/ 
All thinking Churchmen will read this with interest. The travellers in Africa have a 
good article to themselves ; but Dr. Barth’s recent work furnishes the staple mate- 
rial. The lightest article is the opening one on ‘ Lever’s Novels.* The article on 
Mrs. Gask ell’s ' Life of Charlotte Bronte’ is discriminating and unusually conscien- 
tious in awarding praise and blame The paper about ' Lord Brougham’ is 

well worth reading.” — G/obe, July 13th, 1867. 

“ We must say, however, that the paper on Mr. Lever’s novels evinces great 
sprightlinesB and humour, and is written in a telling style. If, perhaps, a little too 
hard on some of Mr. Lever’s peculiarities, the banter is always good-natured, and 

tempered by so much genuine eulogy as to disarm even authorial irritation 

The articles on ‘ Lord Brougham,’ ‘ London Street Architecture,’ and ‘ The Man- 
chester Exhibition,’ are all well done, and exhibit great familiarity with the subjects 
they respectively treat of.” — Press, July 26th, 1857. 

“ ‘ The National Review’ would not find fault with us for saying that it is still 
decidedly heterodox in its tone ; a fact which we the niore regret, because of the 
general ability of its articles. The July number has an excellent review of ‘The 
Life of Miss Bronte,’ both luminous and candid. A long paper on the ‘ Theories of 
Baui and others on the Fourth Gospel’ gives a great deal of information respecting 
neological criticism of that part of the New Testament.” — The Clerical Journal. 

“ ‘ The National’ opens with a general notice of ‘ Mr. Lever’s Novels,’ which are 

happily characterised Art. II. is a careful and well-informed paper on 

‘ Recent Researches in Central Africa,’ to which the geographical student may be 
commended as a terse but comprelicnsive epitome of the exact present state of our 
knowledge of that mysterious continent One of the ablest — we should ra- 

ther say tlie .iblest paper in this number — is that on the ‘Theories ofBaur and 
others on the Fourth Gospel.’ For the theological reader this essay will possess 
high interest ; the nature of its subject, no less than tte closely woven texture of 
its argument, renders extract out of the question here. In Art. VI. on ‘Miss 
Bronte,’ the reviewer ably and temperately cbaracteriees the indiscretions of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s biography ‘ The University of London and Middle-Class Edu- 
cation’ is valuable and suggestive The article on ‘ the New Parliament’ 

which closes the number, concludes w'ith the following remarks on the common com- 
plaint of the dearth of statesmen, and on the general prospects of the country. . . . 
With this encouraging jiaragraj)}], the spirit of which commands our cordial assent, 
we close our notice of ii very creditable number of this vigorous and rising periodi- 
cal.” — The Daily News, July 'JOth, 1857. • 

The present number of ‘ The National Review’ is decidedly above the average, 
both in intrinsic worth, and in, what is of nearly ns much importance, judicious and 
varied selection of subjects. This periodical has always had the merit of fulfilling 
its jiurpose with steadiness and aliility. It has been a wise exponent of that en- 
lightened liberalism in matters political and social which is unable to range itself 
under any recognised banner, — the thoughtful liberalism of educated and unpre- 
judiced men. In theology it has consistently maintained the same attitude. Be- 
longing to no party or sect, its criticism has been candid and untrammelled ; its 
spirit at the same time liberal and reverent. But it has not always united in so 
judicious a degree as in the present number the merit of amusing with that of en- 
lightening and instructing Not less entertaining, but less exclusively so, 

is the article on ‘ Lord Brougham.’ It is a fine and subtle piece of criticism on one 
of the most enigmatical characters of the day, written in a style at once lively, vigor- 
ous, and racy. It is by far the cleverest article in the present number; and its 
cleverness is of a kind to arrest attention, and procure renders beyond the circle 
which the ‘ National’ claims as its own.” — Economist, i\i\y 4th, 1837. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Now ready, price 6®. cloth, 

POEMS. 

By EDWARD WILBEBFORCE and EDMUND F. BLANCHARD. 

“ Undoubtedly clever.” — Guardian, 

“ Some of Mr. Wilberforce’s poems are very pretty. * The First Serpent,’ the 
lines ‘ To a Bride,’ * The Catacombs,’ and some verses headed * Whom the Gods 
love die young,’ show decided promise .” — Literary Churchman, 

“ Fervour, grace j and scholarly terseness are evident throughout this little vo- 
lume, which commends itself to notice, from its sincerity and freedom from affec- 
tion no less than from its display of undoubted poetic affinities. In detached lines 
of ‘The Field's Secret,’ in the picture of ‘The First Serpent,’ that is startled with 
the reflection of its own evil shape in the pure eye of Mother Eve, there is a com- 
pressed vigour and power which affords not a little future promise. Idlers by the 
sea or under the shade will not disagree with us in thinking this little volume a fit 
book for a summer afternoon.” — Athenaum. 


LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s. 

THEISM: A TBEATISE ON GOD, PROVIDENCE, 
AND IMMORTALITY. 

By JOHN ORR. 

“ In many respects a very valuable work.” — Examiner. 

“ A work of great an(} varied merit.” — Inquirer. 


LONDON : SIMPION, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


KEATING^S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS 
and other Affections of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consujiption, Asthma* 
and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingredient’ 
they may be taken hy the most delicate female or the youngest child ; while the 
PuBi.ic Speaker and Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying 
the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful 
auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. l^d., and Tins, 2j. . 9 rf., 45. 6rf., and IO5. 6</. 
each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


spurious imitation, please to observe that the words “ KEAT- 
INGS COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of each 
Box, without which none arc genuine. 
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NATIONAL 

ASSURANCE AND INVESTIIENT ASSOCIATION, 

3 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 17 Vic. cap. 43. 

Established a.d. 1844, 

Assurances may be effected from £50 to £10,000 on a Single Life, Credit for 
half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. Medical Men remunecatcd for 
their Reports. Liberty to Travel, and Foreign Residence greatly extended. No 
Charge for Stamp-Duty on Policies. 

Nou-participatiug Assiirances. — Assurances may be effected on the Non- 
participating Principle at very low Rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different classes of Assurers. 

Animitics. — Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. The 
'Fables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are partic\jlarly deserving of atten- 
lion, whether regarded as a means of providing for a particular individual, or as a 
resource against the casualties of Age and the uncertainties of Health and Fortune. 

Extract from the Tialf-Credit Rate of Premium for an Assurance of j^lOO, 
WITHOUT Profits. 


Age. 

Hall Premium 
first Seven Years. 

Whole Premium 
after Seven Years. 


,£ 

s. d. 

£ S. 

d. 

25 

1 

0 10 

2 1 

8 

30 

1 

2 6 

2 5 

0 

35 

1 

5 2 

2 10 

4 

40 

1 

9 5 

2 18 

10 


PETER M()RR1S#N, Managing Director, 

AN ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE DISPATCH. 

ON AND AFTER SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 1857, each Copy of the DIS- 
PATCH will be accompanied with a Ma p, a Chart, or the Plan of a principal Town, 
BO as to furnish to each Subscriber, GRATIS, the most comprehensive, complete, 
and generally useful Atlas hitherto published in G reat Britain. 

The size of the Engravings will be that of one page of the Newspaper. Six Maps 
and two Plans, in each year, will be of double the size — 17 inches by 25. The ordi- 
nary Maps will be correctly tinted, the Charts will bB properly relieved in blue, 
and the Plans will be printed in a rich colour. The DOUBLE MAPS will he the 
oi)ject of great attention in the desire to make them beautiful specimens of map- 
colouring. 

It is hoped in the course of no unreasonably protracted time, that the DISPATCH 
ATLAS will contain more names and positions of ]>luctiB than any other English pub- 
lication of the kind. The counties will be given separately ; and where they are large 
and populous, as in the case of Lancashire, each division of the county will occupy a 
page; again, the States of Italy will be the subject of SIX DISTINCT MAPS. 

The names of the draughtsmen and engravers will be the best guarantee for perfect 
accuracy. The maps will be as full as clearness and reference will allow. Corrections 
and discoveries will be given from the best authorities. The engravings will be in the 
highest style of art, MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS being devoted to their 
cost, and they will be taken from original drawings expressly prepared for the Series. 

Directors of Mechanics' Institutes, the Conductors of all Educational Establish- 
ments, the Proprietors of Hotels, Reading-rooms, and Coffee-houses, will, in pos- 
sessing the Dispatch Atlas, be supplied with a daily want. The money value of the 
completed work may be best ascertained by inquiring the selling-price of any large 
and trustworthy collection of maps. 

The DISPATCH ATLAS will be forwarded with the numbers of the paper at the 
usual price, 5d. per copy, or 6d. stamped. 

On the first iBfe;ae some hints will be given for preserving, indexing, and binding 
the Atlas. 

Orders received by every News-agent and Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the 
Dispatch Office, 139 Fleet Street. 

The Friday Evening edition may be received in the most distant part of the King- 
dom on Saturday morning. * 
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ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE GOMFANT, 

so THEOa, MORTON STREET, BANK. 

Chairmaii^-TI^PMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Aldennan. 

» -Chainnan— WILLIA Itf LEAF, Esq. 

n, Esq. Rupert lugleby, Esq. 

Edward Bateii Esq. Saifery W. Johnson, Esq. 

Fiofeiaor Hail, M.A. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

John Humphrey, Esq., Aid. Lewis Pococh, Esq. 

Physician— Dr. IsAFrnssoK, 2 Finsbury Square. 

Burgeon— W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

Actuary — Gxougx Glabk, Esq. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING IN THIS COMPANY. 

The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by a subscribed Capital of 300, 000^, an Assurance Fund of 440,000/., 
invested on mortgage, and in the Government stocks, and an Income of 83,000/. a-year. 


Age. 

Premiums to Assure £100. 

.One Year. | Seven Years. 

Whole Term. 

With Profits, j ^Without Profits. 

20 

£0 17 8 

£0 19 9 

£1 15 10 

£1 11 10 

30 

1 1 8 

1 2 7 

2 5 5 

2 0 7 

40 

1 5 0 

1 6 9 

3 0 7 

2 14 10 

50 

1 14 1 

1 19 10 

4 6 1 

4 0 11 

60 

3 2 4 

3 17 0 

6 12 9 

6 0 10 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus System are entitled, at the end of Five Years, to participate in nine- 
tenths, or 90 per cent, of the Profits. 

The Profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of the 
Annual Premium, or be received in CaKh. 

At the brst Division a return of 20 per cent in cash on the Premiume paid was declared; this 
will allow a reversionary increase varying, according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent on the Pre- 
miums, or fbom 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ whole term” Premium may remain on credit for seven years, or one-third of 
the Premium may remain for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off at 
any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy stdmps. Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peaft, proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or British North 
America without extra charge. 
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he axiSW^red: rd aaOpa twv itceivov irpayfidrmv avro^ 

o .Ifiiiis were true two thousand years ago; if De- 

mo^|i€^es had a xight to believe that a short interval of tran- 
quilli^ :Was,e»oiijgh to introduce rottenness into the military 
affaii^‘;of a country whose normal state was war^ — how 

much rCiWU had wc to expect that forty years of peace 
would the armies and fleets of a nation in which war is 

the exception, submitted to reluctantly, carried on timidly, and 
prepared for as a calamity which it is disagreeable to talk about, 
or to think about, and still more to spend money about ! 

It is remarkable, however, that of the rottenness which, to 
use the language of Demosthenes, the w^ar had detected in our 
military organisation, much more was found in our regiments than 
in our ships. The supreme command of our fleets, as well as of 
our army, was indeed- placed in the hands of men wdiose age 
unfitted, them for the invention or the conduct of oflensive ope- 
rations, and bitter were the consequences of their incompetence ; 
but, as regards the army, this appears to l|||e been generally 
unavoidable. In the late war, the Duke 6f\Newcastlc made 
one or two appointments wdiich a man with more administrative 
information, or a better judge of men, would have carefully 
avoided ; but, in general, he probably chose the best men that 
he could, or at lca«it the best men that were known to him. 
That the greater part of these men were deficient in skill in the 
field, in the camp, and in the trenches; that our battles were 
ill-managed, oui‘ victories wasted, our camp uniiitrenchcd, our 
siege-operations ill-planned, if not ill-carried on, and, above all, 
that our army — the array of the richest nation of tlic world — of 
the nation which lias carried physical comfoft to its greatest am- 
plitude and refineraejit — should have been without adc(juatc food, 
or clothing, or shelter — should have been left to die of hunger, 
of cold, or of exposure ; — all this wc then discovered too plainly 
to make it necessary to do more than allude to it. Dut while 
our operations on shore, the mere fighting of course excepted, 
wer^ in general as ill-cxccuted as they were ill-planned, the mari- 
time war was faulty only as far as it was inactive. Many objects 
of great importance, and, as we now know, not difficult of attain- 
ment, were left unattempted ; but nearly all that was attempted 
was done, and done well. We missed our opportunities of a 
successful naval attack on Sebastopol, on Sweaborg, and perhaps 
on Cronstadt ; but we turned the fortified ports of Russia into 
prisons; we held the Baltic and the Black Sea for two years 
with the loss of oidy a single ship of war; we destroyed Bomar- 
suud ; we broke through the Thracian Bosphorus, and seized for 
ourselves the Sea of Azof: on every occasion our execution was 
as brilliant as our conception was timid. We showed as much 
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intelligence and knowledge at sea as we betrayed ignorance and 
stupidity on land. In short, if we had bad generis, it was be- 
cause wc did not know where to find better ; if we had bad admi- 
rals, it was only because wo did not choose fo find better. This 
difference between our two services demands explanation/ We 
propose to devote a few pages to the investigation of some of its 
causes; and we hope that this investigation^riU enable us *to 
suggest the means of effacing in a great measure this difference, 
by raising our land-service, if not to a par, yet to a level much 
more nearly approaching a par, with our navy. Wc say only to 
a level more nearly approaching a par, because we arc aware 
that the organisation of the navy, has over that of the army one 
capital advantage of which we cannot propose to deprive it, and 
wliicli must render its active officers collectively superior to those 
of the army. In the army a regiment is, as a general rule, etei'- 
nal ; it is a body corporate, kept s^ways alive by periodical re- 
placements. A shi[/s crew is ephemeral; every three or four 
years it is paid off and dispersed. Without doubt, there are 
great objections to this. It often disperses a trained crew, which 
lias served together — in which the captain, the men, aild the offi- 
cers, all know and respect one another, and have created or Im- 
bibed a most valuable eaprit-dt-cfyrpe. But it enables us to select 
in every rank the best men for employment, by enabling us to 
keep uiicm])loyed all others. If a regiment is ilbofflcercd, there 
is, except in extreme cases, no help for it. You cannot remove 
a colonel or a major, or even an ensign, without positive delin- 
quency. In tljc navy, wlien a ship has been paid off no officer 
has a claim to more than hislmlf-pay. He is removed simply by 
not being re-appointed. The Admiralty has reports w'hicli ought 
to make it acquainted with tlic character, ifioral and intellectual, 
of every man in the service ; and it is its duty when a ship is 
commissioned to place in her only the best men that arc dis- 
posable. 4 

If there were in the array no regimental precedence ; if the 
seniority . of every officer depended merely on the date of his 
commission ; if every Tcgimeiit wei’c broken up and recast e\^ery 
tlin^c or four years, and eveiy officer ivcre selected only by his 
merit, or at least with the same reference to his merit, — the sys- 
tem in the army would be what the system in the navy is. Such 
a change as lias we do not propose. We l)clieve that the history 
of a regiment, the traditions of its achievements, the ])roud 
Tiiottocs recording its victories — from Minden^' to Peninsula” 
Waterloo” — emblazoned on its standards, have an invalu- 
able moral force, and keep up that espriUde-^corps^ and that pres- 
tige of victory which has always inipired our young soldiers in 
their first trials under lire. W^e would therefore leave regiments 
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the permanent bodies that we find them. But on that very 
account we are anxious that the materials which are to last so 
long should at least be good ; that the officer who cannot be 
removed, jshould at least be well selected and well trained ; that 
the lad who is certainly to be intrusted with the discipline of 
hundreds of our soldiers, and may have to provide for the honour 
of our country, ^ould enjoy all the moral and intellectual ad- 
vantages with wlifch w^e can surround him, or at least be subject 
to no evil influences from which we can shield him. In every 
profession, excepting the army, peculiar education is believed to 
be necessary : a boy who is intended for the church, the law, or 
the medical professiou, applies himself to learn his business, and 
years of study are necessary before we venture to trust him to 
guard our property or our health; and when tried by compe- 
tition, if merit does not always succeed, ignorance and incom- 
petence must fail. Position, when obtained, is a guarantee of 
excellence, and public confidfcnce cannot be imi)osed on. 

How, before the late war, would the same boy have been 
trained, if intended for the army ? How instructed in order to 
qualify him to rise in command, until a regiment, a colony, a 
brigade, or an army, the welfare of those under his command, 
the lives of the soldiers, and the honour and the prosperity of the 
country, may beconu^ hazarded heniaftcr by his incompetence? 
How did wc take care to educate our future stafl-officers and 
generals to meet such fearfully responsible positions ? Wc have 
hitherto done nothing 1 From the raonicnt a candidate of six- 
teen passed the easy preliminary examination required, and was 
gazetted to an ensigney, he was released from all farther study 
and imjirovcment, encouraged by his new companions to give 
himself up to idleness* and enjoyment, to look to the opinion of 
the mess^' rather than to that of his commanding officer as his 
guide, and to trust to money, to interest, and to luck for his 
future promotion. 

We will briefly follow the ensign in his ^military experiences 
from the day he joined his regiment ssuntil he rose to command 
it; and so sketch the “custom of the service'^ as it prevailed 
during the latter years of the late l^iig peace. 

He was first committed to the instruction of the adjutant and 
the drill-sergeant, and taught to face to the right and to the left, 
to stop out and to step short; the firelocjk and squad prepared the 
way for companies atid battalion drill ; and in less than a mouth 
he was reported to his colonel m “ fit for duty his military 
education was far advanced. H 

He was then put on the roster for duty, and had his turn as 
“orderly officer/^ and, led* about hy the orderly sergeant, he 
hurried through the soldiers' barrack-rooms at prescribed hours, 
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visited the hospital aiid barrack guard, and went through wliat- 
ever other j)erfonnance8 must be detailed by him in the form of 
a written report, which was exacted from him next morning by 
his colonel. He was placed on two or three courts-martial, to 
give him a knowledge of military jurisprudence ; if in garrison, he 
mounted guard, varying the weary twenty-four hours by turn- 
ing out^^ and presenting arms to the field-oflicer, of the day. 

He was told that lie must provide himself with two books 
— The Queen^s Rjegulatiom and’ Orders for the Army, and The 
Regulation Meld-exercise Book; not that he was given to un- 
derstand that he would be examined in these mystic volumes, or 
that he must necessarily read them, but that he must show them, 
as a jiroof of possession, at the general officer ’s half-yearly inspec- 
tion. Every fine day he attended morning parade; and when 
this was over, he put ofl‘ his uniform and his military cares toge- 
ther, and amused himself as best he could, and tried to '‘kill 
time'^ till the bugles called him to the grand event of the day — 
the mess dinner. Here plate and glass, and mess-equipage in 
an cxcicss, which looked as if they never could be intended for 
marching, a liberal messman, an accomplished cook, an expen- 
sive cellar, and the occasional presence of the regimental hand, 
— all combined to make the me^s far too luxurious and expensive. 
It w'as ruinous to young officers of small jivivate means : but a 
clique of young moneyed officers generally ruled there ; and if the 
colonel of the rcgirrieut tried to curb this inordinate expense, and 
recommended economy, he found himself in a minority, power- 
less as well as unpopular ; and, after a ^ oin struggle, abandoned 
all but nominal mess control, and intrcnclied himself within his 
undisputed prerogative of the parade-ground and the orderly- 
room.^^ • 

The mess, abandoned to its own de\ices, Ijecamc ^imperium 
in hnperio ; and very often not only the conventional laws of this 
oligarchy were enacted and enforced, hut even promotion, the 
purchasing of steps, the buying and selling of commissions, were 
edfavassed and settled ; aiid those who could not or would not 
contribute their quota to buy out- old officers who stopped the 
way, soon felt that their reheUiou against mess rule exposed them 
to dislike and persecution. * 

Money forced on the young officer, and he was quickly a cap- 
tain ; and now he began to feel some interest in his company. 
Probably he cared for its appearance on parade, the height and 
good looks of the men, the splendour of their well-furhished ap- 
pointments, all that adds to its outw^iml show; but he knew' little, 
or ratlier nothing, of the wants or the habits, the characters or the 
discipline of his soldiers. Off parade, in the harrack-room, or in 
the billet, his pay-sergeant exercised the substantial geverning 
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authority; for tlie non-commissioned officers were the moving- 
power of the regiment. 

The colonel, the adjutant, and the sergeant-major, controlled 
and regulated these engines ; and the machine worked on ^th the 
double set ol‘its ornamental and its working wdieels, — its commisr 
sioned and non-commissioned officers. 

A few mmre years probably inti’oduced our captain to some 
colonial service, which he tried to evade by clinging to the regi- 
mental depot at home, or by obtaining lengthened leave of al)- 
sencc. Meanwhile time and purchase forced him oii — first to the 
rank of mapr, then to that of lieutenant-colonel commanding his 
regiment ; but did not afford him the military knowledge and ex- 
perience wdiich lie now wants to meet his new responsibilities. 

He may be of small intellect, or devoid of moral force, or in- 
curably indolent, or careless, or otherwise disqualified by some 
otlier faihng ; and then he did so much mischief, and so quickly 
did this show itself in the relaxed discipline and conduct of his re- 
giment, that he was soon forced to sell out : or he may liave 
possessed average talents and good intentions, with an earnest 
wish to do his duty ; and then he will have desired to amend the 
discipline and interior economy ofi his regiment, to improve its 
system, and infuse into liis officci^ more knowledge of their com- 
panies, more interest^ii their well-being, and more zeal and energy 
in encouraging good conduct, selecting arid recommending pro- 
mising material for future non-commissioned officers, and above 
all, in vigilantly taking care that while the sergeants and corporals 
are active and watchful in checking irregularity in the ranks, they 
did not also abuse their power, and become unreasonable and petty 
tyrants. 

To do all this woujd need not only co-operation, but constant 
care and trouble and discretion on the part of his officers; and 
therefore all his efforts to effect it generally failed. He was power^ 
less to reward usefulness, or to punish indolence or apathy. He 
had no influence in accelerating or retarding an officeys promo- 
tion. He could indeed get rid of a su|)altern whose conduct bltd 
been so grossly bad ai to amount to an open broach of the ^'Ar- 
ticles of War,” or to flagrant ungentlcmaiily conduct; but he 
scarcely ever could puuish mere i^lioness or want of energy, W'hilc 
he never could rew^ard activity, talent, and good conduct. The 
most promising subaltern in his regiment, if without money, 
would still remain unpromoted ; while the idler, the careless or 
the useless, mounted tlie golden ladder. 

Under such a system, reliance on the officers, with perhaps a 
feM^ bright exceptions, must feil. The daily plodding routine of 
training and disciplining the soldiers of a regiment was in reality 
mainly administered by means of the non-commissioned officers — 
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painstaking and anxious men brought forward from the ranks by 
their energy and good conduct, and who held their position and 
aspired to further advancement solely on the commanding olB- 
cer^s approval. With these coarse but ready instruments ^e re- 
gimental work was principally performed ; and the colonel, after 
a fruitless eiFort to make his commissioned officers really service- 
able, was forced to be satisfied if they could comuifind their men 
on parade, get through a field-day without mistal^, be respon- 
sible for the finance of their companies, and bear gentlemanly' 
characters in society. 

Unless the regiment went to India, oiir colonel could have had 
no opportunity of acquiring experience in the movements or en- 
campments of an army. The greater part of his regimental life 
was passed in the colonies, where his single regiment was broken 
into detachments. On home service, before the days of Chob- 
bam and Aldershott, a camp or a brigade was unknown, with the 
sole exception of the summer field-days from the Dublin garri- 
son in the llicenix Park, In due time the brevet made the colo- 
nel a general officer; to whom we must now confide the command 
of a division of our army, and match him in war-time against the 
trained skill of a continental foe. Probably when the day of trial 
comes he will succeed in the ordeal of the battle-field ; for his in- 
stinctive high courage, and the admirable imterial of his soldiers, 
will conquer any thing opposed to them. But he will be inferior 
perhaps to his enemy in strategic skill ; and if he have to en- 
counter the difficulties and reverses of a campaign, will not know 
how to economise the strength, and to provide for the physical 
wants of his troops. If he is a man of talent he may learn this, 
but at the bitter cost of experience. 

So far wc liaVe showm how our officers obtained rank on the 
broad highway of regimental service. This was not the only road 
to promotion. There was a shorter and an easier way, but acces- 
sible only to a select and privileged class. We mean the staff. 

Here, from the grade of aide -de- camp to that of adjutant^ 
general or quartermaster^eneral, the happy aspirant for military 
rank was forced on by high-pressure patSronage. The aide-de- 
camp soon found himself a brigade-major, then an assistant-ad- 
jutant or quartermaster-general, and then the head of his de- 
partment was^ attained ; and in half the time that it would take 
a regimental officer to toil on to the same goal, he became a ge- 
neral officer without having done any regimental duty. His in- 
terest and his comparative youth secured hi^employment, and he 
obtained a command. 

Wc wish we could hope that with it he could get some little 
knowledge of regimental details, and that the officer henceforth to 
be chasged with the inspection and discipline of the regiments in 
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his brigade or district could have some knowledge of their or- 
ganisation, and some experience and syrnpatliy in the feelings and 
the ways, the merits and the failings, of the admirable soldiers 
whom he has to command. His uninterrupted staff career has 
debaiTcd him from this knowledge. We know that it has often 
happened during the last twenty years that the most difficult 
thing a licutc:^it-colonel commanding a regiment has had to do, 
when his regiment was undergoing the routine of a half-yearly 
inspection, was to restrain himself from laughing outright at the 
absurdly igfiorant questions which have been gravely put to him 
by one of these staff-reared general officers. 

If this bp a fair rej)reseutation of the materials out of which 
onr land officers are made, and such the training by which they 
are fashioned, w-e have we think performed our promise of ac- 
counting for their inferiority to our naval ones. 

We now proceed to the second part of our task, — ^the sug- 
gestion of remedies, or at least of palliatives, for these great abuses. 

1st. We would prune away that strange relic if mediaeval 
Corruption — ^the purchase of commissions. 

2dly.* We would gradually open commissions in the army to 
a larger promotion from the ranks. 

3dly. We would have such an examination of the boy candi- 
date for a first commission as w ould insure his having laid the 
foundation of a sound liberal education, such as our public 
schools impart; but we would not absolutely require even the 
rudiments of military science. We might prefer his having mas- 
tered Euclid to his having mastered Euripides, or that he could 
speak and wTitc French and German rather than make Latin 
verses ; but w^e would not as yet insist on the superstructure of 
professional knowledge, reserving the acquirement of the theory 
as well as the practice of the arf of war to subsequent diligent 
study ; and to insure this, wo would enforce a progressive ex- 
amination in the i arious branches of professional know ledge, to 
precede each step of advancement from the ensigney up to the 
rank of field-officer. 

It is not neccssarjf to wade through the enormous mass of 
matter we have prefixed to this article, such as The Army and 
Ordnance Expenditure of 1st August 1850, reaching to the 
9401st question, renew^cd in successive parliamentary committees, 
and given to the world in ponderous blue-books, to convince us 
that though war secretaries and eminent generals agree that the 
existing system of if naval and military promotion and retire- 
ment'’ require amendment, yet that in seeking a remedy opinions 
are alike conflicting and unsatisfactory. The members of the 
Royal Commission of 1854 do not even arrive at an approach to a 
unaniuious conclusion. The labours of these commission's — we 
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excqpt, of course, the latest and extremely^Taluablc Coramission 
on the Scientific Corps, to which we shall subsequently refer at 
some length— may find faV^)ur with the seekers for precedent, 
and tlie worshippers of official routine; but we believe that their 
practical value is fatally damaged by their overwhelming mass. 
We envy the diligence and the mental digestion which could 
enable the reader to wash out much gold from thi^(||kss of official 
rubbish : — the labour of an Australian gold-seeker would be com- 
paratively easy. We cannot find space for extracts .from these 
awful volumes, and will venture to give an outline of our own 
convictions on this vexed question. 

1st. As to the sale of commissions. This we have said should 
absolutely cease. 

Injustice to those officers who^have purchased under the old 
system, government must refund within a given period the regu- 
lation value of their commissions to all who may then desire to 
sell out at once (probably few comparatively will choose to do 
this) ; but if they decline, and prefer enjoying their rank, their 
claim should cease also. Having once refused the offer, we can 
see no injustice in extinguishing the right to sell then and for 
ever. The service should no longer be sacrificed to personal con- 
venience. Those officers who mean to make the army their pro- 
fession will remain. These are the only vaiuable sen ants. On 
tWES other hand, the country can well spare many of a class which 
had much multiplied before the late w^ar — w^e mean those young 
gentlemen who had entered the army without any intention <rf * 
serving more than a few years, and who talked of the service as 
a ‘^gentlemanly amusement’^ for the interval which it may suit 
them to pass in it. We do not deny that officers of this class, 
these birds of passage, will generally be distinguished as the most 
gallant leaders in action; the high courage, the ‘‘pluck^’ of their 
race, will make them as forward in the charge as in the fox-hunt ; 
but they will not often submit to the drudgery and the irksome 
details of garrison and barrack life. Here they will he found in- 
efficient and useless ; and we may add, that in regiments of the 
line their expensive habits are a bad example to the poorer offi- 
cers with whom they must associate. Our army is too exp&sive. 
No officer can live on his pay. AVc know that the poor gentle- 
man's son makes the best officer ; but the habits of most of our 
regiments exclude him or ruin him. 

To obtain really good officers, energetic and ambitious men 
resolved to devote their whole lives to the senfice, and make it 
u jxrofession, we ought to give some better reward to our worn- 
out officers, A regimentfd lieutenant-colonel on the retired pay, 
even with the honorary rank of colonel or major-general, rfter 
more than thirty -years active service, receives but 810/. a-year; 
and from this inadequate stipend the income-tax is deducted. If 
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he has purchased liis commissions, then his pension barely repays 
him as an annuity for the outlay of his patrimony. He has in- 
deed sacrificed his, whole working life%nd talents, without receiv- 
ing any remunpration from his country. If, on, the other hand, 
he has risen to this rank without purchase, then he must have 
served to attain it forty or fifty years with undeviating fidelity and 
perseverance And when years, ^and troi)ical climates, and wounds, 
and the anxiexies of constant responsibility, have unfitted him for 
active service, be finds himself displaced from a position of rank, 
of infiuencey and of pecuniary competence, to subsist on a pitiatice 
which a government clerk, whose easy home service has probably 
counted little more than half that of the old officer, w^ould scorn 
as an adequate retirement. And this too in a country which 
measures worth and respectability by income ; where indigence 
is avoided like a leprosy, and a poor gentleman must lose caste. 
Tlie regimental pay of our officers has remained unaltered since 
the xeign of William HI. ; while the comparative value of money 
has decreased one half, and now the influx of Califoniian and 
Australian gold is slowly but surely depreciating it still further. 
It is true that the prizes of regiments and good-service pensions 
reward a favoured few; but tncy are seldom attainable by the 
hard-working regimental officer, who has passed most of his life 
in the colonics and who has no friends in office. We do not 
doubt that eventually the country will more fairly equalise the 
rewards of its military and civil servants. Justice and expe- 
• diency both require it. 

We will now venture on that most diflBcult part of our sub- 
ject, — promotion from the ranks. 

We would throw open a given number, not exceeding at first 
perhaps one^lifth or one-sixth of the first commissions vacant 
each ye^r, to the competition of the non-commissioned officers ; 
but subject to a preliminary test of examination, not quite so 
comprehensive as that exacted from other candidates. Classical 
accomplishments and modern languages should not positively be 
reqtni'ed. A good English education, the facility of writing well 
and grammatically, with a common knowledge of arithmetic, is 
all tlAt should be absolutely indijp;pensable ; and the successful 
candidate should not be more than thirty years old, and, as a 
general rule, mt married.^ 

* Thid preference of celibacy me^y at first appear harsh and capricious; but it 
must be recollected that the wife of the private soldier is not likely to be a lady, 
and that unless she possesses the distinguished talents which will have elevatm 
her husband, she cannot be expected to re-educate herself. . Besides, marriage 
being once known as a bar to high promotion, young soldiers will remain single 
if they are ambitious ; and thus a great evil, a source of great misery to indivi- 
duals and of embarrassment to regiments, will be mitigated. No one who has 
seen a regiment embark for foreign service will ever forget the, sufierings of the 
soldiers* wives, necessarily separated from their husbands probably for ever. A 
. private soldier should never marry, 
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Tills patronage must necessarily be in the hands of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding the regiment, Vho must be made to 
feel that he is responsible for the employment of such immense 
power, — that his own character and future sueceag depend on its 
faithful exercise ; and if this selection is propei'ly made, we hope 
that the measure will enormously improve the material of our 
aimy. Young men of education; of talents, energy, will 

enlist for the short period of service now required, determined 
to try to force tlieir way up to a commission. The association 
of numbers of such cadets must elevate the morale of the ranks. 
In a service which offered such prisses, recruiting w^ould become 
easy in war-time and select in peace. \V e believe that, with the 
meagre prospect we now hold out, it is extremely difficult to fill 
our ranks with really good recruits,— we mean stout able-bodied 
young men, without physical or mental defect; and this difficulty 
must increase as emigration enhances the demand for and the 
wages of labour throughout the United Kingdom. Ireland, once 
an inexhaustible mine of admirable material, now sends her hardy 
sous to America or to Australia, and will no longer listen to the 
wiles of the recruiting sergeant. We shall very soon be com- 
pelled to accept discarded unjust serving-men, revolted tap- 
sters, and hustlers trade-fallen, — ^the cankers of a calm world and 
a long i^eace or take mere boys, the r^use of our manufac- 
turing disti'icts, weak in mind and body, without energy or haKli- 
hood ; poor creatures who, if exposed to the ordeal of another 
war, would break down on the march or in the charge, — will, 
fill the hospitals, but scar(?ely win another Alma or Inkermaim. 

Above dlj we should gain this— that a proportion of our officers 
would be chosen by competition, and necessarily distinguished by 
surpassing merit. The far larger proportion of first commissions 
would remain as now' at the disposal of the Horse Guards or the 
Government. We hope that in their disposal some preference 
would be given to the sons of officers, of clergymen, or other public 
servants, who have a claim on the country. To enable subal- 
tenis of this class, as well as those wlio may rise from the ranks, 
to live on their income, some addition to their pay is unavoidable. 
How is it possible for an ensign on five sliilliiigs and threepence 
a-day to mainitain himself, live respectably, and keep out of debt ? 
But as any increase of pay must necessarily be small, the scale 
of, regimental expense, which has been for years growing more 
aiid more extravagant, must be curtailed. We know many regi- 
ments of tJie line where the allowance of on© hundred pounds a- 
year is considered far too small, and where double that sum 5a 
nearer the average amount contributed by reluctant guardians, 
and then wasted in extravagance and folly. As it is, every gai*- 
rison in the kingdom is haunted hy Jews, who prey on the young 
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officers. All are tempted. To the richly-comiectcd young men, 
lairge sums of money arc offered in exchange for their bills or ac- 
ceptances at long dates. To those who have little or no private 
means, offers are made of loans to the selling vake of their com- 
missions ; and so the bill- trade goes on ; each renewal, of course, 
adds more and more extortionate interest, till it ends in the ruin 
of the victim.# And under existing general regulations and regi- 
mental rules, we do not sec how the subaltern, who has little or 
nothing but his pay, can on home service avoid this maelstrom. 
He is compelled by her majesty’s regulations to contjibute a 
yearly subscription to the regimental band and to the mess fund, 
and to live always at his mess. He is also compelled by regi- 
mental rules, not only to pay every day for a much more expen- 
sive dinner than he can afford, but also to contribute to public 
mess-entci*tamments of dinners and balls, often given unneces- 
sarily and extrav agantly. At the end of the month he finds that 
his mess and wine bill amount to more than half of his pay ; 
then kis breakfast, his servant, and his wasliing-bill exhaust the 
remainder. He hiis very little left for his dress and all his other 
expenses ; he unavoidably gets into debt, and is threatened with 
arrest; and then the Jew bilk broker steps in and makes his 
own of him. 

To obviate this gr^.at w rong, perhaps it would be wise to allow 
commanding officers a discretionary power to release every subal- 
tern who has not ample private means from the obligation of 
living at his mess while serving in an exp(3nsivc home-garrison. 
We know that the compulsion, as it now exists, is peculiar to the 
English service, and is of comparatively modern introduction. To 
what vicious luxviry and expense our regimental messes had at- 
tained, none of ourrearlcrs who do not happen to have seen them 
as guests can form an adequate idea ; th(*y used to rival in luxury, 
but to exceed in expense, a modem club-house. Happily the good 
sense and moral courage of his royal highness the commander- 
in-chief has led him to grapple with this monster evil; and we 
have read wdth extreme satisfaction a lak Horse Guards’ general 
order, wisely limiting the messman’s price to a reasonable sum, 
and restricting the introduction expensive wines at the regi- 
mental mess-table. This reform w'ill be felt as a general benefit 
by all sensible offic-ers; will preserve many young men from 
ruin ; and wc hope may save parents from the wretched alterna- 
tive of either suffering their sons to be driven out of tlic service 
by debt, or'of rescuing them from their difficulties at the sacrifice 
of funds which had been reserved for the future prospects and 
comfort of their other children. 

Wc should be very sorry to do away with regimental bands : 
they are both useful and delightful ; hut they should be sui)ported 
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by Government, and not as now by the officers, who pay for the 
very instruments. These changes will do mnch in mitigating the 
difficulties of a subaltern who has to live on his pay.; but still 
the effort, if n^ll absolutely impossible, would require courage 
and self-denial to an extraordinary amount. We would be merci- 
ful, and also increase the subaltem^s pay. A very small addition 
would do all that is required. ^ 

* We will now show how we think that subsequent preferment 
should be regulated. We would establish two progressive exami- 
nations — in military science, in modern languages, in military to- 
pography, in mathematics, and in general knowledge — ^to be passed 
successfully and truly before a constituted board at Sandhurst or 
Woolwich, before an ensign can obtain his lieutenancy, or subse- 
quently his company ; and, subject to this ordeal, we would pro- 
mote all subalterns, as far, as the grade of captain, by seniority 
only. 

All officers, to fit them for future rank, should be thoroughly 
trained, and go through a long practical experience of regimmtal 
duty. Besides that, at the boyish age at wdiich ensigns enter the 
service, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to select the 
most valuable recruit from his class. We all know how differ- 
ently the talents and conduct of very young men develop them- 
selves : some are precocious, e^maud with • showy rapidity, and 
then all at once stand still or weteriorate ; others who are mis- 
taken for blanks at first go on slowly, but steadily, improving, 
or when some tiying emergency occurs suddenly display unsus- 
pected merit. Equally dangerous it would be to decide too ra- 
pidly on the comparative desert of the officers who may haA^e ob- 
tained their commissions from the ranks. You must give them 
time, hoAvever diligently they may work lo acquire the accom- 
plishment in which they were comparatively deficient, to recover 
their way,” and to prove that they have the talents and the 
})ersoverance necessary to adopt the manners and the habits of 
their new position. 

We believe that all subalterns, in whatever way they may have 
been appointed, Avill become better officers by imdergoing some 
years of this servitude ; and none but those who mean to make 
the aimy thek profession for life will choose to encounter it. 
With the rank of captain, seniority as the invariable rule of pro- 
motion should, we think, cease; and selection by merit com- 
mence. Here, again, we believe that the recommendation of the 
officer in command of the regiment would prove tlie surest guide 
to the commander-in-chief of the army in promoting the captains 
to majorities. It is quite impossible that any one else can know 
so well both the merits and shortcomings of those with whom he 
is in daily intercourse. And, besides, to form really good officers, 
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and to make onr regimente work perfectly, you must invest the 
commanding officer With some power of reward/ At present, as 
we have said, he has none ; he can only punish and then only 
when dealing with very grave offiences. The cli to be encoun- 
tered would be, of coarse, favouritism. This, we fear, do what 
w^e will, must exist. A son, a nephew, a relation of any kind, will 
find partial favour and.be unjustly preferred over higher merit. 
Tins is the original sin of all governments and of all administra- 
tions ; we may be able to scotch it, but cannot hope to destroy 
it. We think that this evil would prevail far less rampantly un- 
der the patronage of the officer commanding a regiment than if 
vested in the Horse Guards or the minister of war ; because the 
commanding officer is more directly interested, can be controlled, 
his reasons questioned, and his recommendation reversed. No 
finch impediment would check the higher authorities; and the 
temptation of yielding to party and to parliamentary interest 
womd be added to that of nepotism. 

The most important and the most difficult question remains : 
How is the officer who is to command the regiment to be se- 
lected? Every change wc have recommended would enormously 
increase his power and responsibility; every tiling within liis 
sphere would depend ou his administration. Wc 'would intrust 
this appointment to tiie commai^er-i»-chief ; because wc appre- 
hend that though favouritism may often put aside higher merit, 
yet at the Horse Guards ])arty «and paidiamentary interest will not 
be so dominant as at the office of the war -minister. Fortunately for 
the army, the command is now^ in the hands of an officer whose 
position places him above the risk of party prejudices ; and judg- 
ing by what he has already done, and promised to do, ^yc hope 
his royal highness's advent to the command of the army will, 
like that of the late Duke of York, mark the commencement of 
great and important reforms in the servi(3C. 

Let, then, the comraandcr-in-chief select honestly and care- 
fully the commanding officer of the regiment; let his preference 
incline towards the succession of the senior regimental major, if 
he truly deserves it ; hutwherever chosen, let him not be too old,-^ 
there is not too much danger erf his being too young; let him possess 
good sense, temper, and .discrimination, in addition to energy and 
courage; and our regimental organisation will some years hence 
yield to our minister of war abundant material for the selection 
of general officers, well prepared, as far as training and w eeding 
will go, for their new position. Above all, let there be, as we 
have already urged, a graduated examirmtion in subjects of prac- 
tical importance, as in the navy, exacted from every offieSr, to be 
satisfactorily passed, and to precede promotion up to the rank of 
field-officer ; let his education be progressive, and save the boy- 
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subaltern from those worse than idle habite which have hitherto 
tarnished the profession of arms. Give him a powerful and self- 
interested motive to improve his general krrowledge, to complete 
his education, togacquire languages and professional science and 
accomplishments^ and we then shall hear no more of grave gene- 
ral courts-martial assembling, as at Windsor a year or two ago, to 
investigate the practical jokes, the messroora chaifing/’ the in- 
temperance, the quarrels, and the ungeritfemanly conduct of boy- 
officers ) and scandalising the public by divulging that host of 
follies and vices which, springing from that root of all evil idle- 
ness, luxuriate especially in a garrison. 

As yet we have confined our attention to regimental officers; 

have still to deal ^vith the staff, — a ea^ envied and disliked 
by their comrades, often blamed without ju^ice, oftener rew^arded 
without merit, and almost always appointed without discrimina- 
tion. ‘ 

We arc sure that all staff-appointments should be filled exclu- 
sively from officers who ha^'e passed distinguished, and perhaps 
competitive, examinations at Woolwich or Sandhurst, or some 
military college established by Government for that csijceial pur- 
pose, where the standard of qualification should be a liigh one, 
and should exact a proficiency in French and German languages, 
military sketching and recomioitering, guiiuery and field-fortifi- 
cation, military laTV and fiuanae, military history, and -all that 
espc43ially pertains to the art of war. We think, too, that no staff- 
officer, not of the rank of field-officer, should hold his appoint- 
ment for more than three years consecutively, nor be reappointed 
till after an inter^^al of two ycars^ regimental service. The prizes 
of the staff would be thus open to competition, and our' future 
general officers would have practical regimental knowledge and 
experience. On the training and selection of our staff-officers 
there arc so many wise recommendations, combined with very 
valuable evidence, in the Report on the Education and Training 
of Officers for the Scientific Corps'^ which w^e have prefixed to 
this article, that we trust they may find favour with Government, 
We cannot resist making some extracts:# 

‘^The points hitherto referred to bear most directly on military 
edudktion before entering the army, but it is impossible to omit all 
reference to an institution exercising, in some respects, the strongest 
influence on military science. A college, or senior department, for the 
stafl' Is indeed the completion, and may be termed the strongest en- 
couragement, of general military education, although the schools of the 
special corps may carry their own scieiice to a still higher point. 

The chief defect noticed in connection v/ith our own senior depart- 
ment at Sandhurst has been, that ils course of ^tudy was regarded as 
no recommendation for pronnotion. Nor could two professors be ex- 
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pected adequately to discharge functions for which eightem are required 
in the French staff-scl^l. The contrast presented by all foreign staff- 
schools is certainly smking. There are differences indeed between 
these schools in France and Austria, as to the period of admission and 
other points. But both are alike in ihiB^ that they are so framed as to 
give every conceivable premium and encouragement to such military 
acquirements as the service of the staff is thought to require, in both, 
the officers enter by competition, and after a lalwrious course obtain 
their appointments on the staff as the reward of their distinctions in 
the school. It seems needless to urge that a college of this kind, open- 
ing the door to advancement, and frequented when the mind is in its 
full vigour, would possess every inducement to call forth the energies 
of young officers of talent. But a senior department, offering a bare 
opportunity for milit^^yr study with no ulterior result, stands in a 
wholly different position. 

It is most imj)ortant to show the feeling of officers of military ex- 

? erience wdth regard to the absolute necessity of education for the staff. 

iT”© are allowed to quote some jiassages on this subject from a letter of 
Liftuteiiant-Geueral Shaw-Kennedy, O.B., written to a member of this 
commission. His authority will make any comments superfluous : 

* I am not an advocate for veiy sweeping and radical changes of 
system. The military and all other establishments of a country ought 
to have reference to the constitution of the country in which they are 
formed, and to the genius and habits of the people. Our military in- 
stitutions, according tePmy vieiv, do n(jt require any great and radical 
changes ; but there is one amendment of a very serious character 
required — the proper education and training of officers, to fit them 
for filling staff-appointments ; and the establishment of a rule, to be 
made quite absolute, that no officer shall be eligible to fill a staff- 
appointment until he has gone through a prescribed course of study 
and training for the purpose, and obtained tlje required certificates of 
success in that course. 

We have the finest regiments of cavalry and infantry, and tlie best 
artillery in the world. Those are the noble arms with which England 
can meet and overcome any thing approaching to an equal uumerical 
force that may oppose them ; hut the machine, to act with due effect, 
must be |>roperly directed. And by whom must it be directed ? Un- 
questionably by the staff Here we at once come to the immense na- 
tional importance that swuld be attached to the army’s having a care- 
fully-educated and well-trained staff, and the necessity of the rule being 
absolute that none but officers so educated and so trained should be on 
the staff. * * * It 

It is now necessary that I Refine what I mean by the term staff- 
officer. By that term I mean officers (jf the quartermaster- general’s 
and adjutant-general’s departments, majors of brigade and aides* de- 
camp. 

It will be a disputed point whether majors of brigade and aides-de- 
camp should be included as staff-o:®cers who should be required to go 
through the course of study and instruction that I have pointed 
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But that they should be so included, I entertain not the smallest doubt. 
They are liable to carry orders on the field of which, if not pro- 
perly understood, may have the most fatal oonsequenoes. Suppose an 
aide-de-oamp sent with an order directing a movement at a critical 
moment, and that he is not sufficiently iustracted to understand the 
order with which he is intrusted; he must, in this case, merely try to 
repeat the words in which he received the order ; and if this is not 
clearly understood when ho delivers it, he is, if unacquainted with the 
principles of his profession, totally incapable of explaining what was 
really meant. It may very well happen in a division that the officers 
of the quartermaster’s and adjutant-general’s departments are absent 
temporarily from the division on duty, in wliich case the majors of 
brigade should be able to act for them ; besides which, majors of bri- 
gade should be eligible to be advanced to the 4idjutant-generars and 
quartermaster-general’s departments. In addition to these reasons, it 
is desirable to extend the number of the instructed staff of the army to 
this extent. * * . * * ^ 

It should be borne in mind, that some men are so constituted, 
that although they cannot become students and men of science, they 
may possess some of the higliesjb qualities of warriors ; and that such 
services are not to be rejected from mere pedantic considerations. This, 
however, only brings more strongly to view a most important fact, not 
always observed or acknowledged, that commanders without science, 
but having other high qualities^ can only succeed in important opera- 
tions in the field when assisted by a highly-in^lligent and carefully- 
instructed stuff And there is a case deserving the greatest considera- 
tion : all who have ever seen war will admit that the qualities rc(iuired 
by a general officer commanding in the field are very rarely met with, 
and coiisciiuontly it must frecpiently happen, from the very nature of 
man, that important commands fall into the hands of incompetent com- 
manders. 'i'liis it is utterly impossible to avoid, for many men do not 
even know themselves before being tried in such commands. The very 
great im])ortauce of abating or overcoming this most serious evil, is 
that of having a hi^ily instructed and efficient staff It may be argued 
that a commander who is dtifective and obstinate will not be guided by 
his staff. This may apply to onlinary circumstances, but will not 
always be the case in actual operations in presence of an enemy ; for 
then the stake is too great, the responsibilit^and risk too imminent, 
for tlie defective man not to lean uj>on those who are able to support 
him.’ ” 

And again, how entirely w'c agree with Colonel Larcom and 
Colonel Portloek in their evidence |hat the professional know- 
ledge of officers will depend on the inducements offered. 

“ We find in the evidence sent to us many traces of an opinion 
which is believed to be prevalent in the army, that it is useless to speak 
of giving education, unless it is to be made to tell upon an officer’s ad- 
vancement. Thus, although none of our questions bore directly on the 
point, we find Colonel Larcom expressing his conviction that— 

T 
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* The absence of encouragement has been a greater evil than the 
want of facilities. Men will always find the means of attaining know- 
ledge if they feel that its possession will advance them. Select for 
superior duties officers who distinguish themselves by superior acquire- 
ments, and you will soon have high attainments.’ 

Colonel Portloek’s words ai'e : ‘ The great stimulus, however, must 
ever be the prospect of ultimate success in obtaining the object of 
labour ; and until it shall be felt that acquisition of knowledge leads to 
a sel(?ction for employment in honourable and lucrative posts, it cannot 
he expected thdt any system of instruction should be fully successful/ ” 

We have hitherto said nothing of our artillery and engineers. 
The officers of these arms, while equal to the line in steady cou- 
rage in the field, add to this national characteristic the valuable 
qualitj’’ of cultivated iutclligcnce, and the i)cculiar practical and 
scientific acquirements of their especial brancli of tlie service. 
Still it needs not the evidence of the Royal Commission of 1857 
to show us, that, very good as they are, they too, in common with 
all human iiistitutioTis, arc imperfect; this is frankly adoiow- 
ledged by all the ordnance officers examined by the comnilssion. 

General Sir Ilo^vard Douglas, late of the Royal Artillery, 
teUs us as follows : 

“ Q. Would it be,j)ossible, and if possible desirable, to have further 
instruction given to officers after joining ? Of what nature should it 
be, and what would be the best means of affording it ? 

A. Further instructic)n Avould be ]»ossiblo and desirable ; it is even 
necessary, if the school education at Woolwich is to be reiiclorcd avail- 
able, as far as it miglit be, for the jmblic sci-vicc. Most young men, 
after joining the regiment or corps, neglect to keep up the kiiowhMige 
they have acquired at the academy, and thus arc incapable of applying 
it to useful purposes. <^Thc few officers of artillery and engineers who 
have distinguished themselves in the scientific worl^ arc bright excep- 
tions. 

Officers ofwch brandies require a greater amount of Tnathematics 
than can be communicated to them during their cadetship. Supposing 
them to retain all the elementary mathematics which they liavc ac- 
quired then, they need the higher branches of dynamics and hydrod}^- 
namics, the knowledge of tactics, w’th military history, and a more 
perfect knowledge of the French and German languages. These sub- 
jects might be acquired at Woolwdeh under professors end mastery. 
More practical knowledge is required respecting tJie strength of mate- 
rials and the consti-uction of ihachincry. Artillery officers require a 
more complete knowledge of chemistry, the tactics of artillery in the 
field, &c. These subjects would require professors and instructors, and 
might be obtained at the academy, at tlie arsenal, and in the dockyard. 

The artillery and engineering services should be combined with 
those of a general staff, by adequate attainments on the part of the 
officers in the study of military topography and general tactics.” 
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Major-General Chesney^ Royal Artillery, has given m Iiis 
strong opinions in a more detailed e\idenee ; they are so full of 
practical good sense that we much regret that thpir length renders 
it impossible for us to extract them here. 

Nor are our engineer officers less convincing in their evidence. 
Major-General Sir Harry Jones tells us: 

Q. As the result of your observations in the Crimea, would you 
say that in any points of practical or scientific knowledge the education 
of tlie officers of the engineers, as at present conducted, is susceptible 
of improvement ? 

result of my obsciwations in the Crimea is, that the eduea- ^ 
tibn:^ t^ji^oi^cers of engineers, as at present conducted, is susceptible 
of imi)rov^eiBi|^ it. should be more practical. 

Q. Can you any suggestions with the view for the improve- 

ment of the teacliing now given at the academy at Woolwich ? 

J. Not being sufficiently acquainted with the mode of teaching at 
the academy at Woohvicli, no suggestions are ofiered. 

Q, What, in your opinion, is the amount of mathematical know- 
ledge which, according to the usual system (as pursued prior to the 
war), is rcqiiiKitc for passing with advantage through the course of study 
followed at Chatham ? 

A. Tlio amount of mathematical knowledge, according to the sys- 
tem pursued prior to the war, is sufficient for^)iissing with advantage 
through the course of study followed at the Royal Engineer Estahlish- 
ineiit, Chatliam, 

Q. Do you consider that qfficers Jiic sufficiently instructed when 
they join at Chatham, either as regards the extent or the de[)th and 
accuracy of their knowledge, to enable them to follow the course with 
full advantage ? 

A. Officers who join at Chatham, after having passed through the 
Royal Military Academy and the Practical Class at Woolwich, arc suf- 
licicutly instructed, as regards the extent of knowledge, to enable them 
to follow the course with full advantage. As to the depth and accu- 
racy of their knowledge, no general answer can be given; tlie questions 
can be answered only with reference to each offi(!er, the depth and ac- 
curacy of knowledge varying wdth each individual. 

Q. Are there any subjects not at .present taught at Chatham wdiicb 
you think should be added to the course"? Can you suggest any im- 
])rovcinent in the general mode of instniction pursued ? 

A. Architecture, mineralogy and geology, military and landscape 
drawing and sketching, .mecliauics, bjjdrod^aminics, railways, stoahven- 
giucs of various dcscrijitiong, and madiincry ; also a laboratory course. 
As to the latter questiifci, the Chatham course may be considered too 
much of an educational nature, and not sufficiently practicah 

Q, In case of such improvements being effected, what additional 
amount of previous mathematical knowledge would become requisite ? 

A , None ; if well grounded in all the branches of it, to fbe extent 
professed to have been acquired. 
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Q* Without reference to what may be the present state of teaching, 
what do you consider to be the education, both scientific and practical, 
which would most completely qualify an officer of the engineers for the 
discharge of his various duties ? 

A, The duties wliich officers of engineeirs are called upon to perform 
are so numerous and so varied, that it is extremely difficult to define 
what the education, both scientific and practical, should be to qualify an • 
officer of engineers for the discharge of his various duties. 

General science, in a very extended sense, is most necessary and 
important for an engineer offiiier, and a practical acquaintance with al- 
most every subject embraced under this head. Mathematics, beyond a 
certain degree, is not necessary ; to that point every person may be be- 
neficially instructed ; but no individual can be made a first-rate mathe- 
matician unless he jiossesseB an aptitude for the science. The higher 
blanches of matliematics are seldom required in the practical duties of 
a military engineer-^’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Simmons, C.B., Royal Engineers, like General 
Chesney, prefaces the following clever and important suggestions 
in answer to the questions of the commission by a modest avowal 
of his own early professional difficulties from the want of that 
^‘sounder and more extended practical education in military en- 
ginteringP which he so ably advocates. 

“ Q, What instructif*n or assistance in tlieir professional studies is 
at present supplied to officers in the engineers after joining their re- 
spective corps ? 

A. Tlie instruction and assistance at present sujiplicd to engineer 
officers in prosecuting their ijrofessional studies after joining tht‘ir corps, 
is confined to a course of practical military cJigiuecring at Cliatliam, and 
a very limited course of architecture, with an extension and practical 
application of the knowledge of surveying which they have acquired at 
the academy. After completing tlie course of instruction at C^iatham, 
they assume the <lutics and responsibilities of officers of engineers, ac- 
quiring such knowledge as they may from the performance of their 
duties, which frequently take them to and detain them in the colonies, 
where they have but few books or opportunities of studying their j)ro- 
fessiim in its higher and more extended branches \ the whole of the mi- 
litary colonies being, so far as I am aware, without military libraries or 
works of reference, e\cei)t so far as they may have been obtained by 
the officers tliemselvcs individually, or united for the purpose in mutual 
association. 

* Q, Would it be possible, and if possible desirable, to have further 
instniction or assistance given to officers after joining ? Of what na- 
ture should it be, and what would be the best imeans of afibrding it ? 

A. It appears to be most desirable, and perfectly practicable, that 
further instruction and assistance should be given to officers after join- 
ing in enabling them to pursue their studies in the higher branches of 
the profession. 

On this subject it appears to me necessary to digress a little, and 
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revert to the condition of officers of engineers when they first join the 
corps.* 

They enter the corps at ages varying from seventeen to twenty or 
twenty-one, with an education which has been acquired either at the 
Royal Military . Academy at Woolwich, or at some other school, the ex- 
tent of that education having been tested by examination. From the 
nature of things, this education is only tlieoretical ; it remains, there- 
fore, to teach them the .practical utility of wdiat they have learnt, and 
the application of science to practice. 

As they are specially destined to become military, and not civil en- 
gineers, It is above aJI things essential, before learning the ordinary ap- 
plication of science to practical military engineering, that they should 
have a thorough knowletlge of military organisation in all its branches, 
and of the use and effect of the Weapons used in warfare. This know- 
ledge is acquired to a certain extent by such officers as have been ca- 
dets at the academy at Woolwich; but* others, who at once gain their 
commissions from private educational institutions, can liave but very 
little acquaintance with the subject. 

As 1 consider it to be above all things desirable that officers of en- 
gineers should be thorough soldi ers^ -well acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of British soldiers, and capable of distributing them at their work 
in a manner consistent with the ordinary formation of British troops, 
as also that they should understand their wants and requirements in 
camp and barracks, I am of -opinion that vcrj|mi»ch benefit would be 
derived from attaching them to regiments of tnc line, — if possible at a 
camp, — for a period, at the tcrmiiiation of which they should b(? sub- 
mitted to ah examination as to their knowledge of the formation and 
internal organisation of reginicftits, and the effect of the arms used by 
them, ^ 

• They might also, with great advantage to the public service, be at- 
tached for a time to regiments of cavalry; iSter which, and ab(ive all 
things, I consider it most desirable, if not absolutely necessary to en- 
able them to perforin their duties in the ffedd, that they should be at- 
tached to the artillery, and go through a good practical course of artil- 
lery, not such as is now gone through by cadets, but more extended and 
perfect, attending as much practice as jiossible, and thus obtaining as 
perfect a knowledge as possible of tlie application and effect of artillery* 

i am induce<l strongly to urge this point, from the certainty I have 
of the very imperfect knowledge possessed by officers as to the use and 
effect of artillery, which I conceive may be productive of great incon- 
venience, if not disaster, in the field. In fact, I believe iustances are 
not wanting where the undue appreciation of the effect of the arms noW|^ 
in use has been productive of late years of very ill effects ; ami much of 
tbe differences of opinion which have arisen among engineers of various 
countries of late years, and have led to such diversity in tlje construc- 
tion of fortified places, arises from this cause. 

By attaching the young engineer officer to the various branches of 
the services, for a period which, 1 should conceive, ought ii<4 to be less 
than three years for an officer joining at once from a civil ^ncational 
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csttfthlishiaenfc, or than two years for one who has htid the benefit of an 
education at a military establishment, it is to be hoped that the young 
engineer would bring to his studies of practical engineering the habits 
and ways of thinking of a soldier, unbiassed by the prejudices of any 
particular atm; and tliat bo would therefore be capable of turning the 
engineering knowledge already acquired, or to be acquired by him, to 
the best account as a military engineer. 

Before joining the establishment for j)ractical instruction in engi- 
neering, it would appear to be desirable that he should again be care- 
fully examined as to his theoretical knowdedge, which he ought rather 
to have extended than otliervvise during the period of Ids beings attached 
to tlie various branches of the army, as well as in the knowledge he has 
attained by being attached to those I)rancheH of the service. If found 
wanting in his examination, he miglit probably lie found fit for appoint- 
lutnt io a coniiuissiou in the infantry or cavalry, which do not require 
so extensive an education. 

* A great advantage also, 1 conceive, to the practical education iu mi- 
litaiy matters thus given to the young officer, would be that he would 
con>e to learn the practical ap])lication of his theoretical science at a 
more advanced age, when Ids mind, instead of learning the practice of 
his profession by routine, would better appreciate the advantages to bo 
derived from the course of study now' ojxjued to him. 

lo proceed now with the subject of practical engineering, I w'ould 
observe that the edupatmn is, so far uh 1 am aware, at present confined 
to— ^ 

1, " A knowledge of sapjnng aiidjndning, and tlie practical works of 
a siege. 

2. Pontooning. 

3, A very limited ftrchitcctunil course. 

4. Surveying and celestial observations. » 

To these should, I tliitik, be 'added — 

kirst. A practical aeq,uaiiitaTmo with the employment and distribu- 
tion of labour under various conditious, such as an abundance or a very 
reduced amount of tools, aidinal labour, or practical means, &c., iu 
making fieldworks or permanent works entailing large excavations 
and embankments in parapets and ramparts, including the application 
of modern science as in use lu the construction of large earthworks and 
excavations of all sorts on railways, and iu the making of docks and 
breakwaters. 

The best way of acquiring this knowledge is by practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject itself^ at present only to be acquired upon the 
,^large civil ^rks in progress in the country. As civil engineers might 
possibly evince jealousy in allowing officers to visit and remain upon 
these works a sufficient time to allow of their becoming practically ac- 
quainted with their mode of execution, it might be worthy of consider- 
ation whether troops might not be employed, with advantage xo them- 
selves and to the country, in executing any such works that may be in 
course of construction iu the country ; or even whether it might not be 
advantageous, on some of the waste lauds adjoining some one of the 
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permanent camps now beinpr established in the cauntiy, to make such 
works, eithei* in the shape of butts for target-practice, or intrenchraeiits 
to the camp itself; and so, at the same time, to instruct soldiers and 
officers of the army generally in that important branch of their service, 
without the application of which they can scarcely expect to pass through 
a campaign in actual warfare. It is to be observed, that a knowledge 
of this description of work is almost as essential to the soldier and offi- 
cer in the state to which war is now reduced as the use of the particu- 
lar arm they are Called upon to use. 

Secondly. A practical knowledge of road-making, with a study of 
the materials best adapted for metalling. 

Thirdly. A practical aecpiaintance with making both floating and 
standing bridges, and the adaptation of boats and materials of all de- 
scriptions to tjacli. This would include a knowdedge of the strength and 
application of materials under the most variable circumstances. 

Fourthly, A far greater practical ac<piaiutance with lield-sketching, 
including the estimation of heights and distances. Upon these sketches 
the student might be requirexl to indicate tlie occupation of tl\c ground 
eitlior for a jicrinanent or temporary camp, due regard l>cing had to 
drainage and supply of water as well as defence, and the application of 
fieldworks to strengthen given j>usition.s. 

Fifthly. It would apj^car advisable, if engineer officers are to be con- 
tinued in the eonstrnetion and elmrge of barracks, that the architectu- 
ral course sliould be extended. On tiiis subjecj| however, I speak with 
extreme diffidence, as my acquaintance with the course does not extend 
beyond the year 1838. 

It is probable that the whole of the 00111*30 here indicated, including 
the perio<l of service with the various arms, would occupy nearly five 
years, — a time wliieli I consider not excessive to form an engineer who 
shall be fit to be in trusted with such large iiiUu’ests as fall to the lot of 
engineers in the field, with a ])robability of those works being executed 
with credit to himself and to Lis couuliy, jind wdth the utmost ad- 
vantage and security of the troojis and army with which he may be 
serving.” * 

Wc could rnake many more interesting extracts from these 
instructive evidences ; but we want room. No one can read them 
without feeling their talent and their truth. 

With such a wealth of admirable material as these services 
afford us, if judiciously encouraged, it is impossible to foresee the 
limit which oui‘ scientific corps ma}- attain ; believe tliat they 
will become more and more important as science and new in- 
ventions yield tfreir aid to war. 

Wchave already added war-steamers, the rail, and the electric 
wire tp our means of attack. This is only the beginning of 
changes which will be as great as those produced by the inven- 
tion of gunpowder in the fifteenth century. Our engineer officers 
will have to direct or repel the extraordinary powers of destruc- 
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tion. which chemistry and science will create. Engine will fight 
against engine^ and skill comlnned with courage predominate 
over mere human strength and numbers. 

We have now done with the officers^ and proceed to a much 
simpler subject, the improvement of the privates, — the bone and 
sinew of all armies. 

It would be vain to expect that the class of clever and edu- 
cated recruits, whom we hope to induce to enlist in our ranks, 
can do so, while our military code is disgraced hy corporal pun- 
iahmcnt. It is true that its infliction is now happily of rare oc- 
currence, and that only hardened and incorrigible culprit.<, guilty 
of outrageous and disgTaccful crimes, are subjected to it. But 
with these degraded creatures the punishment is useless as a cor- 
rective. They have lost all sense of shame j and the amount of 
its severity, the mere bodily siiflcring allowed to be inflicted, is 
so lestrictcd, that these men no longer dread it. Such criminals 
had far better be discharged with ignominy, sentenced to trans- 
portation or penal servitude; or even, when the crime is atrocious, 
or subversive of all discipline, and often repeated — ^to death. For 
we are convinced that this last alh^niativc is yet more merciful 
than the old system of retaining wretched men in tlie service 
whose lives alternate between the guardroom, tlie coiirt-maiflial- 
room, the punishmcii, parade*sc|iiiire, and the hospital. Worse 
than useless — they are a continufid disgrace and incurnbrauce to 
their regiment. The fact that this brutal punishment is retained 
in the clauses of the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, as applic- 
able too to almost every breach of discipline wlicther great or 
small, and hy regulations^ read aloud to the men at the head of 
every regiment once a month (on muster-day), must humiliate 
and disgust a civiliscjd and right-feeling recruit. It tends to lower 
all self-respect, military pride, and espriUde-corps and, if 
retained, will do more to discourage recruiting from, a better 
class of men than many more real obstacles. The very name of 
the thing is hateful. It may have been upheld through igno- 
rance and prejudice by old officers, who were called discipliiia- 
riaris^^ forty years ago, and who believed that soldiers, like spaniels 
aTid walnut-trees, the more you beat them, the better they be 
— but it must be remembered that our ranks were then filled from 
the rt^fuse of jails, iiud that felons w^erc allowed to commute their 
punishment to servitude in the army. Now we have a far dif- 
ferent material; and this Muscovite barbarism should be ex- 
punged altogether from our military code. 

When the late war broke out, while we were priding our- 
selves on being the richest and the greatest manufacturing coun- 
try in the world, we wxre far inferior in our military eejuipments 
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not only to the French but even to the Russians. For many 
years we had thought fit to contrive that the military incorae 
which we conferred on our most distinguished general officers 
should be dexnved from defrauding the soldiers of the very regi- 
ments which they feci so proud to command, — that whereas a 
fixed sum, proportioned to the number of rank and file, was 
voted annually for the clothing and appointments of a regiment, 
only a part of this sum should be re^ly paid by the generaPs 
agents for its legitimate purpose, the surplus being confiscated 
for the gencral^s own profit ; this being the acknowledged r\nd 

only oificial emolument which he derived from the command of 
¥ 

lus regiment. The consequence was, that nothing conld bo 
worse than the material and the making-up of our soldiers^ 
clothing. Manufacturers and contractors becaine comj)etiti[&rs 
in this great fraud ; they invented a machine for the tcaring-up 
old worn-out refuse AvooUen cloth, and then rc-spinning and 
weaving the matetrials — the “ devil’ s-dust^^ of Leeds — ^into a new 
fabric. This, dyed red, was the stuff of which the soldier’s coatee 
was made. Even thii vile spongy ravelling material was cur- 
tailed in the cutting-oiit and making-up, so as to fit tight, and 
to (3mbaiTa.ss the free use of the arms. Of course it stood no 
Avear j and hence tlie raggedness and tlic nakedness, the cold and 
the misery during that dreadful a\ inter our soldiers passed in the 
trenches before Sebastopol; and hence many of the tenants of 
the hospitals and graveyard at Scutari. Buttoned up tight in 
his elosc-fitting coatee ; his head aching fi*®m the pressure of a 
cumbrous lacquer-topped ill-fitting .shako; his neck inqjilloried 
in a clicking stock ; his lower limbs constrained bj’’ ill-made 
scanty trousers ; his feet cramped and lamed by ill-made ill- 
fitting boots; carrying on his hack a grant square hlack-var- 
nishecl box cramful of superfluous ‘^necessaries/’ called a knap- 
sack, and strapped on by breast-straps so constructed as to impede 
his breathing ; jnmed with a heavy musket and bayonet ; a pouch 
containing sixty rounds of ball-cartridges, so hung by shoulder- 
belts behind hint, that he will spill half his ammunition Avheu 
trying to get at it, you have the picture of one of our overloaded 
Euglisli infantry soldiers, who dropped down apoplectic or faint- 
iug on the march to Varna, unable to keep up beside the less 
encumbered French soldier, and who afterwards (so litl1(3 did wc 
improve by experience) was far outstripped in the march on 
Kertch by even Turkish infantry. We seem to think that the 
uniform Avhich suits our English winter mmt do for all climates j 
and so Ave make' our soldiers wear the same coat in the snows of 
Canada, the hot winds of Madras, or the fiery white glare of 
liarbadoes* 
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j^Our way of lodging our army has of late very much im- 
proved ; space and ventilation have been attended to in all our 
newly-constructed barracks. "Wc no longer crowd our soldiers 
into low ill-ventilated sleeping*rooms, filled almost to sulfocatlon, 
where the bad air brought on - that tendency to consumption 
which used to fill our hospitals and decimate our ranks. But in 
the colonics the old system yet prevails ; and the mortality in a 
regiment on its first landing in the West Indies is oftener caused 
by this fatal mistake than by the climate^ or the yellow fever, or 
the new rum, usually blamed for the loss of life really caused 
by the overcrowded barrack-room. The newly -airived men die 
down to the reduced number the barnick-roomis can' hold with 
safety ; and then the regiment gets healthy, and is said to be 
Ifcccliraatised/^ until the arrival of fresh drafts from home brings 
back the mortality; and so the waste of soldiers goes on during 
tlie whole term of the regiment’s colonial service. The officers, 
who arc better lodged, do not die in the same proportion. Since 
recruits have become costly, the improvement of barracks is as 
much a matter of economy as of humanity^ The mismanagement 
in the housing, the clothing, and the food of our troops, produces 
the necessary result ; they waste away on tropical scta ice ; and 
then we are told that the imprudence, the intemperance, the bad 
habits of our soldiei.=5 have caused all the mischief, and that offi- 
cial stupidity and routine have nothing to do with it. We must 
care more for these vital requisites, especially now that so large 
a force is needed tojtjnaiiitam our Indian empire, if we mean to 
do justice to our noble soldiers, as well as to keep dovm army- 
estimates.” 

Iltjform in the army will, we fear, never be truly and faith- 
fiilly carried out until it is forced on our Government by the 
public voice ; when that voice is sufficiently loud, we may hope 
to see our regiments officered by men who know more than , the 
present race of the science of war, led by generals who can *be 
selected from a wider choice by pre-eminent merit. W e shall then, 
too, see a vast improvement in the material and the liabits, as well 
as the discipline and happiness, of our admirable soldiers. 

P.S. Just as this article w^as put into our printer’s hands, 
we have seen an abstract of the last royal commission upon the 
system of purchase in the army. We think it a very able and 
valuable exposition, more carefidly and candidly worked out than 
such commissions usually are. We cannot, therefore, but feel 
complimented in finding that many of the view^s and inferences 
the commission has recorded, endorse a large proportion of the 
opinions and convictions we have just stated. Of course we agree 
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with Sir Dc Lacy Evans, that the reforms the cotnmission pro- 
poses, though in a right direction, do not go nearly fer enough ; 
suggesting only on instalment where wc should like to sec an 
unreserved concession. 

Our limits do not permit us to criticise the details. We will 
only protest against the hasty, the unwise, and the illiberal pro- 
posal of Sir Charles Trevdyan to clip the small pittance the 
country has long granted to the widows and oiphans of our of- 
ficers. This little economy resembles one c4the fictions a popular 
novelist would have attributed to his fabulous “ Circumlocution 
Office.'' It is notorious that while serving in a regiment an officer 
cannot possibly live decently on his pay. It is yet less possible that 
he can (as he might in the comparatively far higher paid civil 
service) insure his life, or save up and invest moiicy, or make 
any posthumous provision for his wife and children. The scale 
of the pensions to officers’ widows and the “ compassionate ftuid” 
is even now far too low. Fifty pounds a-ycar to a captain’s 
widow, and seventy pounds yearly to a lieutenant - colonel’s 
widow, is all that can now be given ; and this miserable dole is 
fenced oft‘ with provisions and exclusions unworthy of a generous 
country. Docs.our assistant-seci’ctary to the Treasury contem- 
plate seeing these ladies candidates for admission to a union 
poorhouse ? • 

He proposes also to diminish pretty largely the actual official 
income of officers now serving, by' curtailing or abolishing that 
proportion of it which goes under the denomination of “regu 
mental allowances.” Now we happen to know that those allow- 
ances are not only well-earned, but absolutely necessary, unless 
a regimental officer’s personal pay be very largely increased. 
This neccs.sity, too, has often been questioned in the recurring 
annual debate on the army-estimates, and hitherto ])roved to l)e 
unau.swerable — even surviving the pmning-kuife of the late Mr. 
Joseph Hume. Hoes Sir Charles Trevelyan think he can cut 
closer than our old friend the member for hlontrose? 
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kuT. II.-^THE ATJTOBIOGBAPIIY OP A MOHAMMEDAN 
GENTLEMAN. 

Autohiography of Lutfiilluh^ a Mohammedan Gentlmnan, and hu 
- UVa/mact'wm mtli hu Fellow-crwatnres; interspmed with 
marks on tlw Habits, Customs, and Character of the People with 
whom he had to d^l Edited by Edward 7J. Eastwick, F.R.S.y 
F.S.A., &c. London; Smith and Elder, 1807. 

THistamusin,*^ volume is compiled by Lieutenant Eastwick of 
Haileybury College, from the notes and journal of a Mussul- 
man native of India, who visited England in 1814. In his 
preface, Lieutenapt East wick points to Lutfullah's views as in- 
dicative of the distaste of the natives of India to progress, and 
of the alien character in which the English are regarded by the 
proper inhabitants of Hindostan. To*draw this especial infer- 
ence merely from the opinions of Lutfullah as published, ap- 
pears to be‘ somewhat hard upon him ; but Lieutenant Ehst- 
wick speaks also, no doubt, from personal acquaintance. 

Lutfullah is one of a class of men not rare ifi Western India 
among the native ^Mussulmans of middle rank, who, shrewd in 
observation, but of much simplrcity of mind and hiithfulness 
of character, by energy and industry, especially in the acquisi- 
tion of languages, fit themselves to be useful aids to European 
oflBcers. Though a steady supporter *of all befitting a good Mus- 
sulman, he does not hesitate to admire, when his means of 
knowledge suffice to enable him to understand, English supe- 
riority. To one acquainted with Orientals, much of the lan- 
guage of the book is clearly that of the compiler, though em- 
bodying the sentiments of Lutfullah. There is a dedication 
by Lutfullah himself, from Surat, to an Indian director and 
further to establish his glaim to consideration, he prefixes his 
pedigree, carried back to^Adam, in which, of course, he does not 
forget to state as his peculiar ancestry ^he several generations 
betvreen Adam and Noah. 

Lutfullah, meaning “the favour of God,'' was born at Dlia- 
ranagar in Malwa in 1802. Amongst his immediate ancestors 
was a saint ; and his father, who died in his infancy, was of 
sacred order ; and Lutfullah himself, as a boy, considered him- 
self a sort of saint, doing duty at, and obtaining profits from, an 
hereditary shrine. His behaviour, however, was by no means 
uniformly saintly, nor did the treatment he received from others 
appear always to recognise his saintship. Somewhat after the 
fashion of Rousseau's Confessions, he relates the mischievous 
tricks of his early days, — ^how he introduced croton-oil into his 
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schoolmaster's coffee in revenge for a flogging ; how he placed 
frogs in his mother's work-basket ; and how he fired with gun*^ 
powder the beard cd* an old saint, Sliaikh Nasnillah, a family 
friend, who favoured them with his company too frequently, 
whilst asleep, — a crime the magnitude of which may be under- 
stood when we recall the reverend character attributed by good 
Mussulmans to a well-grown beard Lutfullah's revenge on the 
schoolmaster was perpetrated, he says, with the tear of sorrow 
in one eye and the light of satisfaction in the other." He was, 
however, always diligent and reflective, being treated by his 
mother, who was his principal guardian in his childhood, with 
judicious strictness, and his earnest and constant affection for 
whom forms a pleasant trait in his character, Ilis religious 
education, as usual with Mussulmans, began early; and although 
eventually he became firm in his faith, the variety of religions 
he encountered gave rise in his youth to sceptical thoughts. 
Having on one occasion been plucked by an old Brahmin out 
of a tank in which he was nearly drowned through the instru- 
mentality of some cousins, who shared in the profits of tas shrine 
and would have profited by his death, he was, in gratitude, in- 
duced to bow to a stone image of the Brahmin’s Hindoo lieity ; 
at the same time, however, “ bending his little mind to the Al- 
mighty, the only God, the maker of the sfyiie and all crea- 
tures." As a young Moslem, he was early tauglit to “ ridicule 
the folly of Hindoos worshipping stones fashioned by themselves, 
and other beings besides the Supreme one." However, he adds, 
he could not but remember*that “ if Hindoo shrines are stones, 
those of Mussulmans are dust and bones," and that Christians 
too seemed to fall into various opinions of Jesus Christ (“Blessed 
be his name,” he adds in reverence); andhg concludes by stat- 
ing that he was troubled wdth sceptical doubts till the age of 
tliirty, “ when close study set his brain right," 

The motto of the book is, “ Ami one man in his time plays 
many parts and Lutfullah in liis varied and adventurous life 
has pursued the several occupations of a saint, soldier, physician, 
tutor, secretary, and writer. The first notions he conceived of 
the English as a boy from general report were sufficiently 
vague; but at that period (about 1810) Europeans were far 
less known in Malwa^than they are now : 

Strange tilings were said regarding this wonderful people, who, 
it was affirmed, had no skin, but a thin membrane covering their body, 
which made them appear abominably white. They were perfect in 
magical art, which made them successful in all their undertakings. 
They did not believe in our blessed prophet, and they called them- 
BclveB Christians ; but would not act upon the laws of the sacred An- 
jii, which holy book they had changed in several places to serve their 
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worldly purposes. Most of them still worshipped images, and they 
Ute every thing, and particularly things forbidden by the holy Moses, 
and this in spite of the order of the sacred Anjil (St. Matthew v. 18, 

1 9) j nay, they did not spare human flesh when driven to extremity. 
They had made three Gods for themselves, instead of one,— the only 
Omnipotent Supreme Being, — contrary to their first commaiid|nent ; 
and, most absurd of all, they attributed to the Almighty God the hav- 
ing wife and children ; and by the same token they called their Pro- 
phet an<l themselves Son and children of God, Such reports were the 
topic of almost all conversations, and many other things were said 
against them, and only one in their favour, that they were not unjust ; 
but in the administration of justice they never deviated from the sa- 
cred book of the ancient law of Solomon, the son of David, <fec. 

Ilis first journey was to Baroda, the capital of the Gui- 
oowar s territory, whither his mothers brother, with whom 
they lived, ‘‘ tired of the sufferings consequent upon poverty/" 
t^)ok him ; and on the journey he received tribute to his saint- 
ship : the cartmen, Moslems of the oilmen caste/' he says, 
regularly worshipping us" while on this his first travel. “ ^he 
curiosities of nature filled his little mind with uncommon^ 
amusement." At Baroda he first saw Englishmen, meeting four'^ 
of them in the sfreet : 

Their dress tightly fitted their bodies, without fiiiy skirt, to screen 
such parts as the law of niodesty has taught man to conceal. I felt 
inclined to accost them ; but thought myself too yo;mg to venture on 
such an intrusion in a foreign city. I raised ray hand, however, to my 
forehead in token of salutation, withouf uttering tlie sacred sentence, 
^As salainun alaiknm,’ to whicli iny mind whispered none were en- 
titled except ti’ue believers. They returned my salutation very kindly, 
whicli civility greatly softened my i)rejudice9 against them,” 

Having returned home, he underwent the religious rite 
common to Jewsji^d Mussiilmans ; but- he protests against the 
rite as contrary ^ common %ense, and not binding by religion 
on Mussulmans ;%nd he contrasts with its rigid observance the 
shortcomings of Mussulmans in more important matters, notic- 
ing especially addiction to intoxicating drinks, and receiving 
interest for money lent, both being prohibited by the Koran. 
However, struck perhaps by the inconvenience of the rule 
against interest, he adds with philosophical abandonment, 
“Let me be silent on the subject, leaving things to run their 
own course ; a mortal like myself should not deviate from a 
path followed by twelve crores (120,00(),(K)0) of people for the 
last more than twelve and a half centuries." The next journey 
of the family, also induced by poverty, '^was to Ujjain, with a 
few manuscripts for sale. Here Lutfullah's uncle urged liis 
mother to marry again \ when she, apparently to Lutfullah ’s 
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admiration, angrily replied, that she and her son must be 
cumbersome, and in future would take care to live separately 
by her industry, adding, “ she would rather go to hell than 
submit t6 such nonsense again;" doubtless intending to give 
emphasis to her assertion by the strength of an expression 
which in Mussulmaliee phrase would not contain the vulgarism 
it does when translated into English. She, however, soon forgets 
her resolution, and marries again, espousing a subahdar high iil 
the employ of a native ranee, mother of Dowlut Row Scindia. 
At first the sul)ahdar s '‘gaudy military appearance" led Lut- 
fullali to believe he was a man of courage but on trial he 
found his stepfather “worse than a jackal." The subah- 
dar gets into trouble with the native court on his mistress's 
death, which is attributed to having shaved his head on an un- 
lucky day. Lutfullah takes this opportunity of pointing out 
some general superstitions respecting good and ill luck ; pre- 
facing ‘his remarks, however, by stating that the law of the 
blessed prophet rejects every kiM of superstition, “whether 
founded on astrology or Arab traditions of tlie dark ages al- 
though, as he laments, Mohammedans in general will still fol- 
low the errors of false religion. The Mussulmans of India are 
greatly under tlie influence of such superstitions. There are 
rules for ascertaining lucky days ft)r paufticular purposes; a 
cat cro.ssiiig a person’s road prevents his proceeding; peculiar 
significance is attached to sneezes ; and flights of birds, the 
sight ol a lierd of wild-deer, and many other things, arc con- 
sidered bad and good omens. Lutfullah himself, though repu- 
diating the theory, which he terms “ astrological nonsense," 
appears to be always more comfortable in starting on a journey 
on a lucky day. The subahdai- having settled at Gwalior, at a 
distance from his wife, and receiving tidings of tlie birth of a 
son, Ills kindness to Lutfullah ceases, and tliey quarrel; andLut- 
fulhili, receiving a severe beating, absconds; betaking himself 
to adventure, and, carrying with liiin only a loaf, a volume of 
Hafiz, and his scimitar, he starts for Agra. Receiving kindness 
from, divers wayfarers, — a Hindoo shepherd, who presents him 
with milk, but, “ being a Hindoo, would not allow him to touch 
his pot;" and*from a Rajpoot maiden “of lovely air," with 
whom he was much struck, and wlio, giving him water, kindly 
poured it into a cup made by joining her hands, “in a fine 
stream, which he found greatly sweetened by the excellent 
scent of her rosy hand," — ^lie falls in unawares and joins com- 
pany with one J uma, a Thug ; they proceed together, and Juma, 
iiaving adroitly ascertained that he possessed nothing worth 
appropriating, and charming him with his conversation, tenders 
him an oath of sccrccy ; and Lutfullah, being a “ young impru- 
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dent creature," swears bn the ht)ly book. Juma then disposes 
hia mode of proceeding : 

' We adopt various tiaodes/ said he, ^ m making ourselves familiar^ 
with travellers, by appearing to than as mendicants, by engaging to 
be their guides, and even by, acting as pimps for them. The woman 1 
mentioned to you is for the last purpose : she attracts a traveller’s atr 
tention immediately ; and fascinating him imher gnchanting conversa- 
tion, she leads him apart from the road, and then, pretending to be 
tired, she sita under a tree, takes out a tinder-box from lier bag to 
strike fire for smoking. In the tnean time one of us arriving there, the 
traveji^ naturally dislikes sueh an intrusion; but the woman paeifies 
him by telling him “ he is tny husband or brother, mid will soon go 
away about his business after taking a little lire, and then we will 
smoke and talk at leisure” During this talk, if the traveller is not 
enough off his guard in smoking and talking, <fcc., she, as if by acci- 
dent, removes such a part of her dress as naturally very soon attracts 
his whole attention ; and then any one of us, throwing a handkerchief 
like this (exhibiting a long silki handkerchief with a knot) over his 
neck, gives him a pull, which brings him down senseless ; he, however, 
shakes his hands and legs a little, which are instantly silenced by giv- 
ing one sound kick upon his scrotum. His person is then searched, 
and immediately interred at the same spot ; and we pursue our way 
separately, engaging to meet again at a certain place on a certain 
day.’” 

Struck with horror at the company he had fallen into, Lut- 
fallah's ‘‘ ears became deaf, his eyes motionless, and his blood 
thrilled, in his veins;" but he did not lose his self-possession, 
and managing to keep 'awake during the night by burning the 
tip of his finger (rather more severely than he intended), he 
succeeded in giving Tuma the slip, and apprising the native 
authorities at the neighbouring towm of Gohad, when Juma was 
forthwith apprehended and executed, Lutfullah then wanders 
on to Agruj, feeding on the grain that he plucks on the way, 
and observing, My bread, I may say, had the blessing of Jesus 
Christ" He dwells with pleasure on the recollection of this 
journey, its freedom and beauties ; “ The remembrance of my 
morning walks, my al)lutions i;^ the pure limpid springs of 
water, my noon prayers in the still jungles, under the shade of 
the finest tree that I happened to select, on the emerald carpets 
of verdure supplied by nature, whereon I took tny rest after 
the prayers, still enricli my memory with delight and joy" 
Those who have travelled leisurely in India will appreciate his 
delight. There is something exquisitely beautiful in the break 
of day in the Indian woods, the freshness of the cool morning 
air coiitrasting with the sultriness of the night, and the rapid 
transition from stillness broken by few sounds to the abundant 
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signs of awakening insect and animal life. In his observations 
on Agra, Lutfullah takes occasion, while noticing the Emperor 
Akbar, to lament the passing of India to the English rule ; ob- 
“Berving, that had Akbar's successors been half as wise as him- 
self, it would not have been the fate of his country to be under 
foreigners. In eulogising Akbar’s rule in times of confusion, 
he notices that in this peaceful time “ three able statesmen 
of the enlightened land of England” (meaning the governor- 
♦gcneral and the governors of Madras and Bombay), “ aided by 
members of council, find it an irksome and difficult task to 
govern.” In 183 7, Lutfullah attaches himself at Agra to a 
Hindoo hakim or doctor, physician to Hindu Rao, brother-in- 
law of Dowlut liau Scindia; and interesting himself in the 
study of physic, gives the result of som% of his master’s cases, 
cures of snake-bites, &c,, noticing an instance of his skill in 
curing a severe case of hiccough, of which complaint his master s 
patron was cured by pieces of sugar-cane sprinkled with rose- 
water, to be chewed and smoked. " The native doctors, we may 
remark, though often sufficiently acquainted with the proper- 
ties of the common herbs of India, are for the most part very 
ignorant, and practise as much through the aid of superstition 
as medicine ; but in the presidency towns the instruction given 
of late years at the hospitals is effecting $ revolution in the 
practice of physic, many native gentlemen having in those in- 
stitutions acquired an excellent medical education. 

After a time Lutfullah returns to his mother, who, during 
her life, appears to have possessed his ardent affection ; and 
neglecting, as he informs us, in his impatience the caution of 
waiting for a lucky day, he found himself in the house of his 
parent “ with the tears of joy running oveF his face/' At this 
time, when he must have been about sixteen, an English force 
under Sir Thomas Ilislop came into his neighbourhood ; and 
Lutfullah, making acquaintance with some of the soldiers, is 
Struck with an irresistible desire to learn the English language. 
After remaining for some time with his mother, he became 
weary of inactivity; and hearing of the wars in the Deckaii, 
determined to proceed thither, thinking he should find there 
“ a ladder to mount to the terrace of distinction.” His first 
attempt, however, in this direction was unfortunate ; for, re- 
commencing his wanderings, and being entrapped into joining 
a company of wandering Affghans, he was , led by them una- 
wares into a camp of Bheel robbers, with whom he remained 
by compulsion for some time ; until, a quarrel occurring in the 
robber-camp on a division of spoil, the party of Affghans was 
murdered, and Lutfullah, passing through great hardships, 
effected his escape^ and agaia returned to his rhother. This 

V 
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dreadful adventure made much impression ou him ; and he 
relates it, and the proceedings of the robbers, graphically and 
at much length. In returning homewards, having for safety 
from wild animals ascended % troe in tlie night-time, he falls 
to the ground in his slumbers ; but, reascending the tree, he 
secures himself from repetition of the mishap by tying himself 
to a branch with his turban unrolled \ and this gives him occa- 
sion to deliver the following apostrophe in favour of the turban 
and native dress : # 

“ The reader here will observe the superior advantages of the grace* 
ful Asiatic garb ofer the patchful light pieces of dresses of the Euro- 
peans, which can only be used for the one particular purpose of covering 
the body closely. On the other hand, our conveaiient long cr^at may be 
gracefully put on to command respect ; and the same will serve as a bed 
if we chance to have no other. Our dopaUa, the waistband, is a ^one on 
respectable occasions ; it is a eheet to cover one at night if required, 
or may be erected as a small tent to protect one from the burning sun. 
The turban is the most useful part .of the Asiatic attii’e, far superior to 
the European hat in every respect : it is a handsome ornament to the 
human head, and repulses the severity of the sun ; the hat, oa the con- 
trary, attracts it. The turban is the best means to save the life of a 
thirsty traveller in the deserts and jungles, where there is no water to 
be had except in deef» weUs. In such a crisis the precious liquid can 
be drawn by the aid of the turban with great ease. A silken turban's 
softness guards the head from the cut of a sharj) sabre better than a 
heli^et ] it can serve the puqioses of Imndages for wotmds on important 
occasions, when surgical aid is wanting aud not at hand j and many 
other advantages can be derived from it, which, if described, would 
take up time and space unaftbrdable here.’’ 

In the East the bead-dress is regarded as a matter of some 
importance. Respect is paid to a turban as it is by Moham- 
medans to a beard (though in a less degree) : both contribute 
to the dignity of bearing of the Asiatic, and much store is set 
by dignity of deportment in the East. Asiatic gentlemen, such 
as Lutfullah, are for the m(xst part gravely courteous indivi- 
duals, slow and sedate in their demeanour; and the tiu'ban 
befits their solemnity of manner better than a hat or a cap. 
The head-dress is one of the main distinguishing marks of 
caste ; the various Mohammedan sects being often chiefly known 
by the style of their turbans, and the Hindoo castes being dis- 
tinguished mainly by the head-dress and character of paint on 
the forehead. In speaking of different sects and castes, it must 
be remembered that, although there are but two principal Mo- 
hammedan sects, the Shiahs and the Soonis, subdivided sects 
and schismatics are numerous — Borahs, Memous, Khojahs, &c.; 
while the Hindoo community, thi(jugh originahy limited to four 
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castes^ is now spKt up into a multitude of castes, in many cases 
dependent otf the nature of employment or occupation. 

On LutfuHah's return home, he is ethick with jffief at find- 
ing his mother in failing health. With his knowledge of physic, 
he foresees her ^^peedy end ; but philosophises on the 'subject, 
and does not allow himself to be overcome with despair ; for 
life and death are mysterious secrets,^' he says, in the omni- 
potent hand of Providence.^' It is unwise to fear death on 
two days — the day doomed, and the day not doomed for death ; 
because in the former as well as the latter case fear must be 
folly/^ However much influenced by the usuaJ Mohammedan 
doctrines of fatalism, he nevertheless made use of all the reme- 
dies in his power ; but ineffectually. She became worse ; ^d 
on Friday the 24th April, he says, ^‘whilst her head rested 
on my bosom, her pure and sacred soul took its flight to the 
blissful region of eternity. May the blessing of Almighty (rod 
shower on her for ever and ever. Amen.'' He took upon him- 
self all the funeral ceremonies, resolving, he says, that, poor as 
he was, they should be in a dignified style, and that he would 
defray the charges liberally. But his feelings appear to have 
led him to spend more than he could afford; for he concludes 
shortly with this curious statement, V then '' began to think 
of some pretence of deserting the town, wheft my further stay 
seemed likely to be both disagreeable and hurtful to my repu- 
tation ; for the creditors of whom I had borrowed small sums 
already began to importune me for repayment" The native 
Indian, whether Hindoo or Mussulman, is prone to allow his 
feelings at the time of funerals and marriages to carry him far 
beyond the limits of prudence in the matter of expense ; the 
poor Hindoo clerk or writer frequently on •such occasions in- 
volving himself for life by ostentatious expenses and presents 
inconsistent with his means. 

Lutfullah, having imparted to an influential friend ‘^his 
distressful circumstances with tearful eyes," was through his 
kind ofiices appointed postToaster in the Company's service at 
a distant village. He held this office but for a short time, 
when ho again returned home to devote himself to the family 
shrine ; and Sir John Malcolm happening to visit the neigh- 
bourhood, Lutfullah was induced to sell him a stone from the 
shfine, which had upon it a Sanscrit inscription of a Hindoo ' 
legend* Though feeling, be says, .that it was “ improper to have 
one of the relics removed from the place of worship," he re- 
fl(?cted, on the other hand, that it was inexpedient to reject 
the demknd of the great man, whose one word might dispOesess 
Mm of the stone without any remuneration at elV’ BCk he 
allowed the generaVa people to take it, on the plea that the 
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pji^ inscription mtiBt kttvn 1je«n |daced in tfaa* boJy recep^ 
table by mistake, and that the/ sooner it was removed the 
better/' Having nov mastbinil the Mnglish' ki%uage, winch 
took bim eight years, and which he calls the most difficult lan- 
gi^ige in the world, Lutffillah, who was already conversant with 
Hindostanee and Gnzeratee, the iangnages in use in his part 
of the country, and afterwards acquired a knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic, appears to have taken up the profession of a moon- 
shee, or instructor in languages, and attached himself from 
time to time to various European officers as a teacher and 
assistant. He speaks of many of them with affectionate regard ; 
those only who offended his sense of dignity, of which he seems 
very tenacious, receiving occasionally a passing word of censure. 
He does not, however, adopt this mode of life without consi- 
dering whether he should not make the usual pilgrimage of 
pious Muasulmans to Mecca ^ but he concludes, under advice, 
that his stock of money was insufficient for the trip. Whilst in 
an unsettled state of mind on this point, he journeys to Man- 
da vi on the coast, “ to satisfy my curiosity in seeing the sea for 
the first time in my life and he thus delivers himself on the 
subject : 

On beholding ^he immense body of water and its regular ebb and 
flow, I was struck with astonishment at the unlimited power of the one 
.Supreme Being, before whom the whole of our universe is no more 
than an atom. Deeply engaged in such meditations,' as I stood one 
evening at the sea-side looking at the waves on which the large shii^s 
moved up and down, I began to think of the Jain tenets, according to* 
which matter is eternal and self-existent ; but before arriving at the 
conclusion of the blasphemous syllogism, I was startled by a severe 
bite from a dog in the calf of my leg, who came dily behind me, and, 
efter puniidiing me for my crime, ran away like a shot. I followed him 
with my stick for a little distance to revenge the injury, but in vain ; 
tho animal vanished from my sight, and 1 returned home with very 
great pain in the leg." 

lu the ybar 1823 Lutfullah first visited the town and island 
of Bombay m route to Satara, whither he proposed to follow 
the sixth regiment (one of th^d officers of which had been his 
pupil in the character of a moonshee). He proceeds across the 
harbour in the ferry-boat, where he experiences much discom- 
fort ; and on landing, “ took one day’s rest tinder an utnbra- 
goous banyan-tree, enjoying the free air of the Concan com- 
bined wilh the fine sea-breeze," and had all his elothes/and self 
well washed and cleaned after four days’ stay “ in tlie filthy 
ti>wn of Bombay, and one day’s vb^ge eft' boaird the filthiest of 
boats'."^ Bombay is mudb changed and- wastty iiapieved since 
that time; and in lieu of the oM ’fsnfy^boiat there is now a 
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commodious fi|te»iafir Bombiiy to PaawUv l^utfullalf gives 
' blit, a slight account of the city, of Boimbaj:;. but he remarks, as 
disstinguiahiuif it from the native states he. was accustomed to* 
^' Nobody is vpressed to work here without wages*"' At Satara 
he passes his. tune.^ a^moonahee in quietness, without 
disturbed by any thing except domestic affairs ; 

" Such as the neglect of ray setyants in the perfonnanoe of their 
duty and their treacherous condyot, attendecl with petty larceny in my 
house, where, on, my absence during the day,, they had uncontrolled 
anthcrxty. These domestic troubles often embittered iny thoughts and 
disturbed my peace. To remedy snoh evils, 1 felt the ncce^ity of liaving 
a person to superintend ray household and be a companion to me dur- 
ing some of my lonesome hours.” 

“Thus being compelled circumstances/' he says, he mar- 
ries a lady he had known in Cutch, and “ whose destiny had 
brought h6r thither." Under the thraldom of his wife he ejacu* 
lates as follows : 

Man is naturally deluded by temptations, and in many caseg( he is 
not undeceived until he, (irate himself completely entangled in tlxe net 
of trouble. In overrating small evils, we generally bring upon our- 
selves heavier ones. The dream of my happiness in the married state 
was but a short one, and 1 soon found myself more involved in do- 
mestic anxieties than before. Wlieu a bachelor 1 thought for myself 
only j but now I had to think for another person too, whose fate had 
joined mine. The repletion of my purse likewise began to be changed 
for depletion ; aij^d to crow'll all th^e difficulties, to my great sorrow, I 
di.scovcred my new companion to be of a very pettish and hypochon- 
driacal temper, to which I bad to submit in futui’e. 

Such inconveniencos can be easily obviated by our law in divorcing 
a wife, not only for crimes, but even if she is djpagreeable. But who 
can have the heart to pait with his faithful companion without serious 
cause ? This had practice prevails only amongst the low^er classes of the 
people. A man of high station in life may marry four wives at once 
or gradually, and may have as many handmaids as he can BU]>pori^ ; 
tlieii from amongst such a number he is sure to find one who gives him 
every satisfaction, and the rest may be maintained without being re- 
"^pudiated, each knowing that die lias only herself to thank for a rival 
in her lord’s affections, as she ought to liave made herself so dear to 
him that he could not Wve desired & change. Here I drop the grand 
subject of monogamy and polygamy, controverted between the doctors 
of Mobammedauism and Cliristianity. There are many things to be Said 
on both sides ; but ! will not enlarge my journal with these discussioBS,' 
I sid(? with my own law, though 1 have been a monogamist thivjughoat 
all my life*’" 

At Baiaia LutfuUah witnessed a suttee, from wfeiclx jie 
hastened ^tead and dejected /" and' is led to make the folli^ng 
just remarks (m Hmdopiam : 
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> Religious, pure iu tLOT prigiiL ia /coors^ of time beget .supei^ti- 
tioUs^ wMcb give birth to suoh resuw m we have just deaerihed. Tl^e 
(eligiou of the Hindus in its oa^gm is pure and auldkie, as will be 
elearly seen from the books of iheir Ved,,or theological works, whiqli 
were in existehee about 1800 years before our era of the Hijra, or 
about 1100 years before Christ, ^hey cbnsider the only Supreme 
Being to be the self-existing ruler of the universe, styled Bramha. His 
fir^ attributes are the following Trinity i Bramha the Creator, Vishnu 
tibe Preserver, and Siva the Destroyet^, These attributes have each a 
peculiar image, as a medium required for the material being to think 
of the immaterial being, who is one creator of all the visible and in^ 
visible worlds. He is the Almighty who rules and governs all his 
creation by a general providence, resulting from first-determined and 
pre-established principles. 

From so sublime a source of the g^iiine principles of their religion 
runs the pure stream of their law, whicn strictly prohibits all the crimes 
punishable by the laws of the present civilised world, Besides, suicide, 
infanticide, and sacrifice of all kinds, not only human, but of any kind 
of animal, are ranked amongst the heinous crimes. But superstition 
and fablea, and the selfish character of their priests, have in the lapse of 
ages produced immorality and corruption to this degree, tliat the gene- 
rality of the Hindus of this tirne are no more than infidels in the high 
opinion of their Vedantces or theologists ” 

. , In 1829 he virits Sholapore ; and then returns to Surat, 
■where he was received with open arms by his patron Mr. East- 
wick, one of his former scholars. His patron becoming sick, 
Lutfullah puts himself in competition with the English doctor, 
and instead of strong doses prescribes lemdn-eherbet and 
change of air. The doctor remaining in the house for the’' bene- 
fit of his patient, Lutfullah, to his distress, has to minister to 
his, drinking propensities ; and on Mr. Eastwick's departure for 
change of air, rejoices that he in his o-vvn house is no more a 
furnisher of the forbidden liquor to a Christian drunkard. 

In 1833, Lutfullah becomes a practising doctor at Surat, and 
in fifteen months had 664< patients, of whom 661 recovered and 
three died ; but he modestly states that lie took good care not 
to take any difficult cases in hand, but sent such to the ffQvern- 
ment hospital. A son being borii to him^ his physicians pr^- 
tice did not appear sufficiently lucrative, and he resumed, the 
occupation of a tutor. About this time he became acquainted 
with the family of the Nawab of >Surat, entering bis service as 
secretary ; and continues from time to time connected with tUat 
family until the end of his memoirs. He giyes a long factory 
of the affairs of the Nawabs family and its intrigues, which 
have little interest for the general reader. |Iis son died in in- 
fancy, and he laments his death as follows : / 

Poor boy, he suffered his fever and oou^ with the fortitude of a 
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man; he took liis doeee of pbjsie brav«ly, without avail The 
lance of grief pierced my through ^aud but the load was 

irreparable, and there was no remedy except patieiai(^,-^patieiie6^ and 
nothing but patience, the deerees of Heaven.^ . ^ 

Having for the present resigned the Hawaii's i^nrioe, he pro- 
ceeds to join his friend Captain Blastwick, in Sbinde^ serving 
there in a political capacity under Sir Henry (then .Colonel) 

. Pottinger. On sailing tor S<^inde, Lutfullah states his opinion 
of the part of the country he is leaving as follows 

j 

. went on board at one p.m., and bade adieu to the peuihsula— 
the land of ignorance, opium-eating, and infanticide, and its one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand inhabitants, and two hundred and forty-foUr 
cEefs— in the words of the good ploughman of Scotland, 

p ' u ' 

‘J’arewolU toy friendfl, and farewell, my foes; 

My peace with these, and my love with those.* *' 

• The jcmrnal of proceedings in Scinde is in parts interesting, 
but too lengthy to quotejnuch from. Lutfullah, as an enlightened 
Mussulman, is frequently asked to lead the prayers of the less- 
educated Mussulmans he conies in contact with there, giving, as 
he states, much satisfaction ; and he is much attracted by the 
Mohammedan tombs and remains. Indeed, from his youth up- 
wards, throughout his wanderings, his vediration for Moham- 
medan tombs and shrines is conspicuous. 

While in Soinde we find him visiting a Mohammedan chief, 
to induce him to take service with the English, and meeting 
the fears of the chief— “that the English would first take the 
countiy and then force the people to embrace their religion" — 
with a question whether he had ever heard of any compulsory 
measures towards persons of any religiom adopted by the Eng- 
lish in India, where they had ruled now for the last hundred 
years ; asking him to see the regiments with his own eyes, in 
which he would find people of au castes following their own 
religions without any interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment 

Lutfullah had in Scin'de many opportunities of noticing Gve 
native troops ; and even in those times the Bengal sepoys, it 
appears, made no favourable impression. He says, “ The tidl, 
well-made, and handsome Bengal sepoys have not always’ a 
heart corresponding with their outward form.” He then gives 
an instance : some camels having been carried off by BelPdah 
robbers, the drivers ran off ; and the guard of Bengal sepoys fel- 
kWed their example The nbp-commissioned officer, presehtliig 
' kintseljf to the political'offieer, reported “Tlie thirty-nine cabtals, 
*slr, are carried off by the robbers-^ust pbw, sir.} two 
. ate wounded, and 4ili is well, sir !" Then follows to dialogue : 
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FoUtiocd AgmL Wluit were the numbers of the robbers? 

JS'aik. They were ten; but we diseerned a cloud of dust behind 
them, wliioh indicated a larger number following. 

/^ A, Why did you not fire at the robbers 1 

K, Because we were dressing our food** under a tree ; and seeing 
tho wounded men run, we ran to you, 

]\ A, You are very nice soldiers. 

-Y. I thank your honour for the good word ; I have done my 
duty. 

/\ A. Good word and thanks ! I have a gre^vt mind to give you a 
court-martial for your unsoldier-like conduct. 

J\^, Then we must thank our own bad luck to 'get such a reward 
from your lionours hand for our faithful services. 

P,j1. Leave my presence. Do iiot utter another word, and do 
not show me your face again. Right-about-face ; march to the lines ” 

In Bengal it has been inuclitbe j^ractice, erroneously, as late 
events show, to form the regiments entirely of higli-caste men, 
aiiid to place men of the same caste together. These high-cast^ 
men, collected together, relying on the knoAvn abstinence of 
the English authorities from interference with native prejudices, 
presume upon this abstinence to excuse themselves from dis- 
cipline and duty, combining to resist authority. In the armies 
of Madras and Bombay, e.spocia]ly the latter, the policy has 
been rather to prefer low-caste men, and to mingle in one regi- 
ment many castes ; which avoids combination, and prevents a 
multitude of caste- priyudice-s being constantly urged in excuse 
for non-performance of duty. 

In leaving Sliikarpore inScinde,Lntfullah pays apartingvisit 
to a Mohammedan gentleman, who liad, “according to English 
ideas, attained a great degree of civilisation in permitting lus 
wdfe to see liis friends unveiled and he takes the opportunity 
of delivering his oAvri sentiments on the seclusion of women : 

^'Seclusion of women from the society of men is considered a fault 
by the English, but a virtue by us, the true Indie vers. The English 
leave their women to remain uncontrolled in life, and ])ennit them to 
enjoy the society of men both in public and private. Boor creatures! 
naturally weak, how many of them Tall victims to the brutal intrigues 
of men ! How many families of high name have been ruined by this 
unreasonable license ! In London alone, eighty thousand females are 
said to be registered in the black records. If you take an evening 
walk in one of the quarters of that greatest city of the world, cnlled 
Regent Street, you will find many ladies of exquisite beauty and high 
jiccomplitihmeuts, forsaken by their relatives and friends, in the prac- 
tice and perhaps under the obligation of ocMninitting black deeds. Who 
is to blame For all this ? I say, nothing dee but the license established 
by the civilisers. * 

I do not say that all Mohammedan ladies are virtuous. Virtue and 
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vice are two siatera, the former fair and the latter black ; and no na- 
tion has ever been, and shall ever be, uninfluenced by the two ladies. 
But limits and restraints prescribed by the Mohammedan law and usage 
in domestic affairs, I am bound to say, at all events j)reveiit iucroase in 
vice and decrease in virtue. The time of the Mohammedan ladies being 
occupied iu needlework, in the performance of their religions duties 
five* times a day, in looking over their kitchens and other household 
afiiiirs, they have no leisure to think of admirers. Their marriages are 
arranged by their parents, who are their best friends, and whose expe- 
rienc(^ in worldly affairs must be greater than theirs. Opportunities 
are in geuoriil afforded to the bride to see her would-be husband from 
a loophole or a window before she is marrieri to him j and no matri- 
monial contract is couvsidcred binding unless the lawfully attested con- 
sent of botli parties is first obtained, and taken down by the law-officer 
appointed by the government to solemnise the marriage. Thus many 
l)itt(;r feuds and lasting animosities whicli poison the minds of contend- 
ing rivals are avoided, and mamage-beds are not only free from con- 
tamination but from the dread of it. Jn short, seclusion secures women 
from those delusions and temptations which Irritate the mind wdtb 
fleeting joys, leaving Wiind the permanent sting of bitter remorse ; 
wdjile, never having tasted the universal triumph and dominion wdiicli 
beauty gives in the cii%lo of Europe, the ]>ang of lost power is not 
added to the painful sensation of fading chanus,” 

On his way from Rciiide, he visits a naftve governor at Ja- 
Firahad, one Sidi Mahomed, once a slave ; in reference to whom 
he ex])resses the followijig ojniiioa : 

“ ►Slaves, wlien loft to their own free will in their conduct, prove 
better tliau freemen iu general; for tlieir first subjugatitui teaches them 
luAv to act towards their subordinates. But eunuchs arc an exception 
to this rule. The maltreatment received by them in the commenee- 
nient works so strongly upon their ineiitnl faculties, that they are 
vicious, vindictive, remorseless, and void of fellow-feeling arid sociable- 
u(!ss ever after.” 

Notw'ithstanding Lutfulhilfs remarks on tbe seclusion of 
women, he is a warm admirer of the female sex, frequently 
breaking forth vehemently in their praise ; as, for instance, 
on his return from Bcinde in one of his journeys when at- 
taclied to a govcrnrncnt-ufiice, he puts up at a rniserahlc Parsec 
house at Baudora, near Bombay; when, groaning with discom- 
fort, his servant having deserted him, ho regains his good hu- 
mour on finding in the inn a pretty (laughter of the landlady : 
‘‘ She had a charming countenance and fascinating air. Bhgin 
you to converse with her, and your heart is pierced throngh by 
her sweet and subduing glances — in fact, she was a civilised 
woman and he considered it “ his good-luck to eat and drink 
from her sw’cet hand/' And again : “ We were received by the 
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fairy, ^ the landlady's daughter, with an open, sweet, smiling 
countenance, which made me forget all cares/' 

The last part of Lutfullah's journal contains the account of 
his visit to England in 1844, as secretary to the Nawab of 
Surat, who came to England to endeavour to forward his in- 
terests with the English Government They proceed to Ce34on 
in a private steamer hired by the Nawab : went/’ says 

Lutfullali, “ in the most holy name of the omniscient Being, 
an atom- of whoso unlimited wisdom is the source of all our 
science from eternity to eternity/' At Ceylon, landing in haste 
and confusion, tliey proceed to a house kept by a Christian 
(j[)robably a Portuguese) ; where early .in the morning, to their 
astonishment and disgust, they beheld on awakening a herd 
of the unclean animal running, grunting, snorting, and roaring 
about their rooms. They speedily remove to the dwelling of a 
good Mussulman; and here he remarks, in allusion to the 
swine : 

“‘‘The Christians of this time, in reforming themselves, Kavo re- 
formed their religion too. They eat and drink, and do wliat they like 
under the acts of their parliaments, without any regard to tiie Old and 
New Testaments. (Vide Leviticus, chap, xi, ver, 7 ; Matthew, chap. v. 
ver. 17-19.)” 

From Ceylon they take passage for Suez in the Benthick 
steamer, in Avhich they were “ more comfortable than at home/' 
“ The English,'’ he observes, “ are first-rate eaters and drinkers ; 
almost all eat and drank four times, five times, and six times 
a-day/' In the Red Sea his party receive a sharp rebuke from 
the Arab pilot for their folly in doubting if, in their devotions, 
they should not, after passing Mecca, still make their obeisances 
as in India, tow'ard» the West; the Arab angrily exclaiming, 
“ If you Indians believe in the same God as we do, please fol- 
low our example ; if not, prepare yourfeelves for hell-fire." 

Lutfulhili gives a short account of Aden, not appearing to 
consider it a more delightful place than other passengers usu- 
ally do. His chief difficulty there seems to have been a doubt 
whether it consisted with the dignity of himself and his party 
to bestride the ass, according to the custom of the place. He 
shortly notices Cairo ; but misses seeing the pyramids, being 
occupied instead in running oft^ “riding on a swift ass," to visit 
an imaum s tomb ; and he laments “ irf tears" its state of dila- 

f )idation in the country of the true believer. At Alexandria 
le meets two English ladies, whom he rapturously describes as 
“ two fairies of incomparable beauty." They reach England in 
May J 844 ; and here again, while lying in quarantine at the 
Motherbauk, his feelings are roused by the sight of the native 
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At-the Bame time, there were lying several small boats jfiear our 
vessel, which, among other spectators, 'contained several fresh and 
fair damsels of England, of very dazzling beauty ; so it appeared to me 
at least.’’ 

At Southampton they are followed by a crowd ; when an 
old doctor of the party exclaims, “Over-curious white devils, 
they have no respect for caste or age : I have a great mind to 
pelt Stones at them.” But Lutfullah exclaims, “ Don^t you do 
so, Hakim Sahib ; these people don't fear any one ; let well 
alone/' They go to Mivart’s Hotel in London ; but soon remove 
to lodgings. 

Lutfullah, looking on all with the wonder and delight of a 
novice, makes but few profound observations on English man- 
ners. He is struck with astonishment ‘at the sight of men- 
servants with powdered heads, conceiving they must in grief 
have cast ashes on their heads ; and wonders at tlie abund- 
ance of iron he sees every where. He considers, “ it cannot 
be without the will of the one Supreme Being that this small 
island, that seems but like the mole on the body of a man, 
should command the greater part of the world and keep the 
rest in awe." He visits St. PauV's, and calls it, “ an edifice that 
in my opinion has not its equal in the w'orld but, with the 
feelings of a Mussulman, he objects to th^iniages in the cathe- 
dral. He visits tlje opera, v/iiere he notices the ladies on the 
stage as indecently dressed : they danced “ very expertly," 
but “ their sliort gowns flew up to the forbidden height." He 
visits the India House, “ where the destiny of my sweet native 
land," he says. “ lies in the hands of tweiity-four men but* 
his master, the Nawab, gets little comfort there; the “two 
great men/' the diairman and deputy,* remarking (after the 
fashion of the India House) that his coming to this country to 
obtain justice was an imprudent act, as he might have obtained 
it in his own country by writing : and on a subsequent visit to 
the Board of Control the Nawab fares no better ; for on feeling 
the pulse of the president, they found “ his lordship to be a 
very stiflf man altogether." Some of the India-House officials 
attract ,hls notice. The director, to whom lie dedicates his 
book, he compliments as “a tall, thin, haridsome-looking man, 
in appearance more like a noble Arab than an Englishman 
and another learned gentleman there he slily satirises by la- 
menting that a gentleman who had composed several useful 
books in Hindoslanee could not understand a complimentary 
speech Lutfullah addressed to him, nor utter a word in that lan- 
guage in reply. 

They go to the Asiatic Society, where a speech of a noble 
lord “ acts as a narcotic dose on their brains ; his lordsliip 
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using language too high for a foreigner to follow him f and to 
Westminster i\bbey, where they are under the wonderful im- 
pression that they are conducted about by the abbot/' who is 
stated afterwards to have taken them to his house and treated 
them each “ with the best of beverages, a glass of water.” He 
goes to Lord Ashley s, and play's at chess with a peeress, whom 
he designates as a “ nymph of paradise.'^ He says, I played 
two games, and allowed myself to be beaten both times to please 
her.’' They go to the Diorama in the Regent^s Park ; where^ 
however, they are only lialf satisfied, some of the party having 
it that the house must be under the power of evil spirits. 
Lutfullah visits the College of Surgeons and St George’s Ifos- 
pital ; and, as a medical man, becomes convinced that wliat 
he had studied in Galen’s Anatomy In Persian and Arabic was 
founded on fancy and conjecture,” and that it was impossilde 
to ac(piiro a perfect knowledge of the study without dissection. 
Many other sights Lutfullah sees; but his chief having received 
answers to his petitions from the court of directors assuring 
him his business would be satisfactorily settled,” Lutfullah pre- 
vails on the Nawab to leave this “ city of enchantments and 
■ they returned to India, reaching Bombay all safe, “ thanks to 
the almighty Allah,” he exclaims. 

Lutfullah thus sums up his opinion of the EInglish : 

I may now sum up the character of the English, by saying they 
are entirely submissive to the law and ol>ediciit to the commands of 
their su])erit>rs. Tlieir sense of patriotism is greater than that of any 
nation in the world. Tlieir obedience, trust, and submission to the 
female sex ai-c far beyond the limit of moderation^ In fact, the free- 
dom grunted to womankind in this counti'y is great, and the miscliief 
arising from this uiireascftiable toleration is most deplorable.” 

We will briefly refer in conclusion to the views of Lieuten- 
ant Eastwick on the aversion of the natives of India to pro- 
gress ; although this can hardly be deduced fairly from the ex- 
pressed opinions of his 'protege. 

No doubt such aversion vxists in some degree. The real 
foundation of such aversion is ignorance. The bulk of^tbe na- 
tives of India, far from the presidency towns or large stations, 
coming rarely in contact with Europeans, and then only in 
their character of magistrates, revenue officers, and soldiers, 
and having little idea of the benefits of English education and 
civilisation, see in European progress only the overthrow of 
their time-honoured habits and customs. Religion, with the 
greater part of the natives of India, enters much into the for- 
mation of their characters. It biases their thoughts and in- 
fluences all their actions, giving rise to motives, wishes, and 
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haWts of mind^widcly diifering from ours. The two principal 
religions in India tend to produce characters essentially dif- 
ferent from those influenced by .Christianity. Mohammedan-* 
ism, though embodying many exalted principles of social con- 
duct, does not teach the enlarged doctrines of charity peculiar 
to Cliriatianity, and excites the fanaticism of the Mussulman 
through the promise of sensual reward. It tends to produce a 
tyrannical and intolerant character, induces fatalism, f().sters 
slavery, sanctions treachery and persecution in favour of the ^ 
Moslem faith, and begets enthusiasm from debased motives. 
Still, being singularly free from worship of material idols, it is 
in many respects in advance of Hindooism. That ancient re- 
ligion, though abundance of beautiful sentiments were collected 
by its early teachers, has in its results worked unmitigated 
evil. From its false doctrines have sprung the grossest idola- 
tries. Hindooisrn of the present day, whatever it was in the 
days of its greater purity, is characterised by the grosxsest idol- 
worship, and wor.ship besides of the most degrading kind, — 
adoration of cows, of trees, shady groves, rivers, of almost what- 
ever Is of immediate use and vahie. Natural objects which 
confer a visible benefit are on that account ■worshipped ; a 
])racticc which gives rise to false and unnatural motives and 
springs of action, llindooism also, by selling apart the Brah- 
min as a being of liigher order, produces a large class of ima- 
gined superiority; a system dc.structivc of social justice, and 
producing on the one hand tyranny, and on the other acqui- 
escence in injustice and ■u’ant of emulation. 

Those conversant with the administration of justice in cri- 
minal cases in India, are aware how^ many crimes against society 
arise in motives unhioivn\\\ a Christian conununity and 
can appreciate how far the principles of (•hri.stianity, though 
abused and neglected, by imperceptibly influencing all the social 
relations in a Christian country, produce results w-idcly differ- 
ing from those which arise from systems of right and wrong 
originally less pure. 

Sympatliy between the European and the native also m the 
metre difficult because the Eurojiean rarely attaclies himself to 
the Indian soil, India cannot be colonised ; the climate ren- 
ders colonisation impossible. English children must J)e sent to 
be reared to a temperate climate, and the health of Europeans 
long resident in India for the most part falls. India, there- 
fore, carin(»t become the home of the settler; his children must 
bo in Europe, and he must look forward to passing the days of 

For example, only a few years since a hifi^h-cRste sepoy was tried in the 
supreme oodrt at Uonibay, convicted, ami executed, for murd^ing u idw-caaU^ 
man by shooting him while the former was on duty as a sentimd; and thr-* only 
dtilenue ot' the prisoner was, that the low-casto man had dishonom-cd, him by 
staring at him. 
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his advanced age away from India. Besides the land is 
already occupied ; and the Indian is of too high a type to fade 
away before Western settlers. 

Besides Hindoos and Mohammedans, the characters of other 
sects in India are more or less moulded by religion : Parsees (or 
Zoroastrians), fire-worshippers; Khojahs and Memous* (pecu- 
liar sects holding in part Mohammedan and in part Hindoo 
tenets), Bhiiddists, and many others. The Parsees perhaps, as 
having very slight foundation for their religious wiews save 
tradition, — a small portion only of their sacred books, the Zen- 
devesta, being fortlicoming, and that portion of doubtful au- 
thenticity, — mingle most freely with Europeans, and are most 
friendly to civilisation, forming therefore a rising and prosperous 
class in Western India. But the two principal classes, Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, have, as such, much to lose hy filnglish pro- 
gress. The haughty claims of the Brahmins, unfounded on real 
superiority, must yield before the social equality incident to 
Christian civilisation, which would require a sounder title than 
they can produce for their assumed supremacy to rest upon ; 
while Mohammedans must abandon slavery, f and intolerance 
must disappear before enlightenment, and give W'ay to liberty 
of opinion and freedom of action. 

The natives of In,;lia, however, though much influenced by 
their false religion, are by no means destitute of noble qualities. 
Human nature, under whatever evil influences, must always 
be originally tlie same. The natives of India feel respect and 
reverence for superior genius. They admire energy and self- 
denial, and devoutly respect success-, and may be deeply influ- 
enced by grateful feelings. Lutfullah speaks of Sir Henry 
Pottinger a.s a real man, wise as Solomon, and enterprising 
as Alexander f and the name of Sir Charles Napier is rever- 
enced in Scinde, and that of Sir Charles Forbes revered in 
Bombay. They are also every where fully open to the incentive 
of self-interest. The true policy to India must be to impart 
knowledge to its inhabitants, while it is one of forbearance as 
to their errors and ignorance. Whilst Christianity must be 
unflinchingly supported, and all direct countenance to the 
errors of false religions rigidly abstained from, the prejudices 
of the people must not be unnecessarily contravened.^ And 

^ Somo account of these two sects is to bo found in Sir Erslciiie Perry’s book 
of OnenUil Cases, pp. 112-115. 

f ( )ur Mohammedan ally, the Tmaum of Muscat, and, more recently, certain 
Arab chiefs on the shores of the Persian Gulf, have, to their honour, entered 
into treaiicf. with ihe British Government for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

:J: The Government reg^ulation, No. 14, of 1827, of the Bombay code, is a pro- 
vision that sentence of death is not to be executed on Brahmins when the reli- 
gions feelings of the native community would bo shocked thereby ; and the regula> 

^ iion contains a siinilai' exemption in their favour from hard labour being coupled 
with imprisonment. 
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whilst social rights must be firmly sustained on principles of 
equal justice, improvements must be introduced calculated to 
attract the native through a sense of self-interest, — roads, rail- 
ways, the telegraph, steam-power, preservation of the annual 
supply of water, irrigation, cultivation, the establishment of, 
manufactures. These are improvements intelligible to the 
comprehension of all, holding out a certain prospect of direct 
advantage; and beside the intrinsic value of such improve- 
ments, they will tend to bring the native into contact with the 
European, and impress his mind with a sense of the value of 
knowledge and the superiority of European resources. India 
willinj^ly acquiesced in the abolition of Suttee and Thuggism 
(both connected with religion), from a sense of the great advan- 
tage to the many by the coercion of the few. Direct education 
must also be cautiously promoted. There is no aversion to this 
in the presidency towns, where the value of education is best 
understood and appreciated. The natives of Calcutta and 
IJombay are anxious for education, greedy of instruction ; and 
no one actjuainted with those cities will deny that as education 
has progressed the hold of sujierstition and caste-prejudice has 
relaxed. In the toAvn and island of Bombay, vrliere the native 
is in constant contact with the European, Brahrninical arro- 
gance has of late years met with an opj>os^ion and contempt 
from the Hindoos which in the . interior is rarely or never seen. 
TheEnglisIi medical schools of Calcutta and Bombay have pro- 
duced some excellent native medical i>ractitiouers (in direct 
subversion of many prejudices) ; and in other brandies of 
science, study, in the presidency tow'iis, is in an advanced state. 
The Hindoo religion, in the end, can never stand its ground 
against knowledge and science. 

The recent afflicting and disheartening occurrences in Bengal 
and the adjacent provinces cannot, and ought not, permanently 
to affect the general policy of the English government to India, 
which has been, and must be, one of instruction and improve- 
ment. No doul)t the native army,-— a well-paid and comparatively 
idle body, unconnected with trade, cultivation, or manufacture, 
— may be supposed to be, of all the native classes, the least self- 
ishly alh^e to the benefit of general progress. Whatever causes 
have produced tlie late sad events (and many co-operating 
causes might be pointed out), the effect, w^e will hope, when 
the troubles are overcome by determination and energy, and 
have ]jtussed away, may be, while rendering us more caCitious, 
to make us understand our Indian subjects, with all their faults, 
ignoranjjc, and claims upon us, better, as well as to reanimate 
the government to continue to them the policy of improvement 
and instruction. And though we may not, as a governing 
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power, teacli them Christianity, let us teach them what we 
can, and hope for the result. It is the more necessary to press 
these views at the present moment, because many persons, influ- 
enced, not unnaturally, by the tale of horrors lately perpetrated 
by the Ben^^al army, appear to consider that the reconstruction 
of the army and revision of the police, on carefully considered 
principles, must be accompanied by a reversal of the libersil 
and enlightened policy pursued by England of late years to 
India in general ; a reversal of policy which would at once 
deprive us of our only right to rule in India, and soon end by 
depriving us also of the power. 


Art. III.-GIIARLES WATERTON. 

Iksags on Natural Hidory. Third Seri<"s, By Chiirlfs Wjitcrton, 
]3sq., Author of “ Waiiderings in Si>uth America.’' With a ( 'on- 
tinuation of the Autobiography, and a Portrait of the Author. 
London: Longmans, 1857. 

Nmay^ on Nat\^rali^J{istOryJ clucjty Ornithology, Second Series. 
Fifth Editioji, 1854. By Charles Waterton, Esq. 

EmxyJi on Natural IFidory, chief y Ornithology, First Series. New 
.Edition, By Charles Waterton, Es(p 

Wandcring^i in fioulli America^ the NorfJhvu'd of the United Stairm^ 
arui the An till in the yearn 18PJ, 181(i, 18il(), and 1824: nith 
original JnMructions for the perfect PremmUon of Pmh, 
for Cahinets of Natural IJuiory. By Charles Waterton, Es(]. 
Fiftli Edition. London: A. Fellow^s, ’i8o2. 

It is just twenty years, if we reckon rightly, since this veteran 
and friendly naturalist wrote liis autobiography, and hung his 
fiddle on the trail. “Barbitou hie paries habebit/^ he said; 
and told us we should sec him no more. But lie appeared again ; 
and now ojicc more he takes down the chcijiful old instrument, 
this time we fear for really tlie last time; for a man caimoi hope 
to go on playing his fiddle for ever, and Mr. Waterton is now 
seventy-five years old. A happy serene old age his seems to be, 
and such a one he deserves. 

He has lived an out-of-doors life, has a courageous spirit, a 
tender and affectionate heart, and a sound frame, He is a good 
Catholic, and one of those charactei’s constituted to enjoy the 
full consoling influences of that religion. He rejx:>se8 in the 
arms of his chmh with a confidence the most implicit, and 
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M'oalcl be more likely to question the return of the morroVs 
sun than the infallibility of any of her dicta. For centuries the 
WatertoiiR have lived at Walton Hall in Yorkshire; time before 
that they dwelt at Waterton in tnc island of LTxhoIrne in Lin- 
colnshire. ,Crcssy aM Agincourt and Marston Moor saw them 
in arms, on the right side of course ; for when were Watci-tons 
other than good Catholics and standi king^s men V Their ad- 
herence to the old faith has been the cause of their decline ; 
and saving one brief gleam in the reign of *^good Ciuecn Mary,” 
the sun has never shone on them since the time of Henry VIII. 

The cause of our disast(irs,” says the present representatb e of 
the familv, was lirietlv this 

®‘The king fell Bcaiuhiloufily in lovc with a buxom lass: and he 
wished to iriake lier his lawful wife, notwithstanding tJiat Jiis most vir- 
tuous ffucen was still alive. Having applied to the head of the church 
for a divorce, his request was not complied with ; til though Martin 
Luther, the apostate friar and crecd-rrfuriiier, had idlovved the Mar- 
grave of Hesse to have two wives at one and the same time. Upon 
this refusal, our royal goat became exceedingly mischievous ; Awiax 
muit/ia perpdl niit per veiitHm uc/ai. Having caused himself to be made 
head of the church, ho suj)];uvssed all the monasteries ; ami squandered 
their revenues amongst gamesters, harlots, mountebanks, and apos- 
tates. I'ho poor, hy his viJlanics, were redu^ed^'to great misery, and 
tliey took to evil ways in order to ke^^p body and soul together. During 
this merciless reign, s(;vcuty-two thousand of them were liaiiged fur 
thieving.” 

Not even tlic pcTusid of Mr. Froude's history change 

our author’s views on tliis subject. His preposM^ssious on the 
wiiole matter arc stubborn. I myself,” he says, * (as 1 have 
already told tlu; iiiiblic in a printed letter) jvould rather run the 
risk of going to lull with St. Edward the (''onfes'^or, Venerable 
Ihidc, and St. Thomas of CantiThuvv, tlian make a at bea- 
ten in company yvith Henry Vlll., Queen Boss, and Dnteli 
VVillianL” This quaint selection of people one would wdshto go 
to hell with, and tlie notion of writing a letter to inform the 
public of these preferences, are charmingly illustrative of the 
curious simplicity which distinguishes Mr. WatiTtoii. He was 
angry^ith Professor Rennie for calling him ccu'entric,” and 
we should ho loth to liurt his feelings ; but it is impossible to 
help feeling that this is no commonplace elioiee of eoinpauions. 
He complains somewhat bitterly of those y)ersecutions which, 
unjust and unnecessarily protracted as they may have been, we 
cannot help siuiling to sec him protesting against with an air of 
"wondering innocieucc, as if the idea of theological dilferenccs in- 
volving penalties and political incapacity were one perfectly 
to those of his way of thinking, and invented by Protestants ; 
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but he at the same time candidly acknowledges his enmity to 
our religious institutions, and has always refused to take Sir 
B/obert PeePs oath. g 

framing that abominable oath” (so he calls it), I don’t believe 
that Sir Kobert cared one figVend whether the soul of a Catholic went 
up. after cleatli, to the King of Brightness, or descended to the king of 
brimstone : his only aim seems to have been to secure to the church 
by law established the full possession of tlie loaves and fishes. But, as 
1 have a vehement inclination to make a grab at those loaves and 
fishes, in order to distribute a large proportion of them to the poor of 
Great Britain, who have an undoubted claim to it, I do not intend to 
have my hands tied behind me : hence my positive refusal to swallow 
Sir Robert Peel’s* oath. Still, hake it or refuse it, the new dynasty 
may always make sure of my loyalty, even if any of our old line of 
kings were still in existence; for 

* The illui^trious house of Hanover, 

And Protestant succession, 

To these 1 have allegiance sworn 
While they can keep possession.*” 

There is nothing of rancour ia this feeling. Never was en- 
mity that flowed more freely to the surface or evaporated more 
"gently. Mr. Waterton would as little harm a Protestant as my 
Uncle Toby a bluQrbottle fly. He is very full of his religious 
opinions, though. They breaJc out at the most unexpected places. 
He has had, he tells us, towards the close of his autobiograpliy, 

“ an adventure or two of singular import but before he tells 
them, he attacks Queen Elizabeth to the tunc of Cease, rude 
Boreas, condemning her to the lower regions with a graceful 
apology to kind-hearted Protestants for so doing. 

Previously to their introduction, I would kindly ask permission to 
say a word ou the Gc'rljam case, — an ecclesiastical afiair which has set 
all England by the ears except us Catholics, W’ho are not in the least 
astonished at what has taken place ; knowing, as we know by awful 
precedents, that those wlio repudiate unity of faith have seldom any 
fixed faitli to steer by. In fact, surrounded on every si<ic by the dense 
mist of religious innovation, they can no longer discern their long-lost 
northern star, 

1 own that I am not jxrone to revere the church by law established : 
her persecutions and her penal laws together havii»g doomed my 
family long ago to pick up its scanty food in the barren pastures al- 
lotted to ITiaraoh’s lean kine; she keeping possession of all the clover-.- 
meadows. W 

Thus kind-hearted and benevolent Protestants will make due alln 
atice if T give her a thrust from time to time in these memoirs. M I 

* “I do liereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 
vert the present Church Establishment within this realm,” &:c. (See Sir 
PolTs oath.) ' . 
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Seeing the Bishops of Exeter and Canterbury hard at work in 
doing mischief both to their own new faith and to our old one, I be- 
thought me to borrow good (?) Queen Elizabeth, in order to remind 
these two potent ecclesiastics that they had better look at home rather 
than spend their precious time in condemning or in supporting a de- 
linquent pastor of their own new fold. 

So being in a poetical humour one morning at early dawti, I com- 
posed the following lines for insertion^ in our much-valued Tabtd 
newspaper. It goes to the sweet and solemn tune of ‘CeaSe, rude 
Boreas,’ and also of ‘ When the rosy morn appearing/ The measure, 
in my opinion, is by far the most melodious in the English language. 

APPARITION OP OLD QUEEN ELIZABETH’S OHOST TO THE PRELATES OF 
CANTERBURY AND EXETER. 

Church and state, in conflict raging, 

Filled the realm with dire alarms; 

Exeter his chief engaging, 

Canterbury fierce in arms. 

As their mother lawr-church staggers 
Underneath each cruel wound, 

Suddenly the/ir murderous daggers 
l>rop innocuous to the ground. 

For, behold, in brimstone burning, 

From below a phantom rose; 

And its eyeball fiercely turning. 

Thus addressed the mitred foes: 

‘ W hilst you bishops here are boasting 
Of the reformation- tricks, 

!My poor soul is damned andtroasting 
On the other side of Styx. 

See me punished for the measures 
Which ] followed here (0 earth, 

When I atole the sacred treasures, • 

And t^churoh by law gave birth. 

0, that in earth’s farthest corner 
1 had hid my wanton head, 
lire I first became the soorner, 

Then the scourge of our old creed. 

Villains, bent on holy plunder. 

Strove to drive from Albion’s shore 
AVhttt had been her pride and wonder 
For nine hundred years and more. 

Vain have proved their machinations; 

Vain each tyrant act of mine; 

Vain all impious protestations, 

Kaised against that faith divine. 

Still in Albion’s sea-girt regions, 

Just as when I first began, 

This firm faith defies hell's legions, 

And dispenses truth to man. 
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Ours, alas, for ever changing^ 

From the period^of its dawn, 

Throuiih wliat lauds, no matter, ranging, 
Nothing leaves save error’s spawn. 


Warn’d by my sad condemnation, 
Hasten to vSt. Peter’s rock; 

There alone youil find salvation 
For yourselves and for the flock.’ 


This WHS all. — The royal spectre 
Sank again to endless night, 
Leaving each Jaw-ehurch director 
Humb with horror at the sight," 


But it is less as a devoted son of tlie (yaiholic Church than 
as a traveller and an observer of animal lile that we Protestants, 
his i^ood dissentiuiy brethren/^ as he condescendingly calls us, 
are coricertuul with Mr. Waterton.. Nature never nuatit him for 
a theological disputant or a polemical poet. From the turmoil of 
English life, in which his religion prevented his mingling on an 
ecpial footing, she bore him away to the trojrieal woods of Dome- 
rara, to charm him with her freshest novelties and most luxitriand 
beauties. He is the last of men to bo able consciously to meet or 
to Record her finer influences; but the IVandervmjs is a delightful 
book, partly for this very rwison, that though always iiretty full of 
himself, the writei^iloolvs at the exliirnal world as something dif- 
ferent, describes it as if it existed independently, and not simply 
for the sake of its bewaring on his own moods and states of niiiKl. 
And perha])s this is one of th(! great uses of natural histoiy avS a 
study and occujiation for the mind. A man who gazes only on 
the external features of inanimate nature, lovely and awful in 
her various aspects and ateorhing in lier infinenee, is apt to 
become linjoding and self-(Mgrossed. He can identify what he 
wsccs too closely with himself and his own potions ; he can rou- 
found what gives and what he receives. The vaporous streaks, 
or white eumulated towers ofeloudland; the rij)|)ling of green 
waves on tlie shingle; tlic soft refreshing rushing of long- 
awaited rain; the morning aspect of the winter hills, white; and 
luotioniess, when the moon, paler than her w'ont, slirinks west- 
ward with the crowding stars, and soft dawning yellow'^ spreads 
abov(.‘ the eastern luights ; — such sights as these, or tli^ sound of 
the wind iiniong foliage, tlie running of streams, or tlie inuttcr- 
iug of distant storm, speak through the senses to the emotions; 
they rouse memory and hope, joy and sadness, but not thought. 
If w'c thiuk at all, it is of their influence on ourselves : they raise 
our hearts upwards, but do not expand our minds; they tnay 
cause us to mingle our own existence with that around us, lint 
they never carry us out of ourselves ; we may be self-diftused, 
but are never self-lost. Not so when we come to contemplate 
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Hfe OToa in ita meanest forms ; we do not easily con fuse ourselves 
with this; it is something which moves too much on anotlnjr 
axis. When in our solitary musings we see a weasel creep out 
of a heap of stones^ we forget our own troubles, and ask our- 
selves where he is going, what he is about, wdxat carets his'mny 
be, and how he ])rovides for his family ; we long to converse with 
him like Xailonn with the Karclouon. The chattcu'ing of an 
alarmed scjuirnd or tlic plunge of a water-rat is a sovereign recipe 
to some hap})i]y-iK)nstituted minds against meliiiieholy. Sounds 
are more; eaj)able than sights of being drawn in as ministers to 
our own reigning sentiment of the morac'nt; aiul the poet never 
summoned up a more truthful and forcible illustration of sad- 
ness in passion-weakeued minds than, 

III fljirk summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of haif-a wakened birds 
To dying cars.” 

Yet who that, after a night of anxiety or labour, hears the clear 
strong note of the thrush anticipating the*, summer day-break, but 
4eels divf^rted from Inmself, and in coiiHefjuenec stronger; and if 
\ou see liim jierched on the topmost twig of some tall jioplar, 
swelling Ills speckled breast and rejoicing in tlie freshness of^ 
morning, vour e.ares must be dci^p if he do not betray you into 
a tcnijioraiy oblivion of them. And Mr. Waterloii no doubt 
ow'(?s nuich of the sound mentid texture and happy disposition 
which are a]))yarent throughout his wTitinga, to his having been 
alw ays occupied by external living intcn.sts. 

As lie roamed through tlui hiMiriant forests of South Amcricji, 
he was not insensible to the grandeur and beauty of the scene ; 
but he was much mon*, deejily engrossed with llu' jiarticular 
forms of life which they contained.* lie d«scribes tlie trees one 
by 'one; and he marks his day by the cries of the birds or otlier 
animals, 

“ Ifo wdiose eye can distinguish the various beauties of uncultivated 
nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the woods, will 
be deligbled in passing up the river Deincrara. l^^ery now and then 
the inaam or tinainou sends forth one long and jilaintivo whistle from 
the depth of tin* forest, mid tlieu stojis ; whilst tlie ycl[)ing of tlie ton- 
can and the shrill voice of the bird called [»i-pi-yo is Jioard during the 
interval. The c:iin])anoro never fails to attrin^t the attention of the 
jiassenger ; at a distance of nearly three miles you may hear this snow- 
white lard tolling every four or five minutes like -the distant convent- 
bell. From six to nine in tlie morning, the forests resound with the 
. mingled cries and strains of the feathered race ; after this they gradu- 
ally die away. From eleven to three all nature is hushed as in a mid- 
night silence, and scarce a note is heard saving that of the campanero 
and the pi-pi-y^i oppressed by the solar heat, the 
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birds retire to the thickest shade and wait for the refreshing cool of 
evening. 

At sundown the vampires, bats, and goat-suckcrs dart from their 
lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the river’s bank. The dif- 
ferent kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their hoarse and hollow- 
sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckcrs lament and mourn 
all night long. 

About two hours before daybreak, you will hear the red monkey 
moaning as though in dec]) distress : the houtou, a solitary bird, and 
only found in the thickest recesses of the forest, distinctly articulates, 
‘houtou, houtou,’ Jin a low and plaintive tone, an hour before sunrise; 
the maam whistles about the same hour; the hannaqiioi, jiataca, and 
maroiidi announce his near approach to the eastern horizon, and the 
parrots and the paiToquets confirm his arrival there.” 

No man perhaps lias over lived more completely in this sort of 
interest than Mr. Waterton. AVc all know how, alter Ins return 
from Demcrara, he made Walton Hall a city of refuge for all wild 
creatures flying from the vengeance of the ganiekeci)cr. It is 
the characteristic of his writings to he always a pica in defence.. 
There is no creature, however keenly pursued for his real or im- 
puted transgi'essions, that does not' famish Mr. Waterton with 
something to urge in its favour, — cither against the justice of his 
condemnation, or a^Jeaet in mitigation of jaiuishmeiit. The star- 
ling never dreams of robbing dovecots ; the rook is a true friend 
of man ; the carrion-crow, though, when his young family is im- 
portunate, he may be a siia])per-up of uTH^onsiclercd trifles, makes 
amends by destroying thousands of noxious insects; tlje owl is a 
liarraless and delightful neighbour; tlic heron cats frogs and wrater- 
rats enough to earn his wages in fish ; neither the titmouse nor 
the woo^lpcckcr interfere with sound wood ; the jay is a truly 
llritish bird,’’ whose pilferiugs are too trivial to cause a moment’s 
uneasiness ; and the magpie at Walton Hall is protected perhaps 
with greater care than any other bird, because it has got nobody 
to stand up for it.” llis religion and his birds arc all in all to 
him. He is fond of Horace; but more so of Ovid, because he 
was an excellent ornithologist. I never tire,” he says, of 
reading the old fables in which birds are introduced.” At llomc 
he attends Mass and the bird-market. At Venice he saw a 
'*^ 810011 and well-fed Hanoverian rat basking in a sunny nook.” 
There, too, lie found cats aud dogvS scarce, and pigeons plentiful. 
On the w^ay to Mensiliee he observed a fair sprinkling of car- 
rion-crows, but nothing more.” Going on to Bologna, dogs seemed 
scarce, and the party had at that city the finest opportunity of 
examining with great attention the incorrupt body of St. Catha- 
rine of Bologna. At Rimini, now celebrated for its miraculous 

picture of the Blessed Virgin, we could see the larger and the 
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^ smaller species of bat on wing as the night set Sometimes 
liis observations are very minute. His entrance into Italy is 
chronicled by seeing an elderly lady discharging the office of 
a comb for a young one. In another place he noteSj The 
weather was now remarkably fine. Fleas were vigorously skip- 
ping about ; but we neither saw nor felt a bug.^^ 

Natural liistory — we use the phrase in its narrower sense — 
differs from the study of inanimate 'nature. It is not necessarily 
scientific. A man canH find a pleasure in looking at stones or 
inhaling gases for their own sakes; but in beasts and birds, 
even in plants, he may be interested for themselves. Some 
of them give scope even to personal affection, and at any rate 
arc quite independent of tlicir place as subordiinite elements in a 
body of coiiiicotcd science. Thus wc have two sorts of naturalists ; 
one of which studies animals to gratify his personal predilection 
for tlie creatures and liis curiosity as to their modes of life, while 
the other is concerned with the bearing of the fcmts (‘.ounecjted 
with them upon tlie general field of knowledge. The two must 
ooal(3sc(j in one man to form the higher order of inquirer, but 
they arc apt to exist too much apart. The field naturalist 
despises closet students, and has too little taste for sedentaiy 
pursuits to acquire that wider view of his subject which would 
double the value of his observation by giving it a systematic 
direction ; and the man of science relies too much on second-hand 
information, often lacking even tlie degree of knowledge; ncces- 
sary to judge of its accuracy, and wanting that personal sympathy 
wdiicli sustains tlie jiaticnee; and sharpens the insight. Hence, 
while we are tolerably well informed as to the anatonii(;al struc- 
ture of animals, and, indeed, as to all tliat can be gained from 
the mere study of their frames, and, on the other hand, know 
something of their habits, wc have yet mafic but few and feeble 
steps in what may be ealh^d the philosophy of animal life ; a 
study in its higlicr branches only secondary to that of man and 
his relations. 

Mr. M'aterton has nothing of the theorist in him j he makes 
a bad hand at sustained rejisoning, and his iidbrmatiou is all 
fragmentary and disconnected. 11 c boasts of not Ixjing a man 
of science, and sneers at the bookmeii^s ci’edulity and ignorance ; 
he is fond ol' asking them irrelevant questions, — such as, why the 
pheasant claps his wings after he has crowed and not before, 
W'h'do tlic common (;ock claps fiast and crows alter j why some 
cows liave horns, and others not 5 why dogs lap water, and sheep 
drink it, — and seems to think that until they have solved- these 
and similar intricate problems, zoologists have little claim to our 
attention. He is at war wdth Mr. Swainsoii, and complains not 
without justice that that gentleman's nomenclature gives him the 
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jaw-aclie. Gampsonix Swaiiisoidi, Lo])]i()pliorus, Tacliipetep, 
Pacliyccphala, ThaiDiiophilinfU, Dendrocolajjtes, Mya£?:ra rubicu- 
loides, Ceblt pyrinai, Plialocrocox’ax, &c., among the bii'ds ; and 
Cereopitlimis, Orii^tilc^ Subpcutadaetvliis, HypoxantliUvS, Platyr- 
rliiiii, Pygerytliracus, &c., among the inoiiko.}>*, are liard words, 
no doubt, and SwainsoiPs complioatod (Miciilar tlieoy may be 
admitted to be* more bigenious than b'liablc; still the classifiea- 
tion of know ledge has its uses, and one cannot belj) i*cgr(*tting 
that the exertions of a man of Mr. AVaterton’s advcailuroiis spiril, 
keen pow ^Ts of observation, and Avarin love of liis subject, sbonld 
not have bad something more of systematic direction to give 
them an additional value. It would be uurt'Msonable enougli, 
liow’cver, to blanu^ Mr. Waterton for not posse ssing a union of 
faculties to which lavs no claim ; all we protest against is, an 
uimecessarv contem])t ibr men who diH(diarge a usc^ful oftiecrin 
classifying the knowledge wdiioh others may have obtained. If 
such men are aj)t to get more than their share of credit in scien- 
tific; circles and Lunlner^s Cyrioprpdia, let Mr. AVatcu’ton eonsC'le 
himself w'ith tlie rollcetion that Ihe oui-cjf-door observcTs are 
always the ])leasaiitcr reading, and inor('o\er furnisli the pcT- 
manent materials for the science: tin; elassilic'ation c-oimeeting 
them, or the theories acc*ounting for them, may or may not be 
false; but tbougb these may crumble away, a eorreetlv observed 
fact, however minute, remains an imperishable jiossession. It is, 
indeed, scarcely possi'detobelp smiling at Mr, AVat(;rtoids rhunw 
of what be lias accomplished in a life devoted to natural history. 

say nothing of tlic zoological connnnnicatious to lu* fouiid in 
tlu? Wandf'nngii, 1 Jiavo }>rcscnlod to !Mr. Jjoudon’s iinalna])le Maga- 
zine of Natand Illdory above sixly papers of original observations, 
made wdth tJie groat cst^Carc in nature's lovely garden. 

/ifier years of attention to tJie econoniy of birds, 1 Lave succeeded 
in getting tlie barn-owl, the brown owl, the heron, the jackdaw, tlio 
magpie, the carrion -crv)w, the mallard, the plicasant, the starling, the 
woodpecker, the ox-eye titmouse, the waterlieii, tlie thrush, and the 
blackbird, to build ibcir nests, and take away their }oung in safety, at 
a stone-throw^ of each otlior. 

1 have pointed out the duck and the drake clothed in the same 
jduinage only for a very short time in suinme)*. 1 liavc noted dowm 
tlie niorniiig and the evening flight of tlie rook in this dfstrict, wdiieli 
evolution may be S(*en every day for six mouths in the year; and I 
have ele«'n'ed up the mystery of the loss of feathers wliicli this useful 
bird oxpericnoes at the base of i£s bill, 1 liave sbown wbieb birds 
cover their eggs, and wdiicli birds never cover their eggs at all, on leav- 
ing the nest T have shown that one hawk never molests the feathered 
tribes ; and that another (scarcely to be distinguished from this w-heu 
oil the wdng) destroys them iiidi scrim inately. 1 have shown that the 
widgeon feeds by day, eating gi*ass like a goose ; whilst its congener 
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tlic mallard invariably refusoH tins food, and seeks for its sustenance 
by night, I liave given to the public an entirely new method of ]>rc- 
fiorving the eggs of birds for cabinets; and 1 have pointed out a 
process for preparing insects so that they will never corrupt, or be 
cx])osed to the depredations of the motli, or be alfocted by dauij), 

I have written on tlie lauding, the career, and the de])icdati(>iis of 
the Hanoverian rat in this country. 1 formerly dedivered in Leeds a 
very long lecture to show the necessity of refunn in nuisciuna both at 
home aiid abroad; proving, at the same tunc, how specin\er.s might be 
prepared on seientitic principles. 1 have shown lam a man ought to 
Sght tlic feline, and hom the canine, tribe of animals. All this, ami 
nmch more, has been convcytjd in language so plain and simple, that a 
schoolboy in riidiincuts can understand it.” 

Jiut Mr. Watertou docs liiiusclf very scanty justice in this 
summary of his lal)ou,rs. Some of bis discoveries may sccmi 
trivial, others ecrtainly are not so. ISot only has he discovered 
and drawn attention totlu^ value of the solution of coimsivc sub- 
limate iii the preservation of di'ieil skins and insects; his simjde 
yet eloqueiit directions have giveu an entirely new standard to 
the art of ta\idcrmy, which hitherto has been, and we fear, in 
spite of liis exrimph;, is long doomed to remain, at a very low 
level. It is not enough for him to run wires throiigli a hird^ 
fill it up with eAitton, iu\d stick it on a hit ijS wood in any atti- 
tude the fancy may suggest; oniamcnt it with nuKss andsliaking 
gn’ass, and ])nt a glass frame over it; he denif^s that any one can 
stutfa l)i)‘(l who is )iot iamiliar with its li^illg attitudes and ap- 
pearance; and though perhaps somewhat dogmatic as to the 
mode by which l^s ends arc to he attainted, liis ideal is infinitely 
more reline^l and [KU'feet than ever before was recognised. The 
simplicity of his inceliauical means is in strong eoutrast Vy'ith 
the large demands he makes on the nicntaf acquiriuncuts (;f thc^ 
operator. 

In dii^seetiug three things are ueecKsary tt) insure Hueces.s, viz. a 
penknife, a hand not coarse or clmas}, and practice. The first will 
furnish you with the means ; the secmul will enable you to dissect ; 
and th(‘ third’ cause you to dissect well. These may be called the 
mere meehaiiical retjuisites. 

In stuffing you require cotton, a needle and thread, a little stick 
the size of a comnion knitting-needle, glass eyes, a solution of corro- 
sive Rublimiite, and any kind of a coiniiuju tchiporary box to hold tlm 
specimen. These also may go under the siuue deiiuminatiou as tlie 
former, but if )ou wish to excel in the art, — if you wi.di to he in orni- 
thology what Angelo wtivS in sculpturo,—- jiiu must a]>i>ly to lU’ofound 
slndy and your own genius to assist you. And these may he called the 
Hcientific* reijuisiles. 

You must have a complete knowledge of ornithological anatomy. 
You must }>ay close attention to the form and attitude of the bird, and 
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know exactly the proportion each curve, or extension, or contraction, 
or expansion of any particular part bears to the rest of the body. In 
a word, you must possesis Promethean boldness, and bring down fire 
and aniniation, as it were, into your preserved specimen. 

Repair to tbe haunts of birds, on plains and moxintains, forests, 
swamps, and lakes, and give up your time to examine the economy of 
the different orders of birds. 

Then you will place your eagle in attitude commanding, the same 
as Nelson stood in, in the day of battle, on the Vidori/s quarter-deck. 
Your pie will seem crafty, and just ready to take flight, as though 
fearful of being surprised in some mischievous plunder. Your s]>arrow 
will retain its wonted pertness by means of placing his tail a little ele- 
vated, and giving a moderate arch to tlie neck. Your vulture will 
show his sluggish habits by liaving his body nearly parallel to tbe 
earth ; liis wings somewliat droo))ing, and tlieir extremities under the 
tail instead of above it — expressive of ignoble indolence. 

YYiur dove will be in artless fearless inuoocmee, looking mihlly at 
you, with its neck not too much stretched as if uneasy in its situation, 
or drawn too close into the shoulders like one washing to avoid a dis- 
covery ; but in moderate perpendicular leiigtli supjiortiug tl*c head 
horizontally, which will sot ofl'tlie breast to the best advantage. And 
the breast ought to be conspicuous, and have this attention paid to it ; 
for when a young lady is sweet and gentle in her maimers, kind and 
affable to those iiround her, — wlu'n her eyes stand in tears of j)ity for 
the woes of others, find she puts a small portion of what Providence 
has blessed her with int^ the hand of imploring poverty and liunger, 
—then wc say she has the breast of a turtle-dove.” 

^ We cannot say wc ever heard tliit; said of a youTig lady under 
similar conditions. However, this little confusion bfitween the 
physical and moral charms of a young betauty is of subordinate 
imjiortance. Quadrjiipeds are more difficult to do justice to even 
than birds ; but Mr. Waterton ha^s mastered the iTni)edimeiits 
here also by a complete dissection ; and tjjy a patient moisten- 
ing renders the parts so docile that they can be moulded like 
plastic clay to the required expression, and a faithful image of 
the animal be produced in the place of those drawn and withered 
scarecrows wdneh now render hideous our museums. * These dis- 
coveries had wcll-nigli been lost to us in consequence of the 
umbrage taken by their author at the illiberal conduct of the 
Custom-house with regard to the collection of dried skins and 
other speoirnciis brought by Inm from Demerara. IJe withheld 
his information ; and at the same time stimulated curiosity by the 
picture of an awful facie, half-monkey, half-human, which figured 
in the frontispiece of his work under the title of A Nonde- 
script/' and was described as the head of an animal which the 
writer had met with. This figure is no doubt a specimen of the 
plastic powers of the new process, and of the extent to which it 
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may he carried in giving any desired form and expresrion to 
the features ; but it led to somewhat unexpected consequences. 
Some readers took it for a portrait of the author; and a matter- 
of-fact baronet^ who surely must have been (by descent at least) 
Scotch, remarked, What a singular-looking person Mr. Water- 
ton must be !” ■ This was a mistake wliich the naturalist found it 
necessary to correct in his next M^ork ; and in his last book of 
Essays he has put the matter beyond a doubt by furnisliing us 
witli his vera effigies from*^a picture by an American artist. His 
native good-temper also soon resumed its dominion, and he did 
n/)t persist in a refusal to benefit mankind because ho had been 
shabbily treated at the Liverpool Custom-house. On the con- 
trary, licj has given cv(iry facility to the extended ))iiblication of 
liis system. When Mrs. Lee was preparing the sixtli edition of 
her book 6n Taxidermy, she applied to him on the subject and 
received an invitation to Walton Hall, where he i)ersonally ex- 
plained and exemplified his mode of procedure. She bears wit- 
ness to the great beauty of the results, and to the complete pre- 
servation of his specimens after a lapse of more than twenty years; 
so that the solution of corrosive sublimate in alcohol seems to 
justify all that Mr. 'Waterton has said in its favour, as at once a 
better preservative than the arsenical soap, and a much less dan- 
gerous one to the operator. • 

^‘Tt would he irrelevant to tslie purport of this hook,” says Mrs. Lee, 
if 1 wore here to eimmorate every proof of the l>eanty of this system 
which J saw at Walton llall,*or if I were to attempt to describe the 
other wnniflers f)f Mr. Watertons ‘Island Homo;’ suffige it, then, -to 
way, tliat whether I turned my eyes upon the feathered tril)o or quad- 
rupeds, — uj)(>n animals with thick fur or with close, w'ith spiked or with 
horny coverings, — u{)Ou reptiles, Crustacea, or in«ccts, — or w^atched the 
magic touches which seemed to restore the dead to life, or considered 
the genius which dictated and the keen observation W’liich guided every 
operation, — ii^y admiration was equally excited. To the eve of a close 
and accurate observer, Mr. Waterfbn atlds extreme dexterity ; ami 
both iriay, j^erhaps, bo ac()uired by practice; but few arc gifted as he is 
with a cool judgment of nature’s works, wdiich is not easily deceived, 
and which prefers common souse to rotuaiicc. On these has he based 
his conclusions ; and from his decisions I should say that there is no 
a[)peal. He has, as it were, created an atmosphere of natural history 
round his singularly beautiful dwelling; and in the undisturbed asylum 
which he offers to the iuluibitants of the air, he has an o])portiinity of 
Still gratifying those propensities which led him to wander through the 
forests of South America.” 

Though Mr. Waterton^s strictures on the present condition of 
museums, and the higher standard he has raised and iristructe^i 
us how to attain to, may be deemed the most important practical 
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contribatioa made \)y liirn to science, it is very far indeefl from 
exhausting the good service lie has done. Tlic-nuadorjied sim- 
plicity and directness with which he has eonvewed tlic results of 
his observations to liis readers may cause them to be underrated 
by tliosc wlio value what may be called tlie martinetism of scieuec, 
and on one occasion gained him a sneering allusion as an ‘^ama- 
teur a title which seems to have annoyed him, though why it 
sliould have done so we are unable to see. He is an amateur, or 
amatOTj Avho pursues his subject from,^no secondary objects, hut 
from the pun^ love of it for its own sake, and avIio has liad in its 
fullness tlie best side of tln^ sp(*(!ia] edueatioii it requires— a life- 
long acquaintance Avitli its manifestations in the open woods and 
fields. And it is because this loving spirit is so de(‘p and true 
tha.t it shines in every page he wTites on his favourite theme, and 
gives it a grace and charm which we too often seek in Tain in tlie 
cold writings of^thc professed man of science. Ilow insensibly 
aiul how i)l(;as{iutly do wc become acquainted with the woods of 
Guiana, and the varied forms of life Avhich they contain, through 
the medium ot his Wanderings ; and what a noble pii'turc they 
contain of a resolute spirit of arlventun', a quiet eontempi of pain 
and difficulty, and a manly and eompassionatc heart ! 'VYitliout 
any seutimeutal abliorj‘(*nc(^ tor taking life, he has tlie gn'atest 
disgust of killing fc.r killing’s sake; no living cri'atun! rouses his 
fear, nor on the other hand his antipathy ; and his life in the 
forests forms a strong contrast to *the boastful and murde rous 
records of some of our South-Afric'.gin heroes. Alone, or only 
aceompanied Ijy an old negro, ho ijcnctrated into thi* untrav(dk/cl 
w'oods whiclilie at I he hatdi of our Guiana settlements j with bare 
feet, and armed oidy vvilli his gun, or a long stick witli a bayonet 
at tin.' end, his sole, iwpedhnenta a hammock and a sht^el, he 
Avalked through tlie tropical forests, ascended the rivers, and 
hivoiuieked under the opiai sky. He tells liis adventures with 
candour, cuhaiu'ing tlieui neither by bravado iior hypocritii^al 
depreciation, Some of my Ibucounters,’^ lie says, modestly 
sjicakiug of them at a later time, may apiieur hairbreadth 
escapes, and very alarming tilings, to readers at their ow n fire- 
side, but to me in the forest they appearttd not so. ... 1 was 
well fitted out for adventure's. 1 went i^xpressly to look for wild- 
beasts; and having found them, it would have bemi impossible 
lor me to Ijave refrained from e.oming in actual coutact witli 
them.^^ '' It may a])pcar a difficult task at a distance),’^ says he 
iu aiiother ])hu;e ; ^M)ut look close at it, and it is nothing at all : 
provided thou Last hut a quiet mind, little more is necessary; and 
the genius which presides over these wulds wall kindly heip thee 
througli with the rest. ' Slie will allow thee to slay the fawn and 
to out dowm the muuutain-cabhagc for thy support, and to select 
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from every part of tier domain whatever may he necessary for the 
work tlipu art about , hut having; killed a pair of doves in order 
to enable thee to give to mankind a true and ])roper description 
of them, tlioii must not destroy a third through wantonness, or 
to show what a good inarksinaii thou art ; tliat would only blot 
tlic ])icture thou art finishing, not colour it/^ 

insects, he tells us, do but cause more or less pain; and 
venomous scrjKf'iits only require caution and coolness to deal 
with them. He laughs *at the idea which some writers have 
formed of their nuiiihcvs; and though constantly on the look-out 
for tlieni, found them not always very easy to meet with. When 
he (Iocs (',oinc across them, he has some curious adventures, which 
few readers will envy liim, most of iig agreenng rather with tjie 
native sentiment on the subject; for, .says Mr. Waterton, “ wdien 
I was ill the forc^sta of (liiiana 1 could never coa.v an Indian to 
a})j)roaeh a snake- wdth composures, although 1 showed him that 
no danger was to be apprehended if he only w^ent the riglit way 
to work/' Tlic last volume of E'^says contains a paper in vindi- 
cation of snakes, wliich aflbrds one or two instances of the sort 
of composure iii wliich w^c are not surprised to find the Indians 
deficient : 

“ I was once put to my wit’s-end as to whether the snake before 
me w’as armed with poison-fangs or not. ]t®lay reposing on the 
hraiich of a busli about four feet or ho from the ground, and was of 
inavvt'llous beauty. It sIu)W’cd a vivid green througliout the whole of 
its )>ody, which was ^hecplere(l with markings of ivory-^vbite. This 
])uxzled me much; and for the life of me I could not pronounce 
whether it wtsre of good or of evil jiareiitage. So 1 laid liold of it with 
all possible eautiou. It proved to be eight feet long, and venomous.” 

Not very long ago, at Leeds, he set Idmsclf th(5 task of re- 
moving cight-and-twenty rattlesnakes fi’om a box to a glass-case. 
On file appearance of the first of these uninviting nqitiles gliding 
through the- opening wlicu tlm lid was raised, the jirofcssional 
gentlemen, wlio liad assornhleo to see them kill rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, rushed headlong out of the room, though the 
a))parition of death were present among theun." The experienced 
and fearless iritmd of snak(*s, however, replaced the truant, and 
reassured thc^ (vunpaiiy ; after wliich he quietly opened the door, 
softly placcil his hand hetiind the head of the snake which was 
lurarcst to him, and sihuilly trausfeiTcd it to the other cage; 
and in the same manner disposed of the remaining seveu-and- 
twenty. Talking of rattlesnakes, he laughs to scorn the story 
of the American farmer’s hoot, which, from having a fang im- 
bedded in it, proved fatal to three successive wearers; a story 
which most of us were required to believe lu our youth. He docs 
not speak without a warrant; for on one occasion, when engaged 
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in dissecting the head of a rattlesnake, his hand slipped, and 
the fang pierced his thumb so as to draw blood. No evil conse- 
quences ensued. With all deference, however, to Mr. Waterton, 
and without any wish to defend the absurd anecdote of the boot, 
we should be very unwilling to try the effect of a puncture by 
the fang of a poisonous snake at all recently killed : the venom 
being transferred to the wound by the mechanical pressure of 
the root of the fang on the bag containing it, there seems no 
reason wliy' it should not flow after death until the supply is 
dried up, which was probably the case with the snake Mr. Wa- 
terton operated on. To compare small things with great, most 
of us can bear witness that the sting of a wasp retains its effi- 
ciency after the death of the insect. 

The early adventure with the coulacanara snake, a species of 
boa, demanded a more aggressive temper than the imprisoned 
rattlesnakes, Mr. Waterton^s account of it is the mocicl of a 
forest story. From himself with his Horace, to the little dog 
looking on, all is so lively and picturesque that it rivals his 
more famous adventure with the cayman ; 

The Bun had just passed the meridian in a cloudless sky ; there 
was scarcely a bird to be seen, for the winged inhabitants of the forest, 
as though overcome by lieat, Imd retired to the thickest shade : all 
would have been like midnight silence, were it not for the shrill voice of 
the pi-pi-yo every now and then resounding from a distant tree. J was 
sitting, with a little Horace in my hand, on what had once been the 
steps which formerly led uj) to the now mouldering and dismantled 
building. The negro and his little dog eanic down the hill in haste, and 
I was soon informed that a snake had been discovered ; but it was a 
young one, called the Bush-muster, a rare and poisonous snake. 

I instantly rose up ; and laying hold of the eight-foot lance, which 
was close by me, ‘ Well then, daddy,’ said I, ' we ll go and have a look 
at the snake.’ I was barefoot, with an old hat and check-shirt and 
trousers on, and a pair of braces to keep them up. The negi^o lyid his 
cutlass ; and as we ascended the hill, another negro, armed with a cut- 
lass, joined us, judging from our pace that there was something to do. 
The little dog came along with us ; and when we had got about half a 
mile in the forest, the negro stopped, and pointed to the fallen tree. All 
was still and silent. 1 told the uegi-oes not to stir from the jilace where 
they were, and keep the little dog in, and that I would go in and 
reconnoitre. 

I advanced up to the place, slow and cautious. The snake was well 
concealed, but at last T made him out ; it was a coulacanara, not poi- 
sonous, but large enough to have cruslied any of us to death. Ou 
measuring him afterwards, he was something more than fourteen feet 
long. This species of snake is very rare, and much thicker in propor- 
tion to his length than any other snake in the forest. A coulacanara 
of fourteen feet in length is as thick as a common boa of twenty-four. 
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After skiBning this suake^ I could easily get my head into his mouth, 

as the singular formation of the jaws admits of wonderful extension. 

* ♦ * # 

On ascertaining the size of the serpent which the negro had just 
found, I retired slowly the way I came, and promised four dollars to 
the negro who had shown it to me, and one to the other who had 
joined us. Aware that the day was on the decline, and that the ap- 
proach of night Would be detrimental to the dissection, a thought 
struck me that I could take him alive. I imagined, if I could strike 
him with the lance behind the head, and pin him to the ground, I 
might succeed in capturing him. When 1‘told this to the negroes, 
they begged and entreated me to let them go for a gun and bring more 
force, as they were sure the snake would kill some of us. 

1 had been at the siege of Troy for nine years; and it would not do 
now ±0 carry back to Greece nil decimo nisi dedecus anm>, I mean, I 
had been in search of a large serpent for years ; and now, having come 
up with one, it did not become me to turn soft. So, taking a cutlass 
from one of the negroes, and then ranging both the sable slaves behind 
me, I told them to follow me, aud that 1 would cut them down if they 
offered to fly. I smiled as I said this ; but they shook their heads in 
silence, and seemed to have but a bad heart of it. 

WlitJii we got up to the place, the serpent had not stirred ; but I 
could see nothing of his head, and 1 judged by the folds of his body that 
it must bo at the farthest aide of his den. A species of woodbine had 
formed a complete mantle over the branches of tile fallen tree, almost 
impervious to the rain or the rays of the sun. Probably he bad resorted 
to this setpiestered place for a length of time, as it bore marks of an 
ancient settlement. 

I jiow took my knife, determining to cut away the woiKlbine, and 
break the twigs in the gentlest manner possible, till I could get a view 
of bis head. Ouei ncgi'o stood guard close behind me with the lance ; 
and near him the other with u cutlasa The cutlass which 1 had taken 
from the first negro was on the ground close by me, in case of need. 

After working in dead silence for a quarter of an hour, with one 
knee all the time on the ground, I had clcfu*ed away enough to see 
his lie^d. Jt appeared coming out betwixt the first and second coil of 
the body, and was flat on the ground. This was the very position I 
wished it to be in. 

I rose in silence, and X’ctreated very slowly, making a sign to the 
negroes to do the s.'ime. The dog was sitting at a distance in mute 
observance. 1 could now read in the face of the negroes tliat they con- 
sidered this as a vei y unpleasant affair ; and they made another attempt 
to persuade me to let them go for a gun. I smiled in a good-natured 
manner, anti made a feint to cut them down with the weapon I had 
in my hand. This ivas all the answer I made to their request, and 
they looked very uneasy. 

It must be observed, we were now about tw'eiity yards from the 
snake’s den. I now ranged the negroes behind me, and told him who 
stood next to me to lay bold of the lance the moment I stinck thc*snake, 
and that the other must attend my movemeiite. It now only remained 
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to take tkeir cutlasses from them : for I was sure, if I did not disarm 
them, they would ho tempted ^rike the suake in time of danger, and 
thus for ever spoil his skin. On talking their cutlasses from them, if I 
might judge from their physiognomy, they seemed to consider it as a 
most intolerable act of tyranny iji me. Probably nothing kept them 
from bolting but the consolation tiiat I was to lie betwixt them and 
the snake. Indeed my own heart, in spite of all I could cloj^ beat 
quicker than usual j atid I felt those sensatious whicli one has on board 
a merchant-vessel in war-time, wlicn the captain orders all hands on 
deck to prepare for action, while u strange vessel is coming down upon 
US under suspicious colours. 

We went slowly on in silence, without mendng our arms or Leads, 
in order to prevent all alarm as much as possible, lest the snake sliould 
glide off, or attack us in self-defence. 1 carried the lance perpendicu- 
larly before me, with the point about, a foot from the gToutjd. ^ The 
snake had not moved ; and on getting uj> to him, 1 atinick liim >vith 
the lance on the near side, just behind the neck, and pinned liim to the 
ground. That moment the negro next to me seized the lance, and 
held it firm in its place, while I dashed head foremost into tlie den to 
grapple with the snake, and to get hold of his tail before he could do 
any iniacliief. 

On pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gave a tremen- 
dous loud hiss ; and the little dog ran aw^ay, liowding as lie went. We 
had a sharp fray in the den, the rotten sticks flying mi all sides, and 
each party struggling for sii])onority. 1 called out to the second negro 
to throw himself upon me, os I found I u as not lieavy enough. Ih; did 
BO, and the additional weight was of great aorvico. I had now got firm 
hold of his tail ; and after a violent struggle or two, lie gave in, finding 
himself ov<Tpowered. TIjts was the moment to secure him. So. while 
tlie first negro continued to hold the lanee firm to the ground, and the 
other w^as helping me, I contrived to unloose iny braco.s, and with 
them tied up the snake’s mouth. 

The snake now, finding himself in an unpleasant situation, tried to 
better himself, and set resolutely to work ; but we overp<»wcred him. 
We contrived to make him twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and 
then prepared to convey him out of the forest. I stood at his head, and 
lield it firm under my arm ; one negro supported the belly, and the other 
the tail. In tiiis order we began to move slowly towards home, and 
reached it after resting ten times; for the snake was too heavy for us to 
support him without stopping to recruit our strength. AvS we proceeded 
onwards with him, he fought hard for freedom ; but it was all in vain,” 

He was put in a bag, and spent the night in his captorks hed- 
rooin ; and was killed and dissected next morning. 

Tastes differ as to snakes. We were once called on by a gen- 
tleman who set down a small basket on a side-table, incidentally 
mentiouing that it contained vipers; that his little brother in 
the c<Jiuitry, hearing there was a brood of young rattlesnakes at 
the Zoological Gardens, bad begged him to bring him one ; that 
he had been there for the purpose, but found they were not to 
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be sold, and was going to try and content the little fellow with 
some vipers. On anotherj, occasion we met a young gentleman in 
a railway-carriage o#tlie South-Western line, holding his coat- 
pocket very tight, with an anxious expression ^of countenance. 
He coiffidcd to us that he had just purchased a snake from a man 
on Waterloo Bridge, who had assured him it was worth a ‘ bob’ to 
put in any gentleman’s garden ; that since lie had taken his seat 
a story liad occurred to his memory of a venomous foreign snake 
liaving been found in one of the London sewers; and tliough 
predty well convinced of the absurdity of the story, he could not 
quite shake off the impression that tiie captive so restlessly 
twisting about in his pocket might be up common English snake, 
as he had imagined, but some 

‘ ^ Asp, or amphisbicna (Jirc, 

Corastofi horticd, hydras, or elops drear 

though some of these, indeed, might prove rather huge for pocket 
editions. Tliese fears, however, as we were afterwards happy 
to learn, proved unfounded. 

The results of ^Ir. Watc 2 'tf)u’s observations on snakes may be 
summed up in a few Avords. Th(,‘y all move from left to right, with 
the head a little raised, never in cm*vcs up and down, as onr pictures 
so often represent them ; the eye, which they^liave no powder of 
moving, seems to bo loolcing towards you in w hatever direction you 
view it ; they havc^ none of the nauseous aincll, or foctor, commonly 
aseril)t‘d to tlieru; they never attack except for the purposes of food 
or in self-defence? — Noli me faynjere is their motto. They feed by 
night. IIi^ is dispos(?d to believe the poison-fang is rarely, if ever, 
used in killing animals for subsistence, but only against aggres- 
sors. lie is at a loss to account for the ill-will tliey liavo so uni- 
versally obtained, unless, indeed, the sad aflair in paradise’^ may 
liave (entailed tliese consequences on the fiimily. Fordiimscll^ he 
found th(?m much l(‘ss uuiucrous and less troublesome than lie 
had auticdpiitcd, and on liis j)art was not dis]30s(;d to injure theiri. 

I have seen more monkeys in one day than 1 have found snakes 
during my entire sojourn in the forests. When 1 did fall in with 
them (and they wc?re not wanted for dissection), wlietlier they 
were poisonous or harmU^ss, 1 would contemplate them for a few 
iTiinut(is ere I pnxjoeded, and w'onld say, ^ Gentlemen of rainbow- 
colours, be rud alarmed at my intrusion ; I am not cornc liither 
to attcirnpt your lives, nor to offer wanton molestfition. This 
boundless territory affords an ample range to both yourselves 
and me. Our interests can never clash, as though we were in 
commerce; so,]>r:iy enjoy yourselves, and let nie do the same/^^ 
The hues of their skins he has found it impossible to preserve in 
their native splendour; and his ill-success in this respect draws 

Y 
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from him a little burst of pathos, and a quotation the appropri- 
ateness of which is unimpeachable. ^ 

“I can restore the exact form and features of dissected animals. 
But there I stop. Stales of snakes, and those of fishes, after death 
must infallibly lose their metallic splendour; do what you choose, a 
skin will assume the hue of parchment 

Could these sad changes by the hand of death be obviated with 
success, tlicn, indeed, our specimens for museums would be as though 
in life, saving the los>s of motion. But on viewing them, after all has 
been done that can be done, we are forced to exclaim with poor Mar- 
garet in Mallet’s inimitable ballad, 

‘ That face, alas, no more is fair, 

That lip no longer red ; 

Bark are iny eyes, now closed in death, 

And every cbaim is tied.* 

A considerable part of the last volume of Essays is occupied 
by a '^now history of the monkey family.^^ Altogether new it 
can scar(!oly be called ; for it is in great measure an amplification 
of matter which, in a more concise form, has appeared in one or 
other of the former volumes. A good deal of what is Inirc told 
us is wdiat may be called negative statement. Mr. Waterton 
will not hear of fights between monkeys and wild-b(^asts, or of 
pongosr clubbing e?q)hants or stealing negro- girls : he says, they 
cannot throw cocoa-nuts or any thing else at us, and wdtli the 
solitary exception of the apes at Gibraltar, whom some strange 
vagary of fate has imj)risoucd there, they are inhabitants of the 
vast tropical forests; never dwell on the ground, or even visit it, 
except oeeasionally, but live wliojly in tri*cs : and lie puts in a 
very clear and simple form their physical adaptation to this mode 
of life. He tells us, nu)r<?over, that they lia\e no fixed haunts, 
no homes or nests, still leas build huts, the young ahvays being 
carri('.d abotat c‘li)\ging to the body of the mother. You will 
no more,'’' says Mr. W aterton, find a monkey stationed in a hol- 
low tree, tlnau myself in a pew in the parish-chureli.^’ He main- 
tains tliat one monkey w ill never be found preaching to a collcc- 
tiou of others ; but that one individual, of a particular variety, 
can make noises so loud and variori as to sound not only like a 
preacher, bnt a large and widely-dissenting congregation iiito the 
bargain. lie enlivens his pages by a dialogue between one of 
lliese monkeys, called in Hcmcrara the Howler, and the ant- 
bear; of which wc must say that, though tlicir conversation is 
instructive, it is scarcely conducted with so much vdvacity as we 
should have expected from the liowling monkey. 

‘'‘M! thought that you inhabitants of the trees, Mr, Howler/ said 
the ant-bear, ‘never troubled the grouml V ‘ I thought so too,' replied 
the preacher monkey, ‘until very lately. But I fancy that I must 
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have got drunk one night at a party of our preachers. All I remember 
was, that I came whack, to tlie ground ; and that soon after daylight I 
found myself on a man’s shoulders, and he was carrying me off. "When 
I bad recovered my senses sufficiently to know what was going on, I 
made my teeth meet in his ugly cheek. So he threw me down, and 
left me to myself. All this was pure accident ; but here, alas, I am 
with my back broken, and for ever incapacitated fi’oni returning to the 
trees, which are rny native haunts.* ‘I see clearly,’ replied the aat- 
bear, ‘ that you are out of your element ; but pray, Mr. Howler,' con- 
tinued lie, 'how many of you howler monkeys assemble together, when 
you have determined to give the woods a benefit of your preaching i 
We are gravely told by an author that you assemble for that purjiose.’ 
' The idea of our howling in concert,’ rejoined the preacher nioukey, 
'is jriost ab.surd. ’Tis the invention of a wag, believed and handed 
dow'n in writing by some closet-naturalist or other. Gentleincu of 
tliis last descrii>tion seldom possess discriiniiuition enough to distin- 
guish truth from error. . They will just as soon (most uniiiteutioually, 
no doubt) offer liuska left by swine for sound corn. Had one com- 
])iler not rcfcrretl his readers to a work written by a. man whom he 
styles, an eccentric writer,” the public W'ould still be ignorant of my 
true liistory. N^ow that eccentric writer,'’ disdaining iulbrination ac- 
quired in the (doset, dashed boldly into tho heart of our tropical forests, 
and there convinced himself that one solitary individual of my tribe 
l>roduccs by his own eltbrts alone all those astounding sounds which 
naturalists have attributed to a whole bevy of monkeys assembled on 
the trees to liowl in concert. But you, Mr, Ant-bear, if reports be true, 
are said to get your daily food from ants' nests, higli ii]) in the forest 
trees?’ ‘ Mr. Howlov,” repliKl the ant-bear, * if writers on natural 
history bring 'f/ou to the ground from tlic toj^s of the trees, in order 
tliat you may find your daily food, I don’t sec why tlicse geiiticnieu 
shonld not idevate me to tliii tops of trees in quest of miuo.’ 

' ‘Noav, good Mr JJowder, pray look at my hinddect, and examine 
them well. Tiicy are just like those of a dog, totally untit fpr climbing, 
wdiilst tho fore-oiios are most unlikely for that puipose. Tlic curvature 
of the three long claws, added to the inward bending of the foot itself, 
ought to convince any body, one would think, that we uut-bears draw 
no nutriment from ants’ nests in the high trees of tho forest, Tis 
quite tme that huge ants' uests are seen amongst tlie trees ; but it does 
not follow from this that we are to place our lives in jeojjardy by al- 
temptiug to draw our food from them. The ground itself swarnts with 
miJliouH upmi millioiLS of iiisccfs, fat and liealtljy, tlirougli tlm whole 
extent of our wooded empire. XJ]>ou tln-se ants [ exist. Neither am 
1 iu fear of an enemy. My akin is tough enough to i*c^,ist the teeth of 
a hungry tiger, whilst my claws are the dread of every Tiishing foe.’ 

‘Then,’ r^nuaiked the howler monkey, ‘our respective customs are 
opposite in tlie extreme. You draw your nutriment from the ground, 
whilst I procure mine from the trties. You would perish in the ti^ecs, 
and I should die on tlie ground for want of food. Were I to ahaudem 
the trees, and be attacked on tke ground, iny death vould be coTOm;- 
for I can uciihcr save myself by fiight uor by fight. Iu the trees alone 
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I am safe ; whilst yon^ Mr. Ant-bear, would be awkwardness itself in a 
tree, and would soon wish yourself down again.’” 

The sloth, too, with his " flat hair that puts you iti mind of 
grass withered by the wintry hlast/^ has hceu as much misrepre- 
sented, or more so, than the apes and monkeys. Nature ineaut 
him to Jive suspended under the brandies of trees; and though 
if you put him on the gi'ound he is helpless enough, yet in his 
own place he has no lack of active powers of motion, and enjoys 
life in a. Avay which renders tlu^ pity which has been shown?red on 
his uneonthness and misery a mere w^aste. He is not compelled 
to strip one tree before he goes to the next, Imt takes a mouthful 
or two of foliage and jiasses on; he can descend if he likes, 
though it is more to his purpose to cross fixim one tree to ano- 
ther, and he is nev(?r reduc^ed to the expedient of falling heavily 
to the ground from the top of oik; tree ])rcparatory to ascending 
the next. He is an animal who, though his sphere is limited, is 
perfectly adapted to it; and this restriction to a special mode of 
life he shares 'svitli many other animals. Indeed, Mr. Waterton 
knows of only two animals capable of ac-coinmodaiing lliemselves 
to every climate and condition of life, and possessed of ingenuity 
enough to command a livelihood in every exigency. arc 

man and the Il.a?>ovcriaii I’at ; a creature whos(' dc^structive pro- 
pensities, and traditional conne(!tion with Protestantism and tlie 
arrival of that “sordidforcigiKy* William III., single him out as 
the one living creature which Mr. Watertou liates, and which is 
denied the kindly and wide-embracing hospitality of Walton Hall. 
To be })lundcred in moderation by the gcuiuine English black rat 
of the olden time,” whom he apostroj)his(‘S as “ poor injured 
Briton \ he w'ould not, W(; think, greatly object; hut to be in- 
fested by one at once insatiable in apj)etite and prolifie b(;yond 
reason — a heretic, a foreigner, and a supjdaiiter of the Stuarts — 
this is nn pen trop fort. Cannibals, indeed, he ffenies them to bo ; 
but that is in supj)ort of a theory; and ho d(;clines to a(;cord them 
even the very ftnv virtues wdiicli their warmest su])porters hiwa 
discovered. He contemptuously disposes of the story told hint 
by one of liis farmers of his having seen a young ratteid^ lead- 
ing an infirm one by a straw ; though similar stories have come 
from tW'oVr three such diftbrent Sources that it is not easy to 
refuse the animals credit for some feeling for the infirmitif;s of 
age. Rats have had such ample justi(;e done them lately in the 
(iiiarierly^ that the topic is pretty well exhausted for the pi‘escnt; 
yet we will add one more testimony to the resoluteness and 
audacity of their liehaviour under dilFiculties. 

A gentleman, worthy of all credit, and wdio may he the more 
readily trusted as his story acknowledges his own defeat, was 
roused one niglit by a heavy bumping noise on the stairs. H n- 
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able to account for it, be rose, donned his dressing-gown, and 
with Ills candle in his hand proceeded to investigate the cause. 
Hallway dowii-siairs he perceived a large rat employed in facili- 
tating the descent of a hcdf-lojif by pushing it down from one 
ste]) to another. Anxious to redeem his property, the owner 
descended after it. The rat at first continued his exertions, but 
as the enemy gained upon him he cliang(;d liis tactics, and turn- 
ing his front upwards, began to climb towards his o])poncnt. 
This was just sncli an intruder as might wdth all justice liav(! 
been kicked dowu-sttiirs ; but so stern was his air and so me- 
nacing his aspect that the gentleman hesitated, and hesitation 
ended in retreat. Ills feet being armed ordy with slippers, he 
lost heart and began slowly to ascend baekwax’ds ; while the rat 
deliberately mounted after him, and thus steadily drove him back 
to his bedroom, the door of which he shut m the fatic of his foe, 
and terminated the adventure hy retiring to bed, while the rat 
I’ctunu'd to his well-earned booty. ^ 

The author of the Wn/nderinffs has been aecus(',d by one of his 
detraetor> of a tendency to dress truth in the garb of, fiction/^ 
By this judiciously-sclectcd figure he means to eonv(^y, Tiot that 
the object of bis animadversion conveys his information iu para- 
bles, but that he is guilty of false, statements. We mention bis 
accusation only to draw attention to the conscientious aceura(*y 
of all Mr. Waterton’s lutcounte of liis owm e\perien(*es. When he 
speaks of wliai he has himself s(xm, he may be iiii])licitly trusted; 
nor, we believe, has his accuracy iu such matters ever been suc- 
(Xjssfully ini]>ugncd ; and every candid reader will find through- 
out his wu'itings a vein of honourable feeling and a careful ob- 
scrvanc(3 of exact limits iu all that he advances on the w'^arraiity 
of his own ex peri (3nce, which furnish in themselves a sufficient 
evidene(3 of Ins trustworthiness ; and wdien Swaiuson contradicts 
his account of tin; size? and fuirec'uess of tlie cayxnan, his animus 
and his insutFu'Jtnvt knowledge are apparent, and no one can' 
doubt wdierc? tln3 truth lies. Even Mj*. Watertou’s religions pre- 
jlileetious, thougli they may lead him to v(3ry wu’ong conclusions, 
never sutfiee to bias his statements. In ojic of his hooks h(3 has 
given a long account of liow he witnessed the rniraeulous lique- 
fin^tion of the hlotva of St. .raiiuarius. Nothing can exceed the 
fervour of his devotion, or the intensity of his conviction. He 
remained iu the cathedral C'ight liours, Idssing the case (xmtain- 
ing the two vials five times at hourly intervals after the liquefac- 
tion had taken place; he Jiumidy ])raises Almighty God ^‘for 
this signal mark t)f His favour in the stu 2 >endous miracle wdiicli 
had just taken place arid he concludes by saying: Nothing 
in the wdiolc (jourse of my life has struck me so forcibly as this 
occurrence. Every thing else in the shape of adventures now 
appears to me to be trivml and of no amount. I lierc sfcate in 
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the most unqualified manner my firm conviction ttiat the lique- 
faction of the blood of St Januarius is miraculous beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Were I to conceal this my conviction from 
the public eyoj I sbould question the sounduebs of both my head 
and heart, and charge my pen with arrant con^ordice.^' Yot he 
never for a moment professes to have seen more than the most 
sccjitical heretic must have seen on tlie same oceawon. The 
newlyr^published volume of Essays contains the narrative of a 
visit to the Eestatica of the Tyrol, marked by the same unques- 
tioning faith and eonscientions statement. He believes implicitly 
all that IS told him ; but he himself only felt the eicatrix on her 
left hand, and saw her attitude of ec&tatic devotion and her sud- 
den resumption of the kneeling from the recumbent posture. It 
is true, he thinks hex mode of rising could he rivalled by no other 
human being ; but states this, not absolutely, but as bis own 
conviction : and unexceptionable witness as we esteem him, w^e 
should by no means like to tie oursehob to his deductions. He 
is no very strict reasonet, and arrivei^k at somewhat arhitrar;^ 
results. Often his scepticism is as remarkable as bis capacity 
for belief, and his reasons for qot believing arc not always con- 
clusive. He is somewhat too fond of seeking occasion to correct 
errors. When he can set us right in a moment hy his ])erbonal 
knowledge pf a feet, wc arc grateful to him. When he insists 
on n^asoning ns out of our mistake, we don’t always follow him 
with conviction, and sometimes his prejudices have too full play. 
He is apt to make his own exporienee the measure of all truth. 
Because be has never Wen monkeys out of trees, he will not be- 
lieve any of the tiihe ever dwelt elsewhere. Yet wt know not why 
we should discredit the accounts of the African baboons living 
on the mountains ; and, if we are to judge by the extcimal confor- 
mation of the feet, — a test which Mr. W aterton as contemptuously 
rejects in the case of birds as he confidently appeals to it in that 
of monkeys, — we might urge that some baboons seem to carry 
about with them cushions especially adapted for sitting down in 
stony places. His wide assertions that carnivorous animals are 
never in any sense gregarious, and that even wolves and wild-dogs 
never hunt in packs, might be lidduccd, among otlier instanceb, 
to show how loo'^ely and dogmatically he sometimes reasons. 
He of all men ought to avoid employing d priori arguments upon 
ascertainable facts. 

Occasionally he insists on telling us at some length things 
which wre knew before. In his last volume, for instance, he devotes 
an Essay to Cannibalism, which savom*s somewhat of book-mak- 
ing, He admits that wrecked seamen perishing from hunger have 
now and then drawn lots for their lives, and that savages occa- 
sionally feast upon their prisoners of w^ar; yet he cannot believe 
t)iat mew arc what he calls ^^real^’ cannibak He is convinced 
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were not created to eat one another, and finds strong support 
for this view in Scripture. • 

man,*' he argues, ^^had originally l)een formed by his Maker to 
be a cannibal, that is, as I have just observed, to feed upon his fellow- 
man, in order td satisfy the craving of his hunger, there does not seem 
to have been any particular objection why Gain, after his murder of 
Abel, should not hove had a joint out of him for his own dinner. 

Sfcill, there is no mention made that Cain, on this occasion, did 
treat himself to a feast on any part of Iris brother’s body. Wherefore 
we ni^y safely infer that man was hot created to feed upon his own 
species.” « 

Bven brute beasts do not devour their fellows; Tigers, 
known to be so sanguinary, never feed on tigers.^^ The Roman 
poet, he goes on to tell us, — and we bow at once to the authority, 
— has justly given man a character which raises him far above 
the level of all animals.^^ That worst of beasts, the Hanoverian 
rat/' only eats its congeners under the pressure of necessity; and 
even a sow must be depraved by domestication before she de- 
vours her litter. Shall man take a lower place than these? Be- 
sides, look at it in another poinkof view : 

Were man a real cannibal, he would make use of his superior 
powers of mind to plot against the lives of hi a fellow-creatures in order 
to gratify his appetite. He would be for ever Hfeat on their destruc- 
tion, and they on his, until the race of uninstructed men, generaliy 
known by the name of savages, became entirely extinct 

Moderation would be out of the case. A cannibal could not think 
of confining himself once in a way to a festive dinner on his tender 
sister, or to a single dish of soup made out of his old grandmotlier. 
He would want more of the delicious nutriment ; and he would con- 
tinue to long after human flesh wherever there was an opportunity of 
obtaining it.” 

This is the curgumeut of the Kilkenny cats^ a sort of reduciio 
ad caudaSj or worse, as we are considering the reciprocal de- 
vourings of a tailless species. We agree with all this. Mr. 
Waterton has cormneed us that we were not meant to prey on 
one another in any other^ than a metapliorical sense ; and that 
the inconveniences of the fiaUier of a family beginning, like 
, rity, at home, and eating outwards to the A^erge of his remotest 
connectious, would be complicated and endless. We think,' too, 
that if we had space sufficient at our disposal, wo could convHloe 
the most sceptical tliat lions will be among the last to join the 
vegetarian movement, and that' no horse in a state of nature sitSjj^ 
down to boiled mutton and capers. Whether ^ong some na- 
tions, as the ancient Mexicans, cannibalism, under the sanction 
of religion, has not been a somewhat wnlefy observed custom) and 
whether again, among some races of islshders, the shnj^e gust 
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for flesh-meat has not been the actuating motive for the slaughter 
of a stranger or a slave^ — is a^hestion which we are not diqjosed 
tb discuss, and which Mr< Watertdh^s discursive essay flics wide 
of. But this is not to be taken as a specimen of Mr. Waterton^s 
writing, only as a proof that he does unwisely to stray off his 
own ground. His earlier books arc better than his last, because 
he adhered more strictly to it 

He often appears as a controversialist in matters of natural 
history; add has this formidable advantage, that he generally 
knows more about the matter in question than his adversary. 
The giiand dispute of his life has been with Mr. Audubon, as 
to whether the vulture has a nose or not. All tlie world afrees 
that he has got large nostrils. Mr. Waterton thinks they are 
to smell Math. Mr. Audubon thinks not. If they have any 
use, he imagines it to be to enable him to breathe more freely 
while gorging himself. The vulture, he maintains, owes his 
skill in detecting carrion at great distances to the kceimess of 
his eyesight. This view he first promulgated in a, paj)er read 
before the Wernerian Natural History Society of ^Edinburgh ; 
and “ felt proud, as he tells us, on having at last broken the 
charm by which iflen had so long been held in ignorance re- 
specting the history of our vultures ; assured that the breach 
■which I had made upon a general and deejdy-rooted opinion 
must gradually dissolve it, as well as many other absurdities 
which have for ages infested science, like the rile grub beneath 
the bark of the noblest forest-tree, retarding its growth until 
happily removed by the constant hammerings of the industrious 
woodpeckcr.^^ 

Bat in this breach Mr. "Waterton presented himself; and set 
himself, not without a good deal of acrimony, to wring the neck 
of this industrious Troodpcckcf. Audubon endeavoimri to sub-> 
staiitiatc his view, indeed mainly founded his theory, upon two 
or three expmmentts ; and a further set of trials corroborating 
his results were made in concert by a number of American gen- 
tlemen, who signed their names to a memorandum on the subject. 
If credit is to be attached to these experiments, — and we see no 
reason why credit should be refused them, — they seem, as far as 
they go, to establish the fact that food, in however ^idvanced a 
stage of putrefaction, wall not be discovered by vultures if entirely 
concealed from sight; and that they may be so far deceived by 
the stufled figure of a dead animal, or even the picture of a car- 
cass on canvas, as to attempt to satisfy their appetite on them. 
This last experiment goes far, as Mr. Waterton observes, to de-. 
mivc the vulture of his sight as weU as of his smell, and leaves 
Mm destitute of all but his appetite*. Zealous and enterprising 
a ntituralist as Mr, Audubon was, his authority on any matter 
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reqairiug extended observaticm must be doiemed inferior to that 
of Waterton. The fotmcr visitai among Ibe birds, often some- 
what hastily, and mainly with* the object ofataking their portraits 
after they were killed ; the latter has lived among them almost 
all las life. It is diflSioult to place the results of a few iso- 
lated and narrow experiments against the convictions of so ex- 
pericnegd and accurate an observer, and against tlie consent of 
common opinion in those countries in which the vulture most 
abounds. If Mr. Waterton, instead of stigmatising his opponent 
as the American who is not to jjrusted,” and attempting to 
discredit his experiments by rather rough raillery and not very 
convincing argument, had chosen to accept the results, he might, 
we think, have shoini them to be not incompatible with his own 
view of the sulyect. It is quite ])ossihle that the vulture may 
be attracted from long distances by the scent of food, and yet 
not have the power which the dog hiis of tracking ateng the 
smell to the actual object from which it procci'ds. Our own 
faculty i» of the formi^r hind ; we can smell a bad smell in the 
house, wo can say it comes from this room, and seems to be worse 
in this part of it ; but no mnn in the world can walk up to a 
partitMilar siK>t in the wainscol, and flattening hifc nose against 
it, say, Here is a dead rat. There is nothing difli<‘ult in suppos- 
ing that the vulture, like ourselves, as it apjiroaehcs the tainted 
object, becomes in some degree d(‘}>cmdent on its sight. When 
Mr. Audubon hid his dead hog in a ravine, and covered it so that 
it was impossible to see it, he tells us that many \ulturcs in 
search of food sailed over the field and ravine in all directions ; 
but non(‘ disco^e^ed the carcass. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that they were attracted by the smell, which he found insuflerablc 
within thirty yards; but not hcMiig able to discern the object 
from wliicli it proceeded, were forced to retire disajipointcd? 
^Hicn wc arc told that a blinded vulture took no notice of food 
held w’itliiii an inch of his nostrils, the experiment, if it proves 
any thing, ])roves that these birds are utterly destitute of smell ; 
which is pi\ning too much. But pain and capti\ity would no 
doubt, as Air. Waterton urges, sufficitmtly account for his bcha- 
\iour. 1 myself,” &ays that gentleman very feelingly, have 
Ixxiu unable to oat wlicu in the gripes/’ It gi\eh one, however, 
some measure of the good sense of the congr(‘gated American 
gcutlemoa, on whose evidence so niui^h reliance is placed, to find 
that the medical gentlemen who were present made a number of 
erperimeuk to test the absurdity of a story widely circulated in 
the United States tlirough the newspapers, the eye of the 
vulture, when perforated, and the sight extinguished, would in a 
few minutes be restored in consequence of his placing his head 
under his wing, the down of which was i^id to restore his sight/^ 
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If it yrote iKjssible te caricsattim thia^ ve taight imagine these 
mmst gentlemen announcing that they had taken -without success 
hairs of dogs that hi^ bitten them, and establishing beyond a 
doubt, by subtle chemical investigations, that *the moon is Mt 
made of green cheese* 

Anotlusr of Mr. Watorton^s hard-fought controversies is as 
to whether the so-called oil-gland is given to birds for ^he sake 
of lubricating tlxeir plumage and rendering it water-repellant. 
This he denies with vehemence and eiwiless iteration ; and not 
without reason, as it seems to us. It is just possible, though 
there is no evidence capalUc of supporting the liypothesis, that 
the substance secreted by the gland may be used in minute 
quantities by birds in preening and dressing their feathers ; but 
that ducks, soa-eaglcs, and other birds should lie in the liabit of 
covmng their whole jdumage with this oil, and that to this 
applicatapn they owe then* power of diving under the surface of 
the water and emerging dry, seems to l)e as baseless a theory as 
was ever invented, though one gentleman does proft^ss to have 
seen a sea-eagle covered with a substance like a tliin clear solu- 
tion of gum arable. Mr. 'Watcrtoii asks pointedly enough 
whether there was a distinct absence of this coating on parts, 
such as the head and neck, which the bird could not possibly 
reach with its bill; fvbether the oily nature of the substance was 
not apparent to the touch; and why,*inoreoier, the small land- 
birds are supjilicd with this gland as w ell as w ater-fowl ; and par- 
ticularly why in all tlie ducR tribe the gland is covered with ‘^^a 
very thick downy plumage, which would totally prevent the bird 
from obtaining any liquid from that quarter.^' It is not in the 
least necessary to account in this manner for the water-repellant 
poww p<)sses.sed by the plumage of many birds. It is simply a 
question of the arrangement ol surface ; and it seems probable, 
from the fact that some water-birds have been seen when under 
-water to jiresciit a silvery appearance, that a coating of air re- 
mains attached to the plumage, and prevents any actual contact 
with the water. It has been lately shown that .the surface of 
many plants possesses a similar power, and the lotus-leaf is said 
to present a curious instance of it ; the lower side of the leaf 
being always wet, while the upper surface is never so, water glid- 
ing from it like quicksilver ; a^^d that this is due to the presence 
of a sheet of air entangled in the minute papillae which cover the 
leaf, and not to oiliness, is proved by the brilliant reflecting- 
power iK)s;ses8ed by the upper surface yrhen imme/Tsed in water. 

We like Mr. "^terton liest, however, when he is out of his 
controversies and in gqod humour with himself and his readers, 
chatting cheerfully on his favourite themes. For his writing is 
less like writing than any otbm* man^s; it is like talking to you 
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ia a garden. fHiere ia an trresisMble fiMudnoeas about his vajr of 
teUii^ about himaelf, a reliance on your regard f(xr hii^ Ih&t 
makes every reader of his autobiography foel as if a spetaai eon- 
hdeuce were reposed in him. All the little details of his life are 
noted down i all his feelings, his prepossessioDs, his dislikes, his 
convictions, his prejudices, flow as frooly from his pon as if the 
public to whom ho intrusts them were iu good faith the " kindly 
reader'^ of the old pre&ces. His notes on animals and birds 
will always remain, not only useful to scientific inquirers, but 
attractive to the general re^cr; and some time, wc trust, the 
great doctrine they preach will have a wider observance — tliat the 
patient study of living things, and not the collecting of dead 
ones, is the true mode of advancing in ihc higher branches of 
naturid history. No man has impressed this truth more strongly 
than Mr. Woterton has done by the whole example of his 
hfc. “ I’aunists," as a not less zealous and iribre widely culti- 
vated scholar in the same school, Wliite of Selborne, observes, — 

“ fiianists are too apt to acquiesce in bare descriptions, and a 
few synonyms 5 the reason is plain, because all that may be 
done at home in a man’s study : but the investigation of the life 
and convfa^ation of animals is a concern of much more trouble 
and difficulty, and is not to be attained but by< the active and. 
inquisitive, and by those that reside much in the country.” 

Just such a one is Mf. Watorton; and let none say his life 
has been wasted. The powci' wliich wc have before noted as 
characterising bis favourite pursuit, that of taking us out of our- 
sehes and of nourisliirig a kindly intcTCst in other living beings, 
gives it value ; and the fact that it concerns itself with the highest 
of all phenomena, life, and life in its highest form next to our- 
selves, gives it dignity. , 

A man may forget himself in nobler occupations, no doulrt, 
— in the higher forms of science, in iihilosophy, in polity, in war ; 
hut all men are not born to be groat, and to be humbly wise 
with nature is better than to be greatly foolish ; bird-nesting in 
the (xmntry is better than lion-hunting in towm, and a day in 
the woods is as improving as one on the Stock Exchange, ^e 
lesst'r brai^hcs of knowledge never in thcmselVea deserve edfi- 
tempt ; it is when they serve as excuses to indolence and neglect 
of higher and more laborious occupations in minds of powm: Uad 
capacity for higher things that we regret to sec them taken up. 
When Grayj without even any apparent object of attaining to 
general resets, is found chronicling the weather aivd cataloguing 
the flowers, it is diflBcult not to despise the indifference which 
could excuse high faculties from high 'tasks hr finding for 
80 petty a field of activity j and we are thrown oaok on what 19 no 
doubt a truth, that as fine gold is too soft for most practjoal pw- 
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poses, so an indolence of temperament ^eems often to be a neeefi- 
saay limitation to tbc working of some of the highest kinds of 
genins. But it is not easy to blame Mr. Watortoa when, shut 
out, as he himself complains, from the public bcrvice Of his 
country by Ins religious convictions, he falls back upon the pur- 
suits most congenial to his tastes, and for which he is by nature 
so peculiarly adapted, and devotes himself with singular energy 
and fidelity to a study which, as we have said, is certainly not m 
itself to be de^^pised, and bas for him so special an attraction. 
May his last little book prosper. 


Abt. JV.--THE ULTIMATE LAWS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
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Wf might liaie nnire biiefly termed the present Paper an essay 
on IVansccndcntal Pin siology As used in Philosophy, the term 
iraasctndeuial is applied tu iiiqmiies of the most abstiaet cha- 
racter,— to sneh as deal, or endeavour to deal, not with specuil 
phenomena, but with the fundameutal conditions ol thought 
and existence. In Mathcma'tics, the transcendental aualvsis is 
one VI Inch, passing bi'jond those particular relations of num- 
bers dealt with by aritlimeiie, and passing beyond tbose gene ral 
nummeal relations which foiui the subjeet-maiteribf oidmaiy 
algebra, conceins itself with the still higher generalities ini- 
derljing tlw'se general relations. Turning from these abstract 
scjcnces to eonerete ones, v\o find the title Transcendental 
Anatomy used to distinguish that division of biological science 
which treats, not of the structure of individual organisms, but 
ol' the general principles of structure oommon ,to vas^ and va- 
ried groups of organisms, — the unity of plan, the constancy of 
type, dr^ocrnible tlirougbout laultitudiuous genera and orders 
which are more or less widely different in appearance. And 
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here, under the head of Transcendental PJiysiolo^, we purpose 
puttiiiLg together sundry laws of detelopment and function which 
apply^ not to particular kinds or classes of organisms, Imt to $31 
organisms': laws, some of which have not, we bcHeve, been 
hitherto enunciated. * 

By way of unobtrusively introducing the general reader to 
this highest class of biological truths, let us begin by briefly 
noticing one or two with which he is already familiar. Take 
first, the relation between the activity of an organ and its growth 
— the fact that the more active any organ, the more it expands. 
This is a uni\ersal relation. It holds, not only of a bone, a 
muscle*, a nerve, an organ of sense, a mental faculty ; but of 
every gland, evcjy viscus, every element of tlie body. It is 
seen, not in man only, but in each animal in wliieh we have sdde*- 
quatc oiiportunity of tracing it ; and not in animals only, but 
in plants. Always providing that the performance of function 
is not so excessive as to produce disorder, or exceed the repair- 
ing powers cither of the system at large or of the particular 
agencies by which nutriment is brought to the organ, — always 
pro\i(ling this, it is a law of organihcd bodies, that, other things 
equal, development varies fis fifnetion. On this law are based 
all maxims and inotbods of right education, intellectual, moral, 
and physical ; and ^\hen statesmen are wise^nongh to see it, this 
law vill 1)0 found to undcrlit' all riglit legislation. 

Another of these truths which are co-e\tensive with the 
organic creation, is tliat of hereditary transmission. It is not, 
as commonly supposed, that hcrcditaiy transmission is exem- 
plified merely in the perpetuation of thW' family peculiarities 
K'cn oitlier in immediate or remote progenitors. Nor does the 
law of hcr(‘ditary transmission compretKuid only such more ge- 
neral facts as that modified plants or animals become the pa- 
rents of permanent varieties ; and that u(*w kinds of wheat or 
potatoes, new breeds of sheep or cattle, new races of men, have 
been thus originated, These are hut minor excunplifications of 
the law. Understood in its entirety, the law is, that each plant 
or animal produces others of like kind with itself: the likeness 
of kind consisting not so much in the repetition of indiridual 
traits as in the assumption of the same generic stnicturo. This 
truth has become by daily illustration so familiar as almost to 
have lose its significance. That wdieat produces wheat,— that 
existing oxen arc descended from luicestral oxen, — ^that every 
unfolding organism ultimately takes the form of the class, order, 
genus, and species from wliich it sprang, — is a fact which by 
force of repetition has assumed in our minds almost the chexac- 
tcr of a necessity. It is in thk, however, that the law of he- 
reditary transmission is principally displayed; the phenomena 
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CDauBOtDly xefextod to it lidiig qoite «abordmate loaiufcststiotui. 
And tlui as tiaus uDdersi)^ is omTarsal. Not f(»fi;etting 
t&e Appaient, but only apparent, exceptions presented the 
st&uage class of phenomena kqown as '^'altmiate genraation/^ 
the truth that hke produces like is common to all rapes of or^ 
gani^ms. 

ILiet us toko next a univcsrsal physiological lau^ of a less con* 
spicBOUB kind, and one of but recent estaWebment. To the or- 
dinary observer, it seems that the multaplicatiou of organisms 
proceeds in a variety of nays. He sees that the young of the 
highmr animals arc bom nith a general likeness to their parents ; 
that birds lay eggs, nbicb they foster and hatch ; that fish de- 
posit spawn, and leave it. Among plants, he finds that while in 
some eases new mdividuals grow from sci‘ds only, m othei'S, as in 
that of the potato, they grow from tubers; that l>y certaia 
plants layem are sent out, take root, and develop new individuals ; 
and that many plants are produced from cuttings and buds, 
further, in the mould that makes its appearance on stale food, 
and the iufrisona that soon swarm in water exposed to air and 
light, he secs a mode of generation which, seeming, as it does, 
inexplicable, he is apt to cousidm " spontapeous.” The puitially 
instructed naturalist thinks the modes of reproduction stiU more 
various. He discovurs that whole tribes of creatures midtiply 
by gemmation— by a development from tlie body of the parent of 
buds, whicli, after unfolding into the parental form, separate and 
lead independent lives. He learns that among the mieroscopie 
forms of both ammal and vegetable hie, tlic ordinary mode of 
multiplication is by i^ontaneous fission— by a splitting -up of the 
original individual into two or more mdividnals, winch liy and 
by severally repeal the process. Still more remarkable arc the 
eases in which, as in the Aphis, an egg gives nse to an imperfect 
female, from winch other imperfect females are bomviviparousfy, 
grow, and in their turns hear other imperfect females ; and so 
on for eight, ten, or more generations, until finally perfect 
s^feales and females are viviparously produced. But now imder 
all these, and many more, modified modes of mulliphcation, the 
advanced physiologist finds that there is at liottom complete uni- 
lormity. Tlie slartuig-point, not only of eveiy higher animgl or 
plant, but of every elan of organisms which ly fosion or gem- 
mation have sprung from a single organism, is always a sjjoie, seed, 
or ovum. The millions of infusona or of aphides which, by sub- 
division or gemmation, have proceeded from one individual ; the 
countless plants that may be succcssivdy prepagatral from one 
original plaut by cuttings or tubers; are, iWitommou with the 
liighest creature, primarily descendr^ from a fertilised germ. 
And iu all cases — iu the humblest alga as in, the oak, iu the 
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protoKocm as in the inam&ial->4lu8 fertilised gesm lesults from 
the union of the contents of two cells. Whether/as in the low* 
est forms of life^ tlwse two cells aio of seemih^y identical nature, 
or whether, as in higher forms, they are distingxiishalile mto 
sperm*ce]l and genn<ceU, it remains throughout tinte that from 
their combination results the mass out of which is evolved a new 
organism or new series of mganisms. Here we have another of 
the truths of Traasoendental Hiysiology ; a truth which ttm- ' 
semdt all distinctions of genus, order, class, kingdom, and ap* 
plies to every living thing whatever. 

Yet another generalisation of like universality is that which 
formulates the process of organic development. To the nniniti. 
ated this seems variable. No very obvious parallelism exists 
between the unfolding of a plant and the molding of an ani- 
maL There is no manifest similarity between the development 
of a mammal, which proceeds without break from its first to its 
last phase, and that of an insect, which is divided into strongly 
marked stages — egg, larva, pupa, imago. Nevertheless it is now 
an established feet that all organisms are evolved after one 
general method. At the outset the gem of every plant or 
animal is homogeneous j and evcly advance towards maturity is 
an advance towards greater heterogeneity. Every organised 
thing commences as a structureless mass, an® progresses towards 
its ultimate complexity by the estabbshment of di^inetions upon 
distinctions, — by the divergence of tissues from tissues and oigans 
from organs. Here, then, we have yet another biological law of 
transcendental generality. 

Having thus indicated the scope of Transcendental Physio- 
logy by jircsenting its leading truths, wc have prepared the way 
for the considerations that are to follow. 

And first, returning to the last of the great generalisations 
above given, let us inquire more' nearly how this change from 
the^ homogeneous to the heterogeneous is carried on. Usually it ^ 
is said to result from successive' diffiaentiatioas. This, however, 
we Conceive to be a very iueomplete account of thfe process. As 
every physiologist knows, there occurs, duripg the evolution of 
air organism, not only separation of parts, but eoalescence of 
parts. There is not only segregation, but aggregation. 
heart, at first a large, long, pulsating blood-Vessel, by and l»y 
twists upon itself and becomes integrated. The layer of Ink- 
cells constituting fhe rudimontary liver, do not simply diverge 
from the surfece of the intestine on which tliey at first lie, bat 
they simultaneously consolidate into a definite organ. And the 
gradual concentration seen in these and othm; cases forms an 
essential part of tho developmental process. 
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Thifi progressive integration, which is seen alike in tracing 
np the^ several stages passed through by every embryo, and in 
ascending frim the lower organic forms to the higher, may be 
most couvonicutly fetudied under several beads. Let us consider 
fiijbt what may lie called k>ngitndindl integraiion. 

Tlie loM er Annulosa--\^ovxm^ myriapods^ &c. — ^are character- 
ised by the great number of segments of which they consist, 
reaching in some cases to several Imndreds; but as wc advance to 
the laglier ^nmlosa — ceritipc-dcs, crustaceans, insects, spiders — 
we find this number greatly reduced, down to twenty-two, thirteen, 
and even fe^ er ; and accompanymg this there is a shortening or 
integration of ihe whole body, rcacliing its extreme in the crab 
and the spider, winch stand at the head of this sub-kingdom. 
Similarly if Match the development of an induidual crustacean 
or insect. The thorax of a lobstci, which in the adult forms, 
with the head, one compact box containing the liseera, is made 
up by the union of a number of segments winch lu the embryo 
were separable. The thirteen distinct divisions seen in the liody 
of a caterpillar become further integrated in the butterfly : sc\e- 
ral segments are consolidated to form the thorax, and tlic ab- 
dominal segment^ aj’e more aggregated than they originally were. 
The like truth is seen wlieii we pass to the iiittruiil organs. In 
the inferior aiiiuilos#* forms, and in the larvic of the higher Onesj 
the alimentary canal consists cither of a tube that is uniform 
from end to end, or else bulges into a succcssign of stomachs, one 
to each Hegmcnt ; but in the developed forms there is a single 
well-defined stomach. In the ncJTous, vascular, and respiratory 
systems a parallel concentration may be tracked. Again, in the 
development of the vertebrafa lia\c sundry examples of longi- 
tudinal integration. The coalesceiioe of four \ertebrje to form 
the skull is one instance of it. It is further illustrated in the 
os coccygis^ wliich results from the fusion of a number of caudal 
lertcbra*. And in the consolidation of the rtjicral K'rtehra? of a 
bird it is also exemplified. But inasmuch as a vertebrate auimaJ 
does not, like an aiinulose one, ftindamrntally (‘on«iist of a num- 
ber of segments that repeat each other in all iiarticulars, longi- ^ 
tudinal integration cannot be so vhiriously exhibited. 

That which wt may distinguish as tramverse integration ^ is 
clearly illustrated among the in the development of the 

fiervoua system. Leaving out those most degraded forms which 
do not present distinct gangha, it is to be observed that the lower 
annulose animals, in common with the Jarvu" of the higher, are 
severally characterised by a double chain of ganglia running 
from end to end of the body ; while in the more perfectly formed 
annulose animals this double chain becomes more or less com- 
pletely united into a single chain. Mr. Newport has described 
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the course of this coi^eentration as exhibited in itisects ^ and by 
Rathke it has been traced in the crustaceans* In the early stages 
of the A&tams flmiutUis^ ot common cray^fish, there is a i)air pf 
separate ganglia to each ring. By and by the first six pairs sere** 
rally unite in the median line, whUe the rest remain separate. 
After\rards the four anterior pairs coalesce into one mass, and 
the fifth and sixth pairs into another mass. Here we see longi- 
tudinal and transverse integration going on simultaneously; and 
in the highest crustaceans they are both carried still further. 
The Vertebratu clearly exhibit this transverse integration in the 
development of the generative system. The lowest of the mam- 
malia — ^the Monotremata— in common with birds, to which they 
are in many respects allied, have oviducts which towards their 
lower extremities are dilated into cavities, severgilly performing 
in an imperfect way the function of a uterus. 

" Tn the MarsupiaUa there is a closer approximation of the two 
lateral sets of organs on the median line ; for the oviducts converge to- 
wards one another and meet (without coalescing) on tlie median line ; 
so that their uterine dilatations are in contact with each other, forming 
a true ‘double uterus.’ .... As we ascend the series of ‘placentar 
mammals, we find the lateral coalescence becoming more and more 
complete Tn many of the Rodentm the uterus still remains com- 

pletely divided into two lateral halves ; whilst in Bthers these coalesce 
nt their lower portions, forming a rudiment of the true ‘ body" of the 
uterus in the human subject. Tliis part increases at the expense of 
the lateral ‘ cornua’ in the higher herbivora and carnivora ; but even 
in the lower quadrumana the uterus somewhat cleft at its summit.”* 

And this process of transverse integration, which is still more 
striking wdum observed in all its details, is accornpauied by pa- 
rallel though less important changes in the opposite sex. Once 
more ; in the increasing commissural connection of the cerebral 
hemispheres, which, thongh separate in the lower vertebrata, 
become gradually more luiited in the higher, wc have another 
instance. And further ones of a differi^nt order, but of like gene- 
ral implication, are supplied by the vascular system. 

No^ it seems to us that the various forms of integration, 
here exemplified, which are commonly set down as so many in- 
dependent phenotnena, ought to be generalised, and included m 
the formula describing the process of development. The fact that 
in an adult crab numerous pairs of ganglia originally separate 
have bfjcome fused into a single mass, is a fact only second in 
significance to the diflerentiatiou of its alimentary canal into 
stomach and intestine. That in the higher m’ticulata a single 
heart replaces the string of rudimentary hearts constituting tl^e 

* Carpenter’s Prlo. of Comp. Phys. p, 617, ' 
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dorsal blood-vessel in the lower iirticulata — reaching in one spe- 
deslo the number of one hundred and sixty — ^is a truth as mudb 
needing to be eom prised in the history of evolurion^ as is the 
formation of a ^piratory surface by an involution of tlie skin. 
Alright conception of the genesis of a vertebral column, includes 
not only the differentiations from which result the chorda 
suite and the vertebral s^ments imbedded in it \ but quite as 
much, or more, it includes the coalescence of numerous vertebral 
processes with their respective vertebral bodies. Tlie changes 
in virtue of which several things become oiie, demand recogni- 
tion equally with those in virtue of which one thing becomes 
several. Evidently, then, the current statement vriiich ascribes 
the developmental progress to differentiations alone is incom- 
plete. Adequately to express the facts, we must say that the 
transition from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous is carried 
on by differentiations and subordinate integrations. 

It may not be amiss here to ask what is the meaning of these 
integrations. The evidence seems to show that it is in soikie 
*rt^ay dependent upon community of function. The eight seg- 
ments which coalesce to make the head of a centipede, have the 
common purpose of protecting the cephalic ganglia, and afford- 
ing a solid fulcrum for the jaws, &c. ; as al^o ha\c tlie many bones 
which unite to form a vertebral skull, lu the consolidation of 
the several pieces which constitute a mammalian pedvis, and in 
the anchylosis of from ten to nineteen vertebne in the sacrum 
of a bird, we have kindred instances of the integration of parts 
which transfer the weight of the body to the legs. The more 
or less coin|)lete fusion of the tibia with the fibula and the radius 
with the ulna in the ungiilatcd mammals, whose habits do not 
require any rotation of the limbs, is a fact of like meaning. And 
all the instances lately given, — ^the concentration of ganglia ; the 
replacement of many pulsating blood>sacs by fewer, and finally 
by one ; the fusion of two uteri into a single uterus,“have the 
^me implication. Whether, as in some cases, the integration 
is a mere consequence of the continued growth which eventually 
brings into contact adjacent parts performing similar duties; or,*, 
whether, as in other cases, thcAj is an actual approximation of 
these parts before their union ; or whether, as in yet other cases, 
Ijhc integration is of that indirect kind which arises when, out 
of a number of like organs, one, or a group, discharges an ever- 
increasing share of the common function, and so grows while 
the rest dwindle and disappear, — the general fact remains the 
same, that there is a tendency to the unification of parts having 
similar duties. 

The tendency, however, has limitihg conditions ; the recogni- 
tion of which will explain some apparent exceptions. Let us 
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take instances. In the human feetus, as in the lowap ^ertehrata^ 
the eyes are placed one on each of the head. In the process 
of evolution they become relatively nearer^ and at birth are in 
front I though they arc stiU^ in the European infant as in the 
adult savage, pro^rtionaiply furtlier apart than they afterwards 
become. But tUs approximation shows no signs of further in- 
crease ; and is in all probability checked by the needs of binocu- 
lar visiom Inasmuch as the two eyes, being directed to the same 
object, have a common function, they tend to become one ; hut 
inasmuch as they arc directed to different sides of the same olgect, 
and so have diflerent functions, they tend to remain two; and 
possibly their ultimate positions depend on the balance of these 
opposing tendencies. Again, if we trace up the external organs 
of smell through fishes, reptilea, ungulate mammals and ungui- 
culate mammals, to man, wc perceive a general tendency to coa- 
lescence ill the median line ; and on comparing the savage with 
the civilised, or the infant with the adult, wfe aee this approach 
of tbc nostrils carried furthest in the most perfect of the species. 
Buc since the septum which divides them has the function both 
of au evaporating surface for the lachrymal secretion, and a rami- 
fying surface for a nerve ancillary to that of smell, it does not 
disappear entirely ; the integration remains incomplete. These 
and other like instances do not however mililate against the by- 
potiiesis. They merely show that the tendency is sometimes an- 
tagonised by other tendencies. Bearing in mind which qualifi- 
cation, M e may say, that as diSerentiation of parts is connected 
with diflereuce of function, so there appears to be a connection 
between integration of parts and feameness erf function. 

Intimately related to the general truth that the evolution of 
all organisms is carried on by combined differentiations and inte- 
grations, is another general truth, which physiologists appear not 
to have recognised. When we look at the organic ^eation in 
its ememhle, we may observe that, on passing from lower to 
higher forms, wc pass to forms which are not only characterised 
^ by a greater differentiation of parts, but are at the same time 
more completely differentiated from the surrounding medium* 
This truth may be contemplated under various aspects* 

111 the first place, it is illustrated in structure. The advanqja 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous itself involves an 
increasing distinction from the inorganic world. In the lowest 
Prof&zaa, as that structureless speck of jelly the Ammba^ we have 
a homogeneity nearly as great as that of air, water, or earth; 
and the ascent to organisms of greater and greater comi^^exii^ 
structure, is an ascent to organisms that are in that resqiect more 
strougly contrasted with the structureleBs environment. 
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In/om again we see the same fact. One of the character- 
istirs of inorganic matter k itS'^ indefiniteness of form ; and this 
is also a characteristic of the lowqjr organisms, as compared with 
the higher. Speaking generally; plants are less definite than 
animals, both in shape and sisc — ad4|^ of greater modification 
from variations of position and nutrition. Among animals, the 
Amoeba and its allies are not only structureless but amorphous : 
the form is never specific, and is constantly changing. Of the 
organisms resulting from the aggregation of amceba-like crea- 
tures, we find that while some, as the rhizopods, assume a cer- 
tain definiteness of form, in their shells at least, others, as the 
sponges, are very irregular. In the zoophytes and in the Po/y- 
2oa we sec compound organisms, most of which have a mode of 
growth not more detenninate than tliat of plants. But among 
the liigher animals, we find not only that the mature shape of 
each species is very definite, but that the individuals of each 
species differ very little in size. 

A parallel increase of contrast is likewise seen in chemica^ 
composition. With but few exceptions, and those only partial 
ones, the lowest animal and vegetable forms are inhabitants of 
the water ; and water is also thear chief constituent. Dessicated 
Protophyta and Protozoa shrink into mere dust ; and among the 
aealephes we find but a few grains of solid matter to a pound of 
water. The higher aciuatic phmts, in common with the higher 
aquatic animals, jxisses&iQg as they do much greater tenacity of 
substance, also contain a greater proportion of the organic ele- 
ments ; and so are chemically more unhke their medium. And 
when we pass to the superior classes of organisms — land plants 
and animals — we find that, dhemically considered, they have little 
in common either with the earth on which they stand or the air 
which surrounds them. 

In specific grwoiiy too we may note the like tnith. The 
very simplest fcMrm.s, in common with the spores and gemmules 
of the higher ones, arc as nearly as may be of‘ the same hpocific 
gravity as the water in which they float ; and though it cannot 
he said that among aquatic creatures superior sptscific gravity 
is a standard of general superiority, yet we may fairly ^aay, 
that all the superior orders of them, when divest^ of the ap- 
pliances by which their specific gravity is regulated, difler more 
from water in tbcir* relative weight than do the lowest. In 
terrestrial organisms, the contrast becomes extremely marked. 
Treejs and plants, in common with insects, reptiles, mammals, 
birds, are ^1 of a specific gravity considerably less than the 
earth aijd immensely greater than the air. 

Yet mrther, we sec the law similarly fulfilled in respect of 
tec perature. Plants generate but an extremely small quantity 
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of heat, which is to 13C detected only by very delicate expe- 
riments ; and practically they may be considered as having the 
same temperature as their environment. The temperature of 
aquatic animals is very little' above ihat of the surrounding 
water: that of the inveri^obrata being mostly less than a de- 
gree above it, and that of fishes not exceeding it by more than ^ 
two * or three do^es, save in the case of some large red- 
blooded fishes, as the thunny, which exceed it by nearly ten de- 
grees. Among insects, the range is firom two to ten degrees 
above that of the air ; the excess varying according to their 
activity. The heat of reptiles is from four to fifteen degrees 
more than the heat of their medium. While mammals and 
birds maintain a heat which contiiiucs almost unaffected by ex- 
ternal variations, and is often greater than that of the air by 
seventy, eighty, ninety, and even a hundred degrees. 

Once more, in greater self>mobiliiy a progressive differen- 
tiation is traceable. The especial characteristic by which we 
distinguish dead matter is its inertness : some form of inde- 
pendent motion is our most general test of life, Passing over 
the indefinite border-land between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, wc may roughly class plants as organisms which, 
while they exhibit that species of motion implied in growth, 
are not only devoid of locomotive power, bill with some unim- 
portant exceptions are devoid of the power of moving their parts 
in relation to each other ; and thus are less differentiated from 
the inorganic world than animals. Though in tl^se microsco- 
pic protophyta and protozoa inhabiting the water— the spores of 
algie, the gemmules of sponges, and the infusoria generally — 
we bco locomotion produced by ciliary action, yet this locomo- 
tion, while rapid relatively to their size, is absolutely slow. Of 
the Cwlenterata, a great part are either permanently rooted or 
habitually stationary, and so have no self-mobility but that 
implied in the relative movement of parts; while the rest, of 
which the common jelly-fish 'will scive as a sample, have but 
very little ability to move themselves tlirough the water. Among 
the higher aquatic Invertebrata^ — cuttle-fishes and lobsters, for 
ins^nce, — there is a very considerable power of locomotion; 
an* the aquatic Vertebraia arc, considered as a class, much 
more active in their movements than the other inhabitants pf 
the w^atcr. But it is only when we come to air-breatbing crea- 
tures that we find the vital characteristic of scli-mobility inaui>- 
fested in the highest degree. Plying insects, mammals, birds, 
travel with a velocity far exceeding that attained by any of the 
lower classes of animals ; and so are more strongly contrasted 
with their inert environment. 

Thus, on contemidatiiig the various grades of organisms in 
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their ascending order, ire find Aem more and more distinguished 
from their inanimate mediums in Btmctvre, in/om, in chemical 
con^osition, in specific gravity^ in temperaiare, in self^^mobUity. 
It is true that this generalisation docs not hold with eomiilete 
regularity. Organisms which are in some respects the most 
strongly contrasted with the environing inorganic ni^rid, arc in 
other respects less so than inferior organisms. As a class, mam- 
mals are higher than birds ) and yet they arc of lower teniiiera- 
ture, and liavc smaller powers of locomotion. The stationary 
oyster is of higher organisation than the frce-swimming me- 
dusa ; and the cold-blooded and less heterogeneous fish is 
quicker in its movements than the* warm-blooded and more 
heterogeneous sloth. But the admission, that the several as- 
pects under wliich this increasing contrast shows itself bear a 
variable ratio to each other, doon not conflict nith the general 
truth enunciated. Contemplating the facts in the mass, it can- 
not be denied that the successively higher grades of organisms 
are severally characterised, not only by a greater differentiation 
of jiarts, but also by a greater difterentiation from the surround- 
ing medium in various other physical attributes. It would seem 
that this peculiarity has some necessary connection with supe- 
rior 'vital manifestations. One of those lowly gelatinous fonns, 
so transparent and C:>lonrless as to be with diflicidtj distinguished 
from the water it floats in, is not more like its medium in che- 
mioal, mechanical, optical, thermal, and other properties^ than it 
is in the passivity with which it submits to all th(‘ influences 
and actions brought to bear upon it ; while the mammal does 
not more widely differ from inanimate things in these jiroper- 
tics, than it does in the activity with whieh it meets surrounding 
changes by compensating changes in itself. And between these 
two extremes, we shall obsen^ a constant ratio between these 
two kinds of contrast, 'Whence we may say, that in jirojiortion 
as an organism is physically like its environment does it remain 
a passive partaker .of the changes going on in its environment; 
while in proportion as it is endow^ with powers of counteract- 
ing such changesj it exhibits greater unlikencss to its environ- 
ment, ^ 

# 

Thus far we have treated our subject inductively, in con- 
formity with estalili&hcd usage ; but we are of opinion that much 
is to be done in this and other departments of biologic inquiry 
by pursuing the deductive method. The generalisations at pre- 
sent constituting the science of physiology, both general and 
special, have been reached d posteriori ; but certain fimda- 
mcntal data have now been discovered, starting from which, 
ive may reason our way d priori^ not only to some of the truths 
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that have heeu ascertained by observation and experiment, but 
also to some others. The possibility of such a priori cpnelusions 
trill be at once recognised ou considering a. few familiar cases. 

Chemists have shown that a necessary condition to vital 
activity in animals oxidation of tissue. The oxygen requir 
site for this oxidation is eontsiincd in the surrounding medium — 
air or water, as the case .may l>e. If the organism be aome mir 
nute protossooii, mere contact of its external surl’acc with the 
oxygenated medium secures the requisite oxidation i but if the 
organism is bulky, and so exposes a surface that is small in pro- 
portion to its mass, any considerable oxidation cannot l)c thus 
secured. One of two things is therefore implied. Either tliis 
bulky organism, receiving no oxygen but that absorbed through- 
its integqjnentymust possess but little vital activity; or else, if it 
possesses much vital activity, there must be some extensive rami- 
fied surface, internal or external, through which adequate a^Sr 
tion may take place — a respiratory apparatus. That is to say, 
lungs, or branchiae, or their equivalcTits, are predicable a priorf 
as possessed by all active creatures of any size. 

Simihirly with respect to nutriment. There are &nto::oa 
whicli, living in the insides of other animals, and being con- 
stantly bathed by nutritive fluids, absorb a sufficiency throug^i 
their outer surfaces, and so have no need^)f stomachs , ^ud do 
not possess them. vBut all other animals inhabiting media that 
arc not in themselves nutritive, but only contain masses of food 
here and there, must have appliances by which these masses of 
food may be utilised. Evidently mere external contact of a 
solid organism with a solid portion of nutriment could not result 
ill the assimilation of it iu any moderate time, if at afl. To 
achieve this end, there must be both a solvent or macerating 
action, and an extended surface fit for containing and imbibing 
the dissolved products ; that is, there must be a digestive cavity. 
Tims, given the ordinary conditions of animal life, and the pos- 
session of stomachs by all creatures living under these conditions 
may be deductively known. 

Carrying out the train of reasoning still further, w^c mayinfier 
the existence of a vascular system, or something equivalent .to 
it, in all creatures of any size and activity. In a comparatively 
small inert animal, such as the hydra, which consists of littfc 
more than a sac having a dobble wall — an outer, layer pf «Ub 
constituting the skin, and an inner layer forming the asrin^ilafe- 
ing surface — there is no need for a special apparatus to diffuipie 
through the body the absorbed aliment ; for thp body is Uttle 
more than a wrapper to the food it encloses, , But where., Jhp 
bulk is considerable, or where the activity is such as to involve 
much waste and repair, or where both the^ characteristics pxiat 
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there i» a mauifefcit necessity for a system of blood-vessels. It is not 
enough that there be adequately extensive surfaces for assimila- 
tion and aeration j for in the absence of any means of conveyance, 
the absorbed elements can be of little or no use to the organism 
at largCi Evidently there must be channels of communication. 
When, as in the Mtdmat and. find tliese channels 

of <iomtnunicatiou consisting simply of branching canals opening 
out of the stomach and spreading through the disk ; or when, as 
in the Pycaoffonida*, we find them to be nothing but prolongations 
of the stomach carried one into each liml), — we may know a pru 
ori that such creatures aie comparatively inactive ; seeing tliat 
the nutriment thus partially distributed throughout their bodies 
— chjiaqueous fluid, as it is termed— is crude and djJute, and 
that there is no efficient appliance for keeping it ip motion. 
Conversely, when we meet with a creature of consiflcrable siise 
which displays much vivacity, wc may know a priori that it 
must have an apparatus for the unceasing supply of concentrated 
iiutrimeut and of oxygen to every organ — a pulsating vascular 
system. 

It is manifest, then, that setting out from certain known 
fundamental conditions to vital activity, wc may deduce from 
them sundry of the chief characteristics of organised bodies. 
Doubtless these krw^wn fundamental conditions have been induc- 
tively established. But in this they do not differ from the ground 
truths of deductive science in general ; all of which arc inductions. 
What we wish to show is, that given these inductively established 
primary facts in pliysiology, we may with safety draw certain 
general deductions from them. And, indecnl, the legitimacy of 
such deductions, though not formally acknowledgc^d, is practically 
recognised in the convictions of every physiologist ; as may be 
readily proved by eiiing a few illustrations. Thus, were a pby- 
Biologist to find a creature exlubiting complex and variously co- 
ordinated movements, and yci; having no nerv ous sy ste rn, he would 
be less astonished at the breach of his empirical generalisation 
that all such creatures have nervous systems, than at the disproof 
of bis unconscious deduction that all creatures exhibiting com- 
plex tod variously co-ordmated movements must have an “ inter- 
uunoial^' apparatus by which the co*- ordination may be cflectcd. 
Or were he to find a creature having a rapid circulation and a 
rapid respiration, but yet showing a low temperature, the proof 
so aflbi^ed that active change of matter was not, as he had in- 
ferred from chemical data, the cause of animal heat, would stagger ' 
him more than would the exception to the constantly obsei*ved 
mlation between these characteristics. Clearly, then, the a priori 
method already plays a part in physiological reasoning : if not 
ostensibly employed as a means of reaching new truths, it is at 
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least privately appealed to for^45omfirmation of trdtbs reached d 
posteriorL 

We think, howevcr^.that the illustratious above given go M 
to show that it may to a considerable extent be safely used as an 
independent instrument of research. The necessities for a nu- 
tritive system, ,a respiratory systeni, and a vascular system in all 
animals of size and activity, seem to us legitimately inferable 
from tlie now-ascertained conditions to continued vital activity. 
Given the physical and chemical data, and these structural pe- 
culiarities may be deduced with as much certainty as may the 
hoUowneas of an iron ball from its power of floating in water. 

Let us not, however, be understood as supposing that the 
more special physiological truths Can be deductively reached. 
Our argument by no means implies this. Legitimate deduction 
presupposes adequate data; and in respect to all the special 
phenomena of organic growth,, structure, anil function, adequate 
data are unattainable, and will probably ever» remain so. It is 
only in the case of the more gtmral physiological truths, such as 
those above-instanced, where we have something like adequate 
data, that deductive reasoning becomes possible. 

And here we arrive at the i>oint to which the foregoing con- 
siderations are introductory. We propose to show that a con- 
troversy now going on among zoologists may be greatly eluci- 
dated, if not set at jrest, by pursuing the deductive method. ' 

The controversy to which we refer, is that respecting the al- 
leged necessary correlation subsisting among the several parts of 
any organism. Cuvier, vj^ho first asserted this necessary correla- 
tion, professed to base his restorations of extinct animals upon it. 
Geotl’roy St. Hilaire and De Blainville from different points of 
view, contested Cuvier’s hypothesis f and the discussion, which 
has much interest as bearing on palaeontology, has been recently 
revived under a soniew^hat modified form : Professors Huxley and 
Owen being respectively the assailant and defender of the hypo- 
thesis. 

Cuvier says, ^^Comparative anatomy possesses a principle 
whose just development is suffidcait to dissipate all difficulties ^ 
it is that of the correlation of forins in orgaiiistMi beings, 'by 
means of wliidlx evci’y kind of organised being might, strictly 
speaking, be recognised by a fragment of any of its parts. Every 
organised being constitutes a w'holc, a single and complete sys- 
‘tern, whose parts inutmiliy correspond and concur by rijeir 
ciprocal reaction to the same definitive end. None bfrthese parts 
can be changed without affecting the others ; and consequenlly 
each taken ceparately indicates and gives, all the rest.’’ AJid 1^ 
thou gives sundry illustrations : arguing that tlie carnivorous 
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form of tootl^necessitating a action of the Jaw, implies a 

particular form in its condyle,— implies also limbs fit for seizing 
and holding prey, and therefore .implies claws, a certain structure 
(rf the leg-bones, a certain form of shoulder-blade; and winds up 
by saying, that the claw, the scapula, the condyle, the femur, and 
all the other bones, taken separately, will give the tooth or one 
another ; and by commencing with any one, he who had a ra- 
tional conception of the laws of the organic economy could re- 
construct the whole animal-” 

It will be seen, that the method of restoration here contended 
for is based upon the alleged physiological necessity of the con-^ 
nection between these different peculiarities The argument used 
is, not that a scapula of a certain shape may be recognised as 
having belonged to a carnivorous mammal because we always 
find that carnivorous mammals do possess such scapulas; but 
because they must possess them — because carnivorous habitsi 
would be iinpossil:)ie without them. And in the above quotation 
Cuvier asserts that the necessary correlation whicli lie considers 
so obvious in these cases exists between all parts of the system: 
admitting, how^ever, tlllit in consequence of our liinitcd know- 
ledge of physiology we are unable in many cases to trace this 
necessary correlation, and arc obliged to base our conclusions 
upon observed cowgstcnces, of w*hicli we do not understand the 
reason, but w^hich we find invariable. 

Now Professor Huxley has recently shown, that, in tlie first 
place, this empirical method, which Cuvier intn>duees as quite 
subordinate, and to be used only in aid of the rational method, 
is re;dly the mctliod which Cuvier habitually eTn])loyed — the so- 
called rational method remaining practically a dead letter ; and, 
in the second place, he has shown that Cuvier liiinsclf has in 
several places so far admitted the inapplicability of the rational 
method, as, virtually to surrender it as a method. But more 
than this, Professor Huxley contends that the alleged law of 
necessary correlation is not true. Quite admitting the physio-* 
logical dependence of parts upon each other, he denies that it is 
a depend cxiee of a kind tliat could not be otherwise. “ Thus the 
teeth of a lion and the stomach of the animal are in such rela^ 
tion that the one is fitted to digtj^t the food which the other can 
tear, they are physiologically correlated ; but we tave no reason 
for affirming this to l>e ,a necessary physiological correlation, in 
the sense that no other could equally fit its possessor for living 
on recent flesh, The number and form of the teeth might have 
been quite jliflcrcnt from that which we know them to be, and the 
construction of the stomach, might have been greatly altered ^ 
and yet the functions of these organs might have been equally 
well performed,” . , 
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Thus much is needful to give our readers an id^ of the con- 
troversy as it at present stands. It is not here our purpose to 
go SQore at length into the evidence cited on both sides; we 
simply wish to show that the question may be settled deduc- 
tively. Before going on to do this^ however, we must briefly 
notice two collateral points. * 

In his defence of the Cuvicrian doctrine, Professor Owen 
avails himself of the odium theologicum. He attributes to his 
opponents ^^the insinuation and masked sidvocacy ff the doc- 
trine subversive of a recognition of the Higher Mind.’^' Now, 
saying nothing about the questionable propriety of thus prejudg- 
ing a point in science; we think this is a somewhat unfortunate 
accusation. Wliat^s there in’ the hypothesis of necessary ^ as 
distinguished from actual, correlation of parts, which is particu- 
larly in harmony with Theism? The mainteuauoe of the we- * 
cessity, whether of sequences or of coexistences, is commonly 
thought rather a derogation from dirine power than otherwise, 
Cuvier says, ^^None of these parts can be changed without af- 
fecting the others ; and consequently, each taken separately in- 
dicates and gives all the rest that is to say, in the nature of 
things the correlation could not have been otherwise. On the 
other hand, Professor Huxley says we have no v^arrant for say- 
ing that the correlation could not have baeii otherwise ; but 
have not a little reason for thinking that the same physiological 
ends might have been diflbrently secured. The one doctrincjj 
limits the possibilities of creation; the other denies the implied 
limit. AVhich, then, is most open to the charge of covert 
Atheism ? 

Oil tlie other point to w-hich we have referred, we lean to the 
opinion of Professor Owen. We agree with him in thinking 
that where a rational correlation (in the highest sense of the 
term) can be made out, it affords a bf^ttcr basis fear deduction 
tlian an empirical correlation ascertained only by accumulated 
observations. Premising that by rational correlation we»do not 
mean one in wlncli^we can trace, or think we can trace, a design, 
but one of which the negation is inconceivable (and this is tiie 
species of correlation which Cuvier’s law implies), then we hold 
that our knowledge erf the correlation is of a more certain kitid 
than where it is simply inductive. And w(‘ think that Professor 
Huxley, in Ins anxiety to avoid the error of making Thought the 
measure of Things, does not sufficiently bear in iqind thh fact, 
that as our notion of necessity is determined by some absolute 
uniformity pervading all orders of our experiences, it follows 
that an organic correlation which cannot be conceived otherwise^ 
m guaranteed by a much wider induction than one ascertained 
only by the observation of orgauiama But the truth is^ that 
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tWe are scarcely aiiy organic correlations of wliicTi the negation 
is inconceivable. If Vc find the dmll, vertebrae^ nh&, and pha-i 
langes of some quadruped as large as an elephant, wc may in- 
deed be certain that the legs of this quadruped were of consider-' 
able size— much larger than thos# of a rat ; and our reason for 
conceivihg tliis correlation as necessary, is, that it is based, not 
only upon our experiences of moving organisms, but upon all our 
mechanical experiences relative to masses and their supports- 
Not only, ^wever, are there very few physiological correlations 
really of this order, but there is danger in pursuing this line of 
reasoning, in consequence of the great liability to include within 
the class of truly necessary correlations those which are not 
such. For instance, there would seem to b6 a necessary corre- 
lation between the eye and the surface of the body : the function 
of the eye being vision, and light being needful for vision, it 
might be supposed absolutely requisite that every eye should be 
exteriiaL Neverthehiss it is a fact that there are creatures 
whose eyes (r>ot very eflicieut ones, it may be) are deeply imbed- 
ded in the substance of the body. Again, a necessary correlation 
might be supposed to exist between the dimensions of the mam- 
msdian uterus and those of the pelvis. It would appear d> priori 
an impossibility t^t in any species there should exist a well-de- 
veloped uterus containing a full-sized foetus, and yet that the 
arch of the pehds should be so small as not to allow the foetus 
to pass. And were there no mammal but a fossil one having a 
very small pelvic arch, it would have been inferred, on the Cu- 
vierian method, that the feetus, must have been born in a rudi- 
mentaiy state, and that the uterus must have been proportionally 
small. But there happens to be a living mammal leaving an ex- 
tremely small pelvic arch — tlie mole — which presents us with a 
fact that saves us from this erroneous inference. Anomalous as 
the fact is, the young of the mole are not bom through the pel- 
vic arch at all, but in front of it ! Thus, granting that some 
quite direct physiological correlations may be necessary, w'e see 
that there is great risk of including almong t&em some that are 
not so. 

With regard to the great of the correlations, however, 
including all the indirect ones, wc agree with Professor Huxley 
in denying that they arc necessary ; and we now propose to show 
this deductively. Let us begin with an anak^y. 

Whoeverjias been tlirciugh an extensive iron-works, will have 
seen a gigantic pair of shears worked by machinery, and used 
for cutting in two, bars of iron that are from time to time thmst 
between its blades. Supposing these blades to fee the* only visi- 
ble parts of the apparatus, any one ’ observing their movements 
(or rather the movement of one,, for tire other is commonly 
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fixed), will' see from tTie matiner m which 4he angle increases and 
decrefises, and from the curve described by the moving extremity, 
that there is of necessity some centre of motion round which the 
action takes place — either a pivot or an external box equivalent 
to it. This may be regarded as a necessary correlation. Fur- 
ther, he might infer that beyond the centre of motion the mov- 
ing blade was produced into a lever, to which the power w^as 
applied ; but os another arrangement is just possible, this could 
not be called any thing more than a highly probable ebrrelatiort. 
If now he went a step further, and considered how this recipro- 
cal movement was given to the lever, he would very likely 
conclude that it was given by a crank. But if he knew any 
thing of mechanics, he would know that it might possibly be 
given by an eccentric. Or again, he would know that the effect 
could be achieved by a cam. That is to say, he would see 
that there was no necessary correlation between the shears and 
the remoter parts of the apjiaratus. Take another case. The 
plate of a printing-press is required to move up and down to the 
extent of .an inch or so; and it is further requisite that it shall 
exert its greatest pressure when it reaches the extreme of its 
downward movement. If now any one will look over the stock 
of a printing-press maker,, he will see half a dozen different me- 
chanical arrangements by which these eudsiare achieved; and 
any clever machinist would tell him that as many more might 
readily be invented. And fiirther, he would learn from the 
same authority that in proportion to the complexity of a ma- 
chine is the* number of possible arrangements of its other parts 
which may be made without altering some one part. If now 
any objection is made to the analogy between a machine and an 
organism, it cannot be on the ground that the constituent parts 
of a machine arc less rigorously correlated than those of an or- 
ganism ; for the reverse is the ease — they are more rigorously 
correlated. An organism will continue to act when it has lost 
one or two of its limbs, or when one of the lungs is gone ; but 
the abstraction of such important parts from either of the ma- 
chines above described would immediately stop it. If, Idi^en, 
there is no necessary correlation between the special parts of a " 
machine, still less is there between those of an organism. ^ 

From a converse xioint of view the same truth will be mani- 
fest. Bearing in mind the above analogy, it: will be foixiseen that 
an altexation in one part of an qrganism will not necessarily entail 
some one spe<^c set af alterations in the other parts. Cuvicsr 
says, None ^ these parts can be changed without affectiiig 
the others ; and consequently, each taken separately, in^catetj 
and gives all the rest/^ The first of tliese propositions may pas4 ; 
but the second, which is alleged to follow from it, is not true ; 
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for it. implies tlaat "dOl the resV^ oaa be sey^slly 
cmly ^no way and degree^ whereas tiiey can be affected m utuuy 
ways and degrees. To ^ow this, we must again have, recourse 
to a mechanical analogy. 

If you set a brick on end and thnist it over, you.can predict 
with certainty in what direction it will "fall, and what attitude it 
will assume. If^ again, setting it up, you put another on the top 
of it, you can no longer foresee with acscuracy the results of an 
overthrow j and on repeating the experiment, no matter hf^w 
much ckre is taken to place them in the same positiouy and to 
apply the same degree of force in Hie same direction, the effects 
will on no two occasions be exactly alike. And in proportion 
as the aggregation is complicated by the addition of new and 
unlike parts will the results of any disturbance become more va- 
ried and incalculable. If, instead of bodies placed iu this loose 
mechanical dependence, you take a group held in more perma- 
nent connection — say tied together by strings, as the bones are 
tied by muscles and ligaments — it will be equally manifest that 
a disturbing force appliedHo one part will aftect the others, not 
in a definite, but in an indefinite way; and that no second group 
could be made so perfectly like the first that an equivalent dis- 
turbance would produce exactly the same results. ^ In organisms 
themselves this irjKlefiuiteness of mechanical reaction is clearly 
traceable. . Two boys throwing stones will always more or less 
differ in their attitudes ; as will two billiard-players, or two per- 
sons dealing out cards. The famUiar fact ,that each individual 
has a characteristic gait illustrates the point very clearly. The 
rhythmical motion of the leg is simple, and on the Cuvierian liy^ 
pothesis, should react upon the body in some uniform way. But 
iu qonsequence of those slight difierences of structure which con* 
sist with identity of sjiccies, no two individuals move the tnuik 
and arms in exactly the same way ; there is always a peculiarity 
recognisable by their friends. 

When we pass to disturbing forces of a non-mechanical kind, 
the same truth becomes still more conspicuous. Expose several 
persons to a drenching storm ; and while one will subsequently 
feel no appreciable inconvdyiience, another will have a cough, 
another a catarrh, another an attack of diarrh^^a, another a fit df 
rheumatism. Vaccinate several children of the same age with 
the same quantity of virus, applied to the same part, and the 
symptoms will not be quite alike in any of them either in kind 
or intensity ; and in some cases the differences vflll be extreme. 
The quantity of alcohol which will send one man to sleep will 
rendfjr another unusually brilliant — will make this maudbn, and 
that irritable — ^will here excite feelings of kindness, and there 
feelings of enmity. Opium will produce either drowsiness or 
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^akefulttess^ bo will tobacco. *Atjd without furth«3i" tniiltiplyiog 
illoBtratlooB femilior to every one^ we may teiteat what we re- 
cently he^d asserted by one of ottr most scientific physicians^ 
that there is scarcely an influence brought to bear on the body 
but what may^ under diflferent circumstances, produce quite Oppo- 
mte effects. 

Now in all these cases — mechanical and other — ^somc fbret; 
is brought to bear primarily upon one part of an organism, and 
secondarily upon the rest; and, accoj^ing to the doctrine of 
Cuvier^ the rest ought to be affected in some quite specific way* 
We find this to be by no means the case. The original change 
produced in one part does not stand in any necessary coiTelatioii 
with every one of the changes produced in the other parts ; nor 
do these stand in any necessary correlation with each other. The 
functional alteration which the disturbing force causes in the 
organ directly acted upon^ does not involve some parttculur set 
of functional alterations in the other organs ; but will be followed 
by some one out of various sets. And it is a manifest corollary, 
that any structural alteration which may eventually be prodac<^ 
in the one organ, will not be accompanied by some particular set 
of structural aUerations in the other organs : there will be no 
necc’-ssary correlation of forms. 

Tiic flaw in Cuvier's principle lies in assuming too specific a 
mutual dc})cndence between the several parts of an organism. It 
is doubtless true, as he says, that '^noue of these parts can be 
changed without affecting the others.'^ And w ere the members 
of any species absolutely alike in their minutest d(^tails, and al- 
ways in absolutely the same constitutional stale, then a change 
in any part must in every case be followed by one specific set 
of changes in the rest. But the absence of this absolute similar- 
ity vitiates his inference. The fact that no two individuals are 
exactly alike either in structure or state, involves the fact that 
the changes produced by any disturbing force will not be alike, 
but may be totally unlike. Just as delicately poised scales may, 
when shaken, preponderate either way, in virtue of some quite 
inappreciable difference ; so, the organic equilibrium in two crea;*^ 
tures of the same kind may, by the same disturbance, be over- 
thrown in opposite directions, in consequence of those minute 
unlikenesscs which exist in every case. And having had their 
organic equilibrium thus overthrown in opposite directions, a 
persistence of the disturbing cause may produce in them quite 
different sets of permanent organic changes. 

Thus Paheontology must depend upon the empirical method. 
Necessaiy correlation cannot be substantiated. A fossil spedies 
that was obliged to change its food or habits of life, did not of 
necessity undergo the parricular set of modifications exhibited; 
but under some slight change of predisposing causes — as of sea- 
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fUMOie might have imdeigon^ some othcif set of modifi- 

cM^ous « the determining circumstance being one which, in the 
humen sense, we call fortuitous. 

We Tewture to think, then, that the deductive method greatly 
elucidates this vexed question in physiology; while at the^skme 
,1ime our argument collaterally exhibits the limits within which 
the deductive method is applicable. For w hile we sec that this ex- 
tremely genial question may be satisfactorily dealt with deduo- 
tively, the conclusion at which we have arrived itself implies that 
the more epeciui phenomena of organisation caimot be so dealt 
with. 

With a brevity necessitated by our fast-diminishing space, 
we must draw attention to yet another method of investigating 
the general truths of physiology — a method to which physiology 
alre^y owes one luminous idea, but which is not at present for- 
mally recognised as a method. We refer to the comparison of 
physiological phenomena with social phenomena. 

The analogy between individual organisms and the social or- 
ganism is one that has in all ages forced itself upon the attention 
of the observant. And though modern science does not coun- 
tenance those crude ideas of this analogy whi(4i have been from 
time to time expres^d since the days of the Greeks; yet it more 
and more tends to show that there is an analogy, and a very re- 
markable one. While it is becoming clear that there are no sujh 
special parallelisms between the constituent parts of a man and 
those of a nation as have been thought to exist ; it is also becom- 
ing clear that the general principles of development and structure 
displayed in all organised bodies are displayed in societies also. 
The fundamental characteristic both of societies and of living 
creatures, is, that they consist of mutually dependent jiarts ; and 
it would seem that this involves a community of various other 
attributes. Most men who have any acquaintance with the 
broad facts of both physiology and sociology, are beginning to 
recognise this community of attributes, not as a plausible fancy, 
but os a scientific truth. And we are strongly of opinion that 
the parallelism will by and by be seen to hold to an extent which 
few at present suspect. 

Meanwhile, if any such parallelism exists, it is clear that 
physiology and sociology will more or less intcrpiTt each other. 
Each affords its special facilities for inquiiy. flelatious of cause 
and effect clearly traceable in the social organism may lead to 
the search for an^ogous ones in the individual organism, and 
may so elucidate what might else be inexplicable. Laws of 
ga?owth and function disdosed by the pure physiologist may oc- 
casionally give us the clue to certain social modificatioim other- 
wise difficiSt to uuderstand. If they can do no more, the two 



soiBno^ can at least excliange snggeafiona' and confirmations; 
mad wffl beno^amaH aid* The con^ption ^rf^^ljge physkd 
gical division of lalbonr^^ whicK polititsai edoimmy bas 
supplied to physiologjry is one of no small valuO^r * And tlie'pw)^ 
baiffity is that it lias otbfers to give, . r \ ^ 

^ In support of this opinion^ vf e triE now cite cases in ^kii 
such aid is furnished; And,.in the fibs^ place/let n» see wrifeer 
the facts of , social oiganmtioi^ do/not afford additional sufq^rt 
to ;a doctrine set forth in the foregoing part of this articld. 

' One of the positions ’wejtee endeavoured to establish is, that 
in animals the process <^|^^fepmeiit is carried on, not by dif- 
ferentiations only, but b^ahorainate integrations. Now in the 
somal organism we maysee the same duality of process; tod 
further, it is to be observed that the integratious are cd‘ the same 
three kinds. Thus we have integrations that arise from the sim- 
ple growth of adjacent parts that perform like functions : as, for in- 
stance, the coalescence of Manchester and its calico*weaving stib-^ 
urbs. We have other intcj^ations that arise when, out of several 
places prriducing a particular commodity, one monopolises more 
and more of the business, and leaves the rest to dwindle: as 
witness the growth of the Yorkshire doth-districts at the expense 
of those in the west of England ; or the absorption by Stafford*- 
shire of the pottery-manufactUre, and the egnsequent decay of 
the establishments that once flourished at Worcester, Derby, and 
elsewhere. And we have those yet further integrations that re- 
sult from the actual migration of the similarly-occupied parts 
whence result such facts as the concentration of publiBhers in 
Paternoster Row, of lawyers in the Temple and neighbpurhood> 
of corn-mcrchants about Mark Lane, of civE engineers in Great 
George Street, of bankers in the centre of the City. Finding 
thus that in the evolution of the social organism, as in the evo- ‘ 
lution of individual organisms, there arc intc^ations as well as 
differentiations, and moreover that these integrations are of the 
same three orders, we have additional reason for considering 
these integrations as essential parts of the developmental process, * 
needing to be included in its formula. And ftirther, the ciicum- 
stance that in the social organism these integrations are depenw 
dent on community a£ function, confirms the hypothesis that 
they are thus dependent in tlie individual organism. 

From a confirmation thus furnished by sociology to physiolf^, 
let us now pass to a sxiggestion simEariy furnished. A factory. 

Or other producing e^ablishment, or a town made up of such esta- 
bE^rimts,is an agency for elaborating somo commofity com* 
8umed;by socii^iy at large; and may be regarded as in some 
""sure analogous to a gland or visOus in mx individual efirganisuu If 
now w€ inquire Vhat is the primitive mode in which one iliese 

A A. 

W 



ire fiiMl it lo tie this. A 
voiheiv, 'who himsi^e^ ^ produce vf hie iabowr, i» 
tlte gem. His boniWBs iiwe&siBg, he em^eye helpers-^hie 
mas or libers; wad. hairisg done this, he be^Saes « i^adcur z«)t 
jMlf ai his tnm luatdiimiK, hut of that of others. A further^ 
iaiC!||»se of his tmmess oofopeis him to mnltipjiy his assistwatSt 
4iud his sale grows so r«^ that he is obliged to cbnllDehiBiisetlf 
to the pToeess of sdE&^j that is, he ceases to he a producer, and 
heoomsa a ebannel through vhidh the produee of others 
iseouTi^ad to the public. Should his prosperity rise yet higher, 
he finds thahhe is unable to iaaua|[e eseu the sale of hie oom> 
modifies, and has to employ othcsa, i^nhahly of his own fkmdy, 
to aid him in selling; that is, to him as a main channel are now 
added aubciv^hnate ehannels ; and so on confinnonsly. More- 
over, when there grow up in one {dace, as a Manchester or a 
Butningham, many establiahments of like kind, this process is 
carried still fitrther. There arise fimtors and bnyers, who are 
the cbmmcls through which are transmitted the produce oi many 
Victories ; and we believe that primarily these factors were ma- 
nufacturers who undertook to dispose of the produce of smaller 
houses as well as their own, and ultimately became salesmen 
<Hdy. Under a converse aspect, all the stages of this development 
have been within these few years clearly exemplified in our rail- 
way contractors. There are sundry men now hving who illus- 
trate the whole process in tbmr own persons — men who were 
originally navvies, digging and wheeling ; who then undertook 
smne small sub-contract, and worked along with those they 
paid; who presently took larger contracts, and emidoyed fore- 
men ; and who now contract for whole railways, and let portions 
to sub-cmtractors. That is to say, we have men who were ori- 
ginally workers, hixt have fiinally become the main channels out 
of which diverge secondary chaimelB, which again bifurcate into 
the subordinate channels, through which flows the money (that 
is, the nutriment) supplied by society to the actual makers of the 
railway. Now it seems well worth inquiring whether tins is not 
the original course followed in the evolution of secreting and ex- 
creting organs in an animal. W e know that such is the process 
by which the liver is developed. Out of the group of bilc-cclls 
framing the germ of the liver, some centrally-placed ones, lying 
next to the iutesfinc, are tran^rmed into dnets through which 
the secretion of the peripheral hile-cells is poured into tiite intes- 
tine; and as the peripherid bile-cells multiply, there similarly 
arise secondary duets emptying themselves into the main ones; 
tertiary ones into these, ana so on/- Kccent inquiries show that 
the like i£ the case with the Inngs,— -that the hrouchial tubes are 
thus formed. But while analogy suggests that t^ ju the origi- 
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nal mode in niludi ^ Qta^am of vegetafiTO axe developeil, it 

at the same time eogg^ tiiat jniHib doetiimt neeeaatt^exnifintDte 
to be the mode. For as xxe jiad ibat in the sodal ofcgiuusat ma* 
nofaetoring estail^adtmeata are no ion^ otnomonlr m^gtmised 
throngh the aeries of medideations above deacribm, hat wnr 
mostly arise by the direct toaisdctrmation of a number t£ ipes^OM 
into master, deuhn, foremen, tebrkdSrs,^.; so <he a^prmamative 
method Of formii% ro'gans, may in some eases he repAaeed by A 
direbt metamorphosis of the organic elements into the destmed 
strnctnre, without anytranritional stroctaxtebemg passed through, 
l^at there are organs thus formed is an aseertaiimd ‘foot; mtd 
tiu! additional gaestion which analogy sn^ests is, whetW the 
direct method is substituted for the indirect method. 

These paralleUsms might be multijdied. And were it postdt^ 
here to show m detail the dose correspondence between the two 
orders of organisation, our ease would be seen to have abundant 
support But, as it is, these two lUustratious will suffiraen^ 
justify our opinion that the study of organised bodies may be 
indirectly fortlufcd by the study of the body politic : hints, at 
least, may be evperted, if nothmg more. And ^thns wo venture 
to think that the Inductive Method, usuaDy alone employed by 
physioli^sts, may not only derive impcHl:ant assistance from the 
Deductive Method, but that it may further bff supplemented by 
what may bo termed the Sociological Method. 


Am. V.—UNSPTRITTJAIi RELIGION. PROFESSOR 
ROGERS. * 

Mf leehon » Jtom the Cort espmdenre of JR. Pi. M. Gyeymi, JE/tq. Eilited 
by the Autlioi of the Eclipse of Fmth,” 9 vols. Longmans, 11^67. 

Mr. Rogfrs,* as a thankful critic tells us, has added many mlw 
Tveapons to the “ defensive armory of Chnhtendom '' “ Offeu-- 
sive' would have been as correct a term , but whether by his 
offensive or by his defeurive guardianship of Christendom, we 
fear that he must, to all doubters, have \eiy materially in- 
creased the difBculty of getting m. It is the great aim pf this 
clever writers books to defeat, 'countermine, and otherwise foil 
the assailants of 'Theism and Christianity* And for this end, 
]>rofes8ing to asskil them with their own weapons, he does, in 

* The leader Will peioeiw at o»oe, evaa if it weiti not implied ta the prefaoe, 
that B* E* H Greyaen i$ hut au aw^rammaf^ variatioa <>f Ileitry Eugei^* 
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fii,ct, K,^isafl them witt vhut he petiJuadad himadtf wnU fte 
Ills oism weapons, if he could eter occupy their hegative posi- 
tion. We need not say that the result is a War of the tnost 
harreu, shallow, and Weary kind. Mr. Rogers clearly has Some- 
where, in a secret and too often carefully-hidden corner of his 
naind, some deeper springs of faith which attach him to Chris- 
tianity. But in judging of Ws opponents and their position, he 
carefully chokes up thi^^one outlet from hiS own mind into 
what is deeper and diviner , and then shows ostentatimisly 
to the world what a close, narrow, shallow, quibbling, vulgar, 
scoffihg contentious remnant of human nature the mind that 
is thus robbed of its one deeper spring cafi become. No douht 
the spectacle is impressiv^ in the higbei^ ^degree, nay, if we 
take it rightly, extremely instrtictive. But when he presents 
this painful parody on scepticism as the only possible standard 
of all scepticism, he wins the natural reward of misrepresenta- 
tion, l)y making sceptics feel that it would be a dead spiritual 
loss to change their weary doubt with any thing at least that 
is apparent in his confident Christianity. A%d we must say, 
we should quite concur in this conclusion We should turn 
away ]ierfectly hopeless from any form of scepticism in which 
the horizson was so narrow, the thouglit so superficial, the detail 
so small and clcrar, and the logic so shrill and triumphant, — 
where there were, in short, such poor ihadous and such pale 
lights, — as in the apologetic system which Mr. Rogers sets u]) 
The eclipsed'" faith of his own controversial world Is far more 
oppressive than the distresb and perplexity of the groping 
minds he proposes to crush. 

When we say, therefore, that we propose to take Mr. Rogers’s 
book as an illustration of the most unspiritual religion of the 
day, W6t do not mean by that phrase to convey any vague 
notion that Mr. Rogers is hot ideal enough for our tastes, t^t 
he look® too much to the historical side of faith, that lie is not 
philosophical and mystical, but concrete and easy to be under- 
stood; for we attach no such notions to the words * spiriluar and 
^unspiritual' We simply mean this, that whatever religious 
subject he touches, he is tainted by the worst controversiali^JTii 
of tlie day in that ho unifcrtnly shows us how completely aiid 
successfully the lower currents of his own mind overpower the 
characterihUc tendencies of his theme ; the most sacred influ- 
ences being deprived of their sacredness, that is, being, in the 
most literal sense, desecrated by the individual treatment thev 
receive. We regard that as the most spiritual relijgion whicn 
takes its colouring most immediately from the spiritual cha- 
racter of Ood, and permits the least disturbing effect to the 
private influences of individual self-will; in which the con- 



fluttiDg p»a«)ai%at>d qf Itiimtin tdkture ax« n)[(>$t oom.-' 

ple^ly (fffifrenlered to Ae personal guidance of the Divine 
Spirit We regard that as the most unspiritual religion in which 
the Hpirit and power of God are most merged in the mere idea 
of God , in whidh idle Divine character most seems a passive 
(mcepHon in the mind of the believer, in which religious ideas 
«re most at the mercy of iireligioue impulses , In which all the 
corrontt of reason and feeling are rodit completely independent 
aud out of harmony with, the religious theme , — ^in one word, 
in which the Divine image is most completely a more image, and 
not a power or a Life,— an image ruffled aud tossed by every 
wave of human mu^, like the sun’s disk upon a stormy sea. 
And it is strictijlimijf this sense that we say Sir. Rogers’s book 
approaches sadly a type of unspiritual religion, so far at 

least as the effect the reader's mind goes , for of any thing 
deeper it would ho a$ absurd as it would be presumptuous to 
judge. There are a few letters in it in a far better tone, which 
prove to us that Mr. Rogers’s own faith is a great deal deeper 
than the arguments on which he would have others believe 
But such letters are few , and the remainder of the work is on 
this account also more nearly a complete type of unspiritual 
religion, that there does not seem to be much, if any thing, in 
Mr Rogers’s system of belief of that merely tnfditional doctrinal 
delusion which represents a correct creed as a suffleieut safe- 
guard against a hard and arrogant faith The unspiritual cha- 
racter of the book does not a])parently arise from blind reliance 
upon any sort of orthodoxy as such, but from a self-confident 
temper, which seems to assuie the author that on the sole con- 
dition of adopting Christianity ho is at once justified in letting 
loose all his favourite habits of mind to bark in its defence, 
without waiting for any controlling power, or woid of command, 
from the Master they profess to own. 

Wc do not object to this book because it illustrates religious 
subjects in familiar and unexpected Avays All characteristic 
intellectual and moral powers may assuredly have full exercise 
under the influence of Religion, may be the highest organs of its 
expression. There was no lock of characteristic capacities in 
tlie great prophets and apostles of the Jewisli nation , there 
has been no lack of characteristic capacities in the great Chris- 
tian writers who have devoted every ^ade of genius wd talent 
to the illustration of an influence which strove for voice within 
tiheir hearts. Imagination and insight, logical reason ai|d the 
genius for practical government, the powers of science and the 
.powers of art, nay, in its turn, even the genial humour of 
powerful minds, have been employed by all great reli,^us 
teachers— by Isaiah and St raul, Augustin^ and liemard, 



RaffaeMe artd Handel, LeibnitB an4 Hftifton, liatfeeif »ad CteW 
nd^e-^to espiress and deepen intemo conscionaaeM^UM 
personal Spirit of God, Ifeit all these powers, when religkeii^y^ 
tnnployi^, hare beon employed in one temper of mind,-v^ 
temper essentially bdonging to the conriction that the grounds 
of spirftnal life are in God, not in man ; th^ our religioa must 
overrule us, not we our religion. And it is this wide divergence 
between the spiritual and unspiritual mode of using the same 
weapons timt we intend to illustrate ^ the present paper.' 

Spiritual and unspiritual religion both consist in a trans- 
formation . the former, in a transformation of the various in- 
tractable impulses and desires of man into the likeness of Gkid's 
will , the latter, of the image of Gfod’s wiU^uWo the likeness of 
the intractable impulses and desires of man. And the point'of 
divergence occurs wha'ever men take their own faith as the 
final transforming power, instead of looking directly to the 
^iyit of God as the power which works the transformation'— a 
power of infinitely wider reach, and of infinitely deeper infin- 
ence,— a power which can, indeed, work through our belief, but 
often works without it, and, again, is often absent whore human 
belief is in some sort most triumphantly present. Hay, so far 
as we believe in onr own belief, and let it take equal rank 
amongst the othe^ forces of our nature, it not only does not 
elevate them, but adds to their disorders ' as a kind of wealth 
of which the supply is not equal to the demand, a special grace 
distin^ishing the chosen few, it inspires holy exclusiveness ; 
and while covering, to the private conscience, disooveis alike to ' 
divine and human spectators " a multitude of sins." Faith so 
conceived, acts, in fact, as a kind of spiritual diploma, in the 
serene consciousness of which a man has no fear of becoming a 
detected impostor , but there, on the calm heights, may con- 
spicuously kneel in prayer for the as yet unaccepted wmld In 
shorty this delusion, that our human belief is commensurate 
with the spiritual influences of God,— nay, is a sure pledge, and 
the only pledge, of those influences,'— constitutes not merely the 
essence of bigotry and pride, but almost all the other far from 
capricious peculiarities which distinguish the inquisitorial 
school of theological controversy. This rt is which makes theo* 
logians so eager to find, in marks of bare power, some grounds 
for God’s authority quite distinct from His character; beoause, 
having an idolatrous regard for faith, they want to find some 
iron foundation for it sufiScicntly unepiritnal to remain un- 
shaken when God Himself is hidden from the heart. Tide top 
it is which, by the imaginary gulf it opens briweea'’biriief 
unbelief, betweau the stronghold of eoaviction and the desola- 
tion Of doubt, engenders the Ocofling spirit in the place of rimt 



|!«i&.l kttfliter W!bi«li ittt8tin<&ts llie 'treAjen^im ^ oth«nl7 
ir«alea^ jM>t jr#t su^ued TThkia. AM. tibia, atg^in^ it u vhich, 
l3^ ttantotnliig 6*^4 of God's in'o^eaoe^ aod infioiteljr 
Tturi^ modes «( Hun oiOoess to mitii a^t, roplooes faU 
oomidisrBte tibooglsit of eomprehensivo wiadoin by tbe petty 
pride of iogios} ftItmmatiTe a&d the ahidiotr raptures of osten- 
tatious dilemma. 

Mr. Bogers’s booh exemplifies, as we have fiaid, veiy painfully 
all these charaetoristios of uoapiritoal rehgicai. It is devoid of 
ehariiy^ and humility. It sets up helium the place of God. 
It teems with ihc implied notion that God is really non-existeat 
wherever He is not recognised, — that He cannot deal with any 
one in any way without brin^g him by iSnch paths as those Mr. 
Bogers’s understanding approves to the point that Mr. Kogers's 
understanding has reached. Spiritual doubts ^ring only fixun 
the weak and evil parts of man's nature according to this wri- 
ter ; none from the good. Now all large and genuine charity 
anses, and can only arise, from an intense d^th of conviction 
that God is greater than man, and that what becms to us at 
first sight poor and evil in our fellow-men, may be, and often 
must be, in some way bound up with threads of good invisible 
to us. That is but spurious and. maudlin charity which hesi- 
tates to condemn what it distinctly knows, ^nd knows to be 
wrong. But it is of the essence of charity to presume tlmt all the 
faith which men profess honestly and with cordial conviction is 
more or less a result of God's itifiueace over their mind. If we 
believe in the Hpirit of God, we must presume this ; if we be- 
lieve only in our own belief, we shall presume the contrary, 
unless what they afiSrm seems in accordance with that beli^ 
Now, as a large part of what men express honestly and with a 
cordial sincerity, tested by much porseoution, is of the nature of 
doubt, we ought to find that men’s doubts, or at least what are 
doubts m appearanoe^ spring very largely from the direct teach- 
ing of God. And accordingly We firmly believe that more falsa 
fiilth is removed by insight into doubly more spurious confidenoa 
thereby sapped, more true trust eventually engend^med through 
learning not only to hear but to sympathise with many of 
its grounds, than cau ever be gained by entrenching yoomelf . 
timidly or insolently in your own position. This is only another 
way of saying that the part of all human doubt is onl^ 
a hirtent species of moral trust, which is sta^g^rcd by the ra^ 
sad presumptuous formulsp of ortifieial tUeologioal systeass. 
it firom the want of this conviction that thinkers like iht, 
Bogem« prmiooMjf at least, substitute beli^ in their own be^ 
Um toe l^ef in the universal influence of the Spirit^ who Oia^ 

' to be the objeet of ife They prise their own beliefi fibsy 
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it lauassailaWe ; thfey think that wherever God acts at 
tibey ehouM recojstnise Him by this mark ; they look ont for that 
imark ; if they do not see it, they spold and say, “ God ife not 
with you , on the contrary, corrupt human nature is with you ; 
what you struggle to oappress is wholly opposite in nature to 
what I have attained ; my belief is e^en more certain to me 
than any conviction I could possibly have that God has any 
part in your belief or no-belief, yon are either a liar or an 
idiot/^ This is no exaggeration of the — uncharitableness, w^e 
will not 5.ay — ^but rither unlimited insolence, of temper which 
characterises this unspiritual religion. It is an insolence almost 
impossjiblo to mere nature, an insolence essentially due to the 
artificial combination between natural arrogance and this evil 
idolatry of belief It is the exaggerating of the native dogma- 
tism of human nature, caused by fancying for oneself a private 
monopoly in God, It cannot but spring up, if one holds with 
equally absolute certainty that He is not present with another, 
and that He endorsing one s own opinions. We quote the 
following letter from Mr. Kogers's new work in illustration 
of what we have been saying : 

" My PEAK Sm,- — 1 cannot offer a single word of apology to your 
* secular’ guest fur what I said. You know he distinctly alfirmed, in 
cousisiency with Bohie of the ‘ secularist’ authorities of our lime, that 
he helicved it was desnable to get rid of tht. conception of a presiding 
Deity under any possible modifications ’—and that the absence of any 
such notion was more favourable to human virtue and morality tJian 
its presence. This opinion is asserted, as in some other athtislical 
Works (all obscuie enough, to he sure), so in a little oue which pro- 
poses it as the Hask of to-day to annihilate the— Deity ! No doubt 
it vvill be the task of to-moirow also, and, I should think, the day after 
that. Yon will recollect, that when your ‘secularist' acquaintance af- 
finntd the above strange dogmas, I gave him a fair oppoitimity of re- 
tracting, by saying that if he inei^ly meant that such a God as millions 
had worsliipped, — a Belial, a Moloch,' — an obscene and cruel Deity,- — 
-•--even a Venus or a Bacchus,*- might possibly be as bad as none (or 
wor^), mauy might agree with him ; but if he meant mch a Deity as 
implied perfection of wisdom, justice, power, and goodness, none but 
a liar or a uxadman would. He posl^vely re-affirmed, however, Ids opi- 
nion that, under modification, the idea of a Ood was pernicious; 
that Atheism was better than Theism ; and particularly ap[iGaled to 

those great * authoritiefc’ M. Comte, Mr and Miss . It was 

then I said, if you re(*oUect (wliat I stiB say, and am prepared to maiu- 
tafcX I bold myself absolved from arguing with any one who can 
affirm that the idea of a perfectly holy, invisible^ ever present^ infalKUe 
Governor (sincerely entertaiued), is mert unfavourable to virtue than 
iho notion that there is no God at all ; or that, so fhr as it has any 
eouoeivable boating un human oonduot, it can be other ^n auxiliaiy 



to $yery im&gtoftbte isturtmto momlity ; that I vm xamviimd, m toag 
»& tho humaa intellect waa conatitut^ m it ia, that the man who as- 
sorted stifili a paradox must he regarded by nioety^moe men out of 
evety htimired as a K*ur, and that tlio hundredth would only shield him 
from i/ia£ by supposing him jmd, I still hold to ^veiy syllable of that 
declaration It is impos&iblcj constituted as we are> that we can believe 
any man other than a hjpoente oi an idiot, who tells us that, if you 

a motive or two motiveB ^!sm^c^dmt with ten others to these last, 
the wijiole will be diminished in force ; that the supponition of an un> 
seen judge over the Himjightit as well as actionsj and who will infallibly 
rewaid or punish them in accordance with what even your ‘ secularist’ 
acquaintance himself behema to be true j^rinciples of human conduct, 
will be an impediment to right-doing * Would it not be just as easy 
to believe that two and two make five t . , * . . I am quite ready to 
aigue witli any candid atheist, if such there be (of winch I have my 
doubts), as to whether there is a God or not ; I am sure he will not 
descend to this sort of knavish or idiotic paradox. sincere, he will 
flay, ^ Well, it there be iw such God u& you have described, so mucli 
the worse for the world. I admit tJuitj one must confess that it ifl 
dent Mo there should be such a one; but tlwt does not prove that 
tlieie u one’ Tliis is what I sliould call mUlligent and candid ; and 
the argument might go on As to what he says of want of cha- 
rity — but let the ^an say what he pleases. If he be a liar» who would, 
and if an uliot, who could, reason with him ? And tlmt he is either one 
or the other, is beyond doubt with me. . . . Ifturs very truly, 

K. E. H. a.” 

Now did it ever occur to Mr Rogers, that if almost all great 
minds have passed through a stage of the darkest bcq)ticism, 
there must he not only a discipline in such scepticism, j^ut such 
a discipline, that to some, at some periods oi their career, it 
might well seem to be true that religion is wholly hurtful^ Nay, 
are there not stages of mental and moral life in vdiich i*cligion 
mast disappear altogether in order to become real and living in 
the futui-e ^ If, instead of proclaiming from the heiglits of his 
feup]>ose(l Christianity that this atheist w^as either a “liar or 
an idiot,"’ Mr. Rogers had taken the pains to elicit the state of 
mind which could alone render such a paradox honest and real, 
might he not have gained something of valuable convicftioti^ 
even for hit. own Christianity? At least we have met with 
those who, being neither liars nor idiots, have enunciated the 
same astounding paradox , and who, we deeply believe, were at 
that very time under the mysterious pressure of a Divine dis- 
uipUne We could even conceive it most natural that the pas- 
sage from a narrow and confidently solfisli system of belief to 
that large and tasking fonn of Christianity, whose only infinite 
certainty is the umeiled holiness and love of God, should He 
tlmugh fluch a period of vehement scepticism, as thia Fm? is 



it $& i&ct, ^od tihiiti 8QT3se dtoidd 1n)ov it ic to 
Ih# bairfc to beUevo itself siltnte i? is it ttot even desirsUe tkst ^ 
ffutn ootcH find his highest pozit^ and virtue in BOtf-reluUioet m 
skotdd do so ? is it not a laost Divine discipline that ha iho^ 
bo stabbed, not only of the “motives" to virtue ■which irfiistioa 
gives, bat of the living help which trust gives, if he can indeed 
hiniMlf a self-Klep^dmit being ? Is he not even better 
v^n he is trying for himself hoiv firmly he can walk alone 
through the dark mystery of Ufe, than when leaning only oa 
■the &Ise supports of a selfish and deeded theology ? And may 
not the destined experiences of that “dim and perilous iray” 
teach him something truer far of the spiritualiy-dependeut n»> 
turo of man, — of what he has falsely mistaken for God,— of what 
<lod jreally i8,-~than Mr Eogers himself can ever learn while he 
kicks against the pricks of Atheism, and instead of striving to 
see w^helher that too may not sometimes be a Divine as well aS 
a l^itamc discipline, brutally offers an opponent his choice be* 
tween the epithets of a “ liar" or an “ idiot” ? ► 

To us Mr Eogers and his school seem to evince a most me^ 
lancholy ignorance of the true meaning and history of doubt, 
when they meet it as they do. Were they devil’s advocates, 
they eottld do no better To jeer and taunt a doubter with the 
shallowness of liis tjbioughta, even if they be shallow, can have 
hut one of two effects — to scare him into apparent concession 
without solving his real perplexity ; or tp fortify him in hia re- 
sistance not from any deeper appreciation his own position, 
but from irritation at yours The insolent method proceeds, as 
we have said, from complete distrust that God’s realities are 
any widef or more vanous than the self-confident understanding 
of man. Now the method which is really pursued with our 
minds, if dogmatists would only take the trouble to note i^ 
is totally opposite Often, no doubt, temporary scepticisms 
arise in moral weakness, as well as in moral strength. But 
in all cases we are made to feel and sound the whole depth of 
our doubts before there is any progress to their removal. We , 
are not drugged away from them, or mocked out of them, by 
the spirituid providence of God We are taught all they mean 
before we arc taught the true somtion. Buperficial doubt be- 
comes real and searching before it passes away. 1^1 and 
searching doubt itself often brings on, or else is guided into, a 
practical crisis in the outward life before it is laid to rest At 
the very time when the coarse and insolent theoli^an is teU- 
ing 'the sceptic that his brains “must be a mere romp of oot- 
ton-WDol,”* or that his difficulty is of no account ‘whstevet 
“ in the estimation of any body who does not deserve to be akai 

• •‘Voi.M.p.m ' 
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in tlie i^iiritttal «x|>«ritaioe mfj itrftaa i>^ 

adapted to txhaust and Idien «bIv« <dt« probiem % 
Kinck Ha whom tb« thoologiati profeasas to oodfass attd dafand 
has tasked and disciplined the iceptic's laiftd ; add it is tCeil if 
tJ»e an-oganoe of man do not counteract, or at least ireMten, tbe 
efficacy ofi the inward experionce prepared by God. It is this 
mean assumption, that the peMy moulds of our oirn faiitli de^e 
and limit the spiritual activity of the Divine object of faith, 
which makes us so eager to chock and punish, instead of adopt' 
iag and pursuing, the line of thought by which for the first time 
the doubter's mind has been brought into any real coirtactwith 
the spiritual World. If we really believed that God bid any 
intercourse m all with the sceptic’s mimi as well as with our 
own, we should look upon genuine doubt as the first stirrings of 
genuine trust; and instead of practising the stifling art of such 
controversialists as Mr. Rogers, should i^m from Socrates that 
the first great step is to iimke a man hold his doubts clearly 
and seriously, to bring them into really articulate life, to let 
him see their full depth, and be fairly hannted by their practi- 
cal urgency ; and then .perhaps, but not tiU then, might we be 
able to help him to realise where the answer to those* doubts 
had been revealed. The scqlding theology of modern ortho- 
doxy is mainly engagod in striving againsUthe very Sjurit for 
whose honour it is so bitter — in resisting tnc spiritual unfold- 
ing of difficulties which it is, in truth, its duty to assist The 
reason why half the faith of Christendom is so hollow and 
valueless, is to be found in the mistrust of theologians lest no 
sounding-line, however divine, should bo able to fathom the 
depths of honest doubt. At least they act as if kingdom of 
God depended on their penning- in intellects of every kind and 
depth between some miserable and wearisome logical alteima- 
tives, by which they fancy their own convictions have been '' 
guided. That is, they believe in a God as large and no lar^ 
than their own capacity for faith ; and hence they are never led 
to see whether or not, perhaps, that small capacity might be 
enlarged. 

Mr. Rogers apparently has a conviction that the reception 
of Christianity is not caused by a Divine Spirit working wiSk 
aud ill human nature,-*-8ubduing it into its most perfect har- 
mony, — answering its own deepest wants, “bracing with new 
strength its own highest powers; but working agamst it, as he 
himself does,— irritating its pride, browbeating its natural faiths, 
dimiputnting its hopes with the bitterest irony of Providenoe, 
aied silencing by the mere stentorian force of loud oranipotctnie 
its Indigenous aoubt. This is what he says of the Bible t > 
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om ca&not bay that ' The Book hm not given you every wipm- 

^i?r never was there one ‘wWcJi more irrifcutes the pride and pre* 
judieee of mankind, which presents greater obstacles to its refle|>tion, 
morally and intellectually ; — go tJiat it Is amongst the' most nnaeco^t^ 
able things to nie, not that it should be rejected by some# but that it 
should be accepted by any. * It is, I grant,’ said an old Deist, *a very 
irbrange tiling that Christianity should Iw embraced ; tor I do not per- 
lOeive in myself any mcUuatiou to receive the New Testament.’ There 
8|)ake, not Deism only, but human natuus.’^ 

Tbo same doctrine he repeats with emphasis in other places. 
Christianity, ho tolls us, goes “ desperately against the grain of 
human nature and his own writings seem in this^espect to be 
a humble attempt to imitate this feature in his conception of 
Christianity. The theories/' he tells us in another place, ‘'of 
Cbristianityand Deism are antipodal;'' and hence clearly his^ at- 
tempt to identify himself exclusively with that form of Christi- 
anity which recognises least trutli, and least desire for truth, in 
every system which it regards a* extra-Christian. lie seems to 
think that Christianity Wtis^^ given, not “ that the thoughts of 
many hearts might be revealed," but that they might bo sup* ' 
|>rossed and suffocated; and assumes in all hts controversy that 
It must bo by choice and of set purpose, not from any inward con- 
etaraint, if any man ^nd difficulties in the Chiistian evidences,— 
a purpose which must be put down by “ strong" measures. 

My i)Kab Friend, — That tlie writer of the note you Jmve enclosed 
should talk of the 'dry repellent character’ of the dlbcussious involved 
in the question of the truth of Christianity, and say that tliey are more 
likely to make intidels than to reclaim thein, is nut wonderful ; for he 
is evidently almost an infidel already — at least incliiff-d to be one; 
and I never knew any young gentlemen so inclined that could uot, like 
4 most people whose wills have bribed their understandings, find argu- 
ments to suit them. But tliai yoa should seem to give any counten- 
ance to the nonsense that is talked on the subject in the present day 
does, I confess, surprise in^ You fear, you say, that so much 'thorny’ 
argument as to the ' evidences,’ — canvahsing the historic truth of the 
mraclob, replying to objections, harmonising ‘discrepancies,’' and so 
forth,— tends rather to nurse scepticism than to cure it ; and that you 
‘half feel* uitlr him on the subject. Jt is very natural that lie should 
endeavour to evade the only mode in w hich, in his ivresexit condition, 
you can reach him ; —I say the only mode ; for try the other ai^u- 
inents on which you, and i, and every other Christian lay so much 
more btress tliau on awy external evidence, and you will soon see liow 
easily he will turn their edge aside. Meantime there are others he can- 
not evade ; and he is; of course, for getting rid of them, very naturally,^ 
by this mmn; and, by the way, those arguments are thorny 

and incricate, he and those like him have, &r their own purpovesy 
mainly coatributeA to render them so, I never knew a sceptic who. 




k discnwiiiig 'Ate ges^ &ktono d!^ not take re* 

fage is misate 'objeetioiui' and petty ^ditctrepitsiAes;’ 'vrMtdn koirever 
little Aioy can affsct the main points at issne, secesi^te, of course, 
plenty of rmmgling, nay, all the more for their very nrinutmeen ; and 
the more of spcTi oltjeotions your adversary ran discover, and the greater 
the intricacy of the statements which his own pertinarity renders neces- 
sary, the better he is pleased.” 

We do not vironder, therefore, that this heingMr. ttogere’s own 
conception ofliis antagonists, he should attribute the same re- 
lative position to the revealing Spirit and the receiving minds 
of human beings, —that, in fact, he should consider Chrlstiauity 
in the light, more of a disagreeable medicine than a Oospdl, 
administered by the benevolent compulsion of Grod to reluotanf 
humanity. But the day when such a conception could have 
hcj^ generally accepted, if it ever were, is now long past. To 
the Jew, no doubt, the revelation of the purposes of God was 
conceived of as, in a measure. aJso^rfe,— as independent of his 
own fears or cravings, — as a Voice from the great darkness of 
Omnipotence, to be listened to an4 obeyed. But even the Jew 
* had the strongest feeling that this voice did not merely overrule 
hut refrexhed the true nature within him, answered rather than 
silenced his questionings when he was overpowered by the mys- 
teries of the national destinies, and made l^m feel that nothing 
true within him was crushed, but every thing elevated by the 
life of obedience to that Divine teaching. And assuredly 8t. 
Paul expressed the general yearning of both Jew and Gentile 
when he said, that the “ creation groaned and travailed” for 
the birth of Christianity ; that its new knowledge and its new 
power were not useful and whole^me remedies forced on reluc- 
tant minds, hut a Divine fountairi, springing up after long ex- 
jasetation to assuage the burning thirst of nations and of centu- 
ries. Ilad Ht. Paul thought with Mr. Rogers that in the words, 

“ I perceive in myself no inclination to receive the New Testa- 
ment,” UtMAS Natt're itself was speaking, he would scarcely ^ 
have spoken with so much confidence, to an audience of Greeb 
philosophers, of all nations as “ seeking the Lord, if haply thejl 
might feel after Him and find Him,” or have proved that con-1 
fidence by his eagerness to proclaim, alike to the rnde idola- 
ters of Lycaonia. the trained intellects of Athenian schools, the* 
^ Jewish peo])le and king, Roman preefects, the Roman emperor, 
and the Spanish barbarians, truths which Human Nature, as 
sftch, had neither longing nor inclination to accept. And if 
Were SO assuredly every century of the subsequent eighteml 

" has made it more and more, not only true, but obvious, tl^ the 
deepest evidence of all Divine truth is in the intimates aad 
mavi&gs of the ordinary human heart. As hunum Metoxy usr 
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&ld^ ii l)ecoine8 more and more obvious that vrants vrhlch seem 
finite and earthly often break their limits by the 
few of an inward and irreiHressible inspiration, and give their 
witiaeBS for a spiritual world, — ^that the most patient and plod-* 
diltg industry will burst into the most passionate excitement if 
denied the sense of a spiritual freedom it would never practically 
desire to use , — ^that the disinterested social and political ties for 
which maa suffer and die absorb a larger and larger projwrtion 
of the most ordinary daily duties, — that even the lowest and 
commonest of human appetites acquire by their association with 
politics and science countless associations and ties with deathless 
JiH, with the ceaseless success and endeavour of the human in« 
Wlect, with the greiv^ness of spiritual virtues and spiritual sins, 
with the belief in infinite suffering, the agony of despair, and the 
joy of trust It is literally true that, as human history goes on, 
spiritual disorders and wants descend deeper and deeper into the 
core of physical life ; responsibilities are distributed over society 
at laige which were concentrated on one or two points, — and 
are not only distributed, but moic generally understood and felt ; 
the social and political bearings of individual 6elfishne<i>8 or un- 
selfishness are more and more deej^ realised ; spheres of life 
that Were formerly conceived as totally unconnected with the 

C ’ bual world, are faow seen to be poJroned by spiritual rather 
physical diseases, poetry and art penetrate more and 
more homely retreats, drawing out every where the latent 
forces of Voluntary evil and good, and the full expressiveness 
of human beauty and deformity . even our very laughter comes 
from fuller springs than that of the ancient world, and has in 
it a deeper conscionsness of ijll that human nature seeks to be, 
and all that it is In short, the craving for a Divine religion 
that arises in stneily human inclinations — in the unsatisfied 
tossings of human desire and want and emotion — ^lu the fever of 
r^less thought, driven on to ask for infinite satisfaction, and 
finding only finite — ^in the gnawing sense of unre^ity and in- 
sincerity that accompanies all temporary pleasures and all tem- 
porary aims, — ^was never so deeply felt as in the present day. 
If ever there were a time when ^ was simidy false to say that 
human nature, os such, has “ no inclination” to receive Christi- 
’ anity, it is now. And certainly there never was a time when it 
was BO hopeless to force any revelation on it from without that > 
is not first dimly shaped forth within , for there never was a 
time in which, taking it in its largest sense, human nature had 
so much fsdtfa in vtself. Even Atheism clings vainly and pas- 
sionatcly to this faith ; and glorifies and worships the AiCrc 
Svprfnie of humanity, — ^the Smlmt des Mens^ienqesoM&diU,—- 
after it has discarded God. And this is no sign mere dogra- 
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datioB, but the last remnant of a true devotion. It is because 
even Atheism sees that a spirit draws men into one national or 
universal unity^^ of a diviner and more human kind than any 
which divides and sets them at variance, that it d^ires to 
worship humanity at large, and recoils from the notion that 
each should seppately worship himself. And we are perfectly 
sure that no religion, and no so-called phase of Christianity, has 
thb slightest chance of univeml reception in the pare&ent day, 
which strives to bear down and silence, as Mr. Rogers would, 
the spiritual testimony of human nature, taken in its strictest 
sense, to the religious wants and pains and hopes which are 
already fermenting there, and which only need to b© quickened 
into clear responsible knowledge by Divine affirmation given 
through the external history of man. Unless a universal 
Divine spirit be recognised as living in man, there will be no 
chance of recognising any as living above man ; no revelation 
would be credible from a Divine king that did not reveal also 
the long-brooding thoughts of a Divine humanity. We do not 
know whether Mr. Rogers could not find some way of providing 
r(K>m for this concession ; but we do know that almost all his 
\^ritings in spirit contradict it. In his “Eight Letters to a 
Deist,'* for instance, in the present volume, his sole object is to 
insult Deism by an exposure of its imbecility ;^ud to a perplexed 
Deist who tJiould answer, “All this may be very true ; but by 
showing me that I don't believe enough to have any influence 
with the world, you do not show me that the influence which 
more popular faiths have is hgitunatey ' — the natural and prac- 
tical difficulty that any profound sceptic would fetl, — no answer 
is either made or attempted, Mr. Rogers cares not at all to 
start from common ground, and bring men on to a higher 
level; his only care is to make them feel as uncomlbrtable and 
wretched as possible on the ground they occupy. He scoffs at 
an atheist in the vulgarest manner for affirminsr that “ truth 
never in the end did any body aay harm/^ and that “mstiiict 
tells him* so,'' w^A'eas any theologian who believed more 
deeply in the S’«^jit of God than in his own patent for dte- 
moii«!trating Spirit would have si*©n at onee m such an 
assertion th f^^tirriugs of a diviner faith, and the point of de- 
parture fr*4i which a diviner feith might have been elicited. 
Had ChAtianity been really revealed in the way in which Mr. 
Rogorf would now help to reveal it, it would have begun by en- 
forcing on all men, except the Jews, that they believed nothing 
V all, and had no capacity for judging even of what they wantea 
tebeve, — ^in fact, by asking coiwemptuously for the surrender 
of all tie groundless faith they hod ; and would then have wto- 
sented them, as offensively as posbible, with a series of oomfess- 
cdly offensive truths, demonstrated by thunder-daps of power 
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^ to, their eomipg preternatural «aiccesg. Was it 
prhy the fascmatiou aud 4evelopinent of all the fai^ that 
th^ ^tv-orid still retained^ that Ctoist aud his apostles rivetpd the 
ifeats of J ew and Greek and Koman ? Had they argued with the 
tuibelieviug nations in the spirit in which Mr. JElogers argues 
with deists and atii cists, and yet with the nii^ellous forcB they 
actually displayed, they would have produced a mighty recoil 
into passionate and rebellious Atheism instead of the renova- 
tion of the wjiole western world. ‘ 

Mfhat we have termed unspiritual religion has commonly 
another characteristic, which is, in truth, only a deeper form of 
that want of faith, and consequent want of large sqnritual cha- 
rity, of which we have been speaking. A belief which narrows 
the spiritual agency of God to the narrow channels it has already 
sounded and marked out for itself, has neitlier power nor pa- 
tience to estimate anxiously the deeper grounds of other men’s 
difficulties, -or to go with them their full mile of common road^ 
before’ breaking off into the diverging path of private opinion. 
But this narrowness of spiritual trust often generates a still 
more marvellous characteristic of theological discussion. It 
shows the exce.ssivc unreality of much religious conviction, that, 
even in discussing the grounds of all reality,— the very na- 
ture and living influences of God, — ^nothing is more common 
than to catch eagerly at the mere accidental weaknesses of an 
opponent’s statemmt^ as distinguished from his weaning, so as 
to achieve a logical victory over his form of expression without 
touching the body of his thought. That sane men should pro- 
fess to believe in the universal Spirit of God, and yet in con- 
troversy concerning that Spirit should ever be glad to stop short 
of 'encountering an opponent’s fdlent thought, is perlnips the 
most extraordinary example in existence of the power which 
men possess, to distort, the spiritual world into the image of 
thrfSr own littleness. Of course the.;^ is no full consciousness 
Ui^ self-deception ; a logi<iaI fencer too eagerly at the 

wfeak point to consider wdiether the viciS^^/m gains is one of 
words or of thoughts. But this is Just tht^v>5r sign that his 
creed is in fact only a beaten track of thoughtS^^/s own mind, 
not a trhst which goes mi of himself into a reall|g>'’mce upon 
God, If the object be to measure intelle^ctual stre^^ with an 
adversary, of course the detection of a deficiency 
is of some moment: But if the object, be, by conipar^g mu- 
tually a real mental experience, to obtain a clearer insight into 
what God's ways With us iure> a theologian would be eager to 
strengthen by every meiins. hi« power the force of his oppe^ 
neut'fl that he might as fully as possible reach thijfc men- 
ts,l iygdity& which alone the Divine Spirit could have had any 
'p^icipation. It is Ot sigrt that a man's rdigion is rather 
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a codified mass of opinions coacerning God than a jjersonal 
relation, or even a dmre for personal relation, to Him, he be 
not eager to remove as completely as possible the film of con- 
fusion which words interpose between the religious life of men 
and .any thoughtful comparison of the convictions to which 
that life gives rise. If controversialists had any deep trust 
that God were really with them all^ they would be much ‘more 
anxious than they are to get over imperfections of expression 
in order to grasp the reality behind. Look at the skill and 
patience*with which in human affairs any one who believes 
that there is something of real fact to elicit, and is eager to 
elicit it, will question and cross-question, anJ probe the very 
depths of pothers memory. And ordinary religious contro- 
versy show its real unspirituality in this, that the disputant 
has not, in fact, the slightest conviction that there is any back- 
ground of fact to elicit ; he does not reaHy believe God has 
any living relation at all to the mind of others, and therefore 
makes no effort to see what that relation is. Ho simply 
wishes to confute a troublesome opinion \ he conceives it is all 
matter of distant inference^ not of moral experience ; he avails 
himself eagerly of weak exposition, because, while he hate no 
belief that thorough and fair exposition would add in the least 
to the data or premises in dispute, he has «Pvery just and ra- 
tional belief that it would give him a great deal more trouble; 
and hence the rarenep of bold and eager thought in theological 
controversy. You see it in science, be.cause each party really 
assumes that the other also is in contact with the facts^ though 
perhaps judging of them hastily. You sec it in psychological 
and moral disputes, because again the same capacity for personal, 
observation and study is conceded, and the object is really to 
arrive at what the other has got a certain hold of, and reconcile 
it with what we ourselves have a certain hold of, and not to 
compare the arbitrary meanderings of the vaguest possible in- 
ferences from the vaguest possible data. But you do not sec it 
in theology, because so few fairly admit that there is any living 
spring oi independent conviction in every distinct mind ; so that 
the boldness and eagerness which are in place in any real col- 
lision with /hofe, are utterly out of place when yorf only see a 
now combination of troublesome words without any new combi- 
nation of realities. It is the absence of true faith in a univer- 
sally Revealing Mind that destroys altogether the only possible 
of theological discussion, since only phantom combatants can 
fight in phantom lists. , Did we believe that all have the sime 
aeom to the Divine Mind as ourselves, we must recognise in 
all rdig^s Impressions and difficulties that have the stamp of 
' profound sincerity at least indicoHone of approach to so.me 
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found reality. It is only unspiritual religion that can care to 
criticise and triumph over logical forms of error, instead of try- 
ing to appreciate the facts whicli those logical forms more or 
less inarticulately express. 

This seems to us, however, to be the pervading fault of Mr, 
Rogerses writings. He is not, we think, conwsciously unfair, but 
excessively unreal; grappling with the hasity statements in- 
stead of the mental tendencies of his opponents ; impatient to 
confute and to trample upon an adversary, utterly careless as to 
the comprehension of his fullest meaning. The tone of the let- 
ters in this book is enough at once to convince any one that he 
does not strive to understand before he answers. The blows fall 
thick on the weakest points of weak assailants ; and he triumph- 
antly quells objections which may very likely be real, but cer- 
tainly are not adequate, exponents of deep popular perplexities 
on the subject of religion. He has not the smallest conviction 
that there can be any spiritual depth and reality in an antagon- 
istic opinion, which he ought first to take pains to apprehend ; 
he despises it, he derides it, he “ exposes"' it from outaide before 
he has tried to feel its full significance. Nothing, for example, 
can he much more disgusting than the following portion of a 
letter to a younger friend on the philosophy of prayer. , Di- 
rectly a real spiritual difficulty is started, Mr. Rogers sets up 
just such a hue and cry as if he were a slave-catcher sighting 
a runaway negro, instead of a theologian grappling with the 
most mysterious of all subjects; and in place of desiring to see 
into the dc)>ths of the perplexity, lie seems to dance round it 
with half-ferocious exultation, discharging blunt missiles at it 
from time to time. f 

''My deak Youth, — I have beard (need I say with dismay]) from 
your relative, and my dear friend, Mr. W — that you have becojpe 
such a ‘ philosopher’ as to have discovered the inutility of all * prayer,* 
and that you have resolved to give it np ! 

Pardon me for saying, that it would have been better if you had 
given up your ‘ philosophy — mch philosophy, I mean ; for it is a ' phi- 
losophy falsely bo called.’ True philosophy demands no such sacrifice ; 
and I hope, from the regard you have for me, you will at least read 
with ]>atient,atteiition what 1 have to say to you. 

Philosophy 1 why, my dear youth, one which, I am told, you 
acknowledge to he still a pusde to you, is enough to show that a ge- 
nuine philosophy, — the philosophy of Bacon, — ^the philosophy you pro- 
fess to revere so much, — distinctly condemue your conelusioii as utterly 
«;^philoBoph^cah You confess, it seems, that seeing tlfc clear inutility 
of |3i*aycr, from the impossibility of suiiposing God to contravene the 
* order of antecedents and consequents,’ or to infringe His own laws 
(of all Which babble by and by), it is to you a great ^ puza^l that the 
overwhelming majority of the race in all ages, — of philosophers and 
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peasants, — of geniuses and blockheads, — of the refined and the vulgar^ 
— the bulk even of those who plead for the doctrine pf ' moral neces- 
sity’ itself, — have contended for the propriety, the efficacy, the necessity 
of prayer ! that tnan, in ti'ouble, seems naturally to resori to it ! that, 
for the most part, it is only in prosperity that those frho deny ifc$ value 
can allbrd to do so j that when they come to a scene of distress, or a 
deathbed, even they, in the greater number of ^es, break out, — ^if 
they believe, as you do, in a presiding deity at all,— into cries for help, 
and supplications for mercy; just as naturally as they weep when sor- 
rowful, or rejoice when happy ! 

You call these facts a pvizde; they seem a curious example of hu- 
man ‘inconsistency,’ — of the tardiness of men to embrace a genuine 
philosophy ! Ha I ha I ha 1 

I fancy there is another explanation that smacks a little more of a 
genmne philosophy. Surely, if the great bulk of mankind, all their 
lives long, whimsically admit in theory the propriety and efficacy of 
prayer, even while they daily neglect it in prp,cticc, — ^if multitudes, who 
would like veiy well to have a burdensome and unwelcome duty which 
they neglect proved to be no duty at all, ai-e still invincibly convinced 
that it is such, — must not a genuine inductive philosophy confess that 
such a concurrence of wise and vulgar, of philosopliy and instinct, and 
all too against seeming interest and strong passions, — is an indication 
that the constitution of huimn 7iature itsdf favours the hypothesis of 
the elHcacy and propriety of prayer ? — and if so, ought not that to be 
taken into account in your philosophy ? 1 contotod that it is decisive 

of the controversy, if you are feally to philosophise on the matter at 
all. Meantime it seems, you account it merely a great imzde^ amidst 
tliat clmr demonstration you have, of the inutility and absurdity of 
prayer I 

If you say, ‘ I have confessed it is a puzrio ; what does it prove V 
I answer, ‘ Provo ? my fine fellow ; why it proves that the fact 
which ought to determine your philosophy on this question is against 
you. Yes; — the fact which a Bacon would take principally into ac- 
count, utterly refutes you. Stick fairly to your vMuetiony and I will 
give you leave to infer as long as you will. The facts you call a * puz- 
zle’ prove that the normfil constitution of human nature i)leads dis- 
tinctly both for the propri^y and efficacy of prayer. Such facts say as 
plainly of man he was made to do this or that, — it is his nature to do 
this or that, — as the fire to burn or the sun to shine.” 

And when at length lie vouchsafes a reply to his opponent’s 
difficulty, it is this ; 

“ Let us suppose— and I am confident I may defy you to disprove 
it — (1 indeed believe it is the absolute truth), that amongst other * pre- 
arrangemeuts||of Divine wisdom, and to the maintenance of which, 
therefore, all that ‘ immutability’ on which you found so much is pledged, 
— ^it has been decreed that prayer shall be one of the indispensable 
conditiop of the stable enjoyment of God’s favour ; let us suppose He 
ha,s de^areed, and for ever, that only he shall be truly happy, get what 
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lie hopes, and receive what he needs, who seeks ‘ His face;’ — let us sup- 
pose, I say, all this (and I am very certtdn you cannot show its impro- 
bability or absurdity), what then ? Why just this, that if this he a con- 
dition of the Divine conduct towards us, if it he one 6f the ' wise pre- 
arrangements,’ one of the ^unvarying laws,’ your philosophy, my young 
friend, is still very true, but unluckily confutes your conclusion : I have 
introduced, you sc^ut another of your pleasant antecedents, and your 
little syllogism holds no longer ” 

After this explanation, which lie offers as, in his conviction, 
the absolute truth, Mr. Rogers goes on to explain, that this 
‘^antecedent condition’^ of Divine favour — prayer — may there- 
fore be regarded as in the nature of a “ peppercorn-rent” to 
Ood for all his blessings. 

[ have not thought it of moment to reply to the logical refinement 
sometimes urged, that even if it be granted that prayer is an indis- 
pensable pre-condition of the Divine favour, its iiicfllcacy as a proj^er 
cause may still be maintained ; for I am convinced that you would 
not urge it seriously. As to the event, it is all one, and I do not think 
it worth while to discuss such subtleties. 

If a man were to offer you an estate on the ])ayrnent of a pepper- 
corn-rciit (and our ‘prayers’ are worth not so much to the Deity), it is 
certain that the luiin's houiity, and not the peppercorn, would be the 
cause of your good fortune ; hut as without the j>oppcrcorn you would 
be without the estate^ I imagine you would have little inclination to 
chop logic with him about its being ‘causal’ or otherwise.” 

We certainly have seldom read a tlicological argument show- 
ing so utter a want of moral ajipreciation of the thouglit, so 
painful and contem})tuou8 a disposition to mere logical fencing. 
To us, at least, the difficulty is left just where it was ; but by 
the closing illustration presented in the harshest possible form. 
It is the oppressgjn of the thought that man's eager life, his love, 
his anguish, lus piercing cries, are mere “ pre-arranged condi- 
tions/ ‘^ peppercorn-rents” to the great proprietor of the uni- 
verse — liinges in an inexorable system of pre-established forces — 
inevitabilities in one vast frame of inevitability, — which robs us 
y holly of the desire to pray. If communion with God be not the 
Irec interchange of a living trust for a living love, if it be Jiot a 
voluntary appeal looking ffir a voluntary rcjily, if the imploring 
agony be a mere flash of vital forces pre-ordained to precede a 
fixed proportion of the Divine blessings, if, in short, individual 
prayers do not individually affect the Divine Spirit except as de- 
terminate signals in a mighty plan upon the ajipear^ce of which 
an act of love becomes due, — then, we say, the true difficulty re- 
mains, that with such a conviction intensely stamped upon the 
mind, it would be totally impossible to pray. Prayer can never 
be the fulfilment of a “ pre-arranged condition,” the “payment 
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of a peppercorn-rent/' without utterly ceasing to be prayer. It 
is, and can only be, possible bn the assumption that it is a real 
influence with God ; that whether granted or denied, it is efficient 
as an expression of our spiritual want and resolution ; that the 
breath of power which answers it is a living response, and, like 
all living responses, the free utterance of the moment, not the 
pre-ordained consequent Avaiting for a pre-ordained antecedent; 
that there is a sphere beyond all necessary laAv, in Avhich both 
the Divine and human life are not constrained by immutable ar- 
rangements, \mi free. This, we say, is the only intellectual as- 
sumption on Avliich prayer can be a natural act ; and though any 
intellectual assumption at all is far from needful to most persons 
in a sphere of bciftg so mysterious, it is the only one Avhich meets 
the real moral perplexity Avhich the opening reason of man will 
frequently start. Whether Mr. Rogers’s reply be true or false, 
it leaves the real heart of the spiritual problem quite untouched, 
while attaining a barren victory over its logical form. 

We Avill quote only one other iustunce of the same kind, 
though the writings of our author seem to us to present instances 
on almost every religious subject he touches : it is on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement, and is, we are glad to say, free from the 
vulgar jocularity Avhich disfigures so much of the theological 
disquisition in these A^olumes. The faith of Mr. Rogers requires 
that Christ’s suffering should be regarded as, for some reason or 
other, a real suhstitide for human suffering, and an indispens- 
able condition to God’s forgiveness. lie argues on it thus : 

“ We can only rea.soii a little way ; but aa far as >ve can reason, I 
do not flincli from saying that every fact wc know is against the theory 
of your simple uii conditional forgiveness. 

Wc can but reason in reference to a subject so vast, and in all its 
bearings so infinitely transcendental to our coinprehonsioii, by analogy. 
Now it is certain, that in any moral goyenimcut with which we arc 
acquainted, or of which wc can form any conception, — in any govern- 
ment whose subjects arc ruled by motives only, and where will is un- 
constrained, — the principle of the prompt unconditional pardon of crime 
on profession of rei)eTitaTiee and purpose of amendment would be modl^ 
disastrous ; as we invariably sec it is in n family, in a school, in a 
political community. Now, have we any reason to believe that in a 
government most emphatically morale — a government of which all the 
moral governments with which we are ac(iuaintod are but imperfect 
imitations, and Avhich are, indeed, founded on a very partial applica- 
tion of the laws which a perfect moral government implies, — similar 
easy good-natured lenity would bo attended with less ruinous effects ? If 
we have none, then, since we cannot think that God’s government will 
or can cease to be moral, or that He ever will physically constrain His 
creatures to be happy or holy, — indeed the very notion involves a con- 
tradiction in terms, — would not the proposed course of universally 
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pardoning guilt ou profession of penitence prove in all probability 
most calamitous? Let us, then, suppose (no difficult tbinjj) that God 
foresaw this ; — that such a procedure would be of pernicious conse- 
queuces, not to this world only, but, for aught we know, to many; that 
it would diminish His authority, relax the ties of allegiance, invite His 
subjects to revolt, make them think disloyalty a trivial matter ? If so, 
— and I defy you to prove that it may not be so, — then would there not 
be benignity as well as justice, mercy as well as equity, in refusing the 
exercise of a weak compassion which would destroy more than it would 
save ^ Let us suppose furthei-, that knowing all this, God knew also 
that ifls yearning compassion for lost and guilty man might l>e safely 
gratified by such an expedient as the Atonement ; that so far from 
wealccuing the bonds of allegiauce, such an accej^tance of a voluntary 
propitiation would strengthen them; that it would flash on all worlds 
an indelible conviction no less of His justice than of His mercy — of 
His justice, that He could not pardon without so tremendous a sacri- 
fice ; of His mercy, that He would not, to gratify it, refrain even from 
this ; that it would crush for ever that subtle sophism so naturall} 
springing in the heart of man, and which gives to temptation its chief 
])owcT — that God is too merciful to punish ; — T say, if all this be so, — 
and I fancy you will find it difficult to prove that it may not be bo, — 
does not the Atonement assume a new aspect ? Is it any longer charge- 
able -wnth absurdity or caprice ? May it not be justly pronounced a 
device worthy of l)i\iiic wisdom and benignity ? Is it not calculated to 
secure that >vhich is its proposed end ? — at once to make justice doubly 
venerable and mercy doubly dear ? — ^justice more venerable, that it could 
not be lightly assuaged ; mercy more dear, that it w'ould be gmtified 
though at such a cost ?” 

Wc take it that the real difficulty sincerely felt by most 
Christians who have doubted or rejected the doctrine of Christ's 
vicarious sufferings is here completely evaded ; for tlie analogy 
draAvn from liuman affairs has two main features : one, that it 
grounds the necessity for inflicting suffering before granting 
pardon on tlie uncertiiin nature of human profensions of peni- 
tence; the other, that it grounds the same necessity on the 
danger that any omission to vindicate the majesty of law on 
^hose who have themsdres really transgressed it, will bring the 
law itself into less respect. Now neither of these points of ana- 
logy have the slightest application to the case in point : for, 
with regard to the first, no one ever ventured to say that Christ s 
sufferings could redeem any uncertain or superficial penitence 
from its full spiritual burden of misery. There is no difficulty 
with God in judging that which no human court of justice dare 
attempt to determine ; and if some absolute inffictijpn of pain 
somewhere be only needful in human courts to provide for the 
countless cases where professed penitence is insincere or incom- 
plete, it would not be needful before a Divine tribunal at all, 
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since half-penitents' must suffer until they arc thoroughly 
changed in heart, and true penitents need suffer no more. And, 
on the second and deeper point, that pardon could only be con- 
ditional on some display of the just severity of the law, lest the 
law itself should lose its awfuliiess,-*-the reply is clear that the 
law is not vindicated, but broken anew, by the si 4 t)stitution of 
one who lias not violated it for those who had. If it is sin 
against tlie law to pardon the guilty, it is no less sin against the 
law to inflict suffering on the innocent; and to add that inflic- 
tion to the remission of a penalty that is duly incurred, is to 
(louble the transgression of the majesty of offended law, hot to 
cancel it. The simple truth is, that though it is one of the 
deepest laws of human society that we should bear each other s 
burdens — that wlien “ one member suffers all the members suffer 
with it” — that there is no such thing as the isolation of a sin, or 
even of the misery that proceeds in widening circles, though 
with slackening force, from every centre of sin, — though it is 
the law of human fellowship that the good must suffer with the 
guilty (and the more willingly the higher they are in goodness), 
as the pr ice of that fellowships — yet this is not a law of vicarious 
pwifiisliiitent, a law by which the penalty prope?" to sin is borne by 
one Avho has not committed that sin, but rather a law which in- 
tensifies a hundi'edfold instead of removing, tfee sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and consequently the burden of social guilt. And 
so the sufferings of Christ have, wc believe, never truly light- 
ened a single fear of the guilty mind by any suggestions of sub- 
traction from the ])enalty in store ; but rather, by revealing the 
true law of the social unity of humanity, have increased those 
fears a hundrcdfoliL It is only by rendering true penitence 
possibles by emancipating us from the despair of human weak- 
ness through tlie revelatioii of a Divine i>owcr in whose might 
we may tram]>lc oji sin and death, not by cancelling any balance^ 
of suffering due to us after true penitence, that the death of 
Christ can set us free. Nothing ever can, or ever ought, to dis- 
suade the human heart from believing, that if once it can be ut- 
terly and profoundly penitent, a free pardon from God is cei'tai^^ 
and always was certain, and needed no forensic arrangement” 
of any sort to make it more certain. But how to attain that 
true penitence without the revelation of a triumphant power 
close to and even participating in our sense of humau helpless- 
ness was the great problem; — the answer to which has been 
parodied in the hideous and pagan theory that infinite justice 
must inflict some punishment somewhere for every violation of 
law, hue whether on the offender or on a voluntary proxy is, 
comparatively unimportant. Mr. Rogers, as usual, has glanced 
at tne most superficial aspect of the difficulty, and not at- 
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tempted to realise the essential meaning of objectors. What is 
not usual, however, in these volumes, he has glanced at it with- 
out a scoff. 

We have now discussed and illustrated at >some length the 
temper of that unspiritual religion which fixes the eye rather 
on ])rivate (Jpmonsiratioiis of God and ofJIis revelation than 
on God Himself and the substance of llis rc^velatioji ; which is 
so occupied 'with its fancied mono])oly in the art of defending 
God*s ways, that it forgets* the great object of faith in the ex- 
pertness of its endeavours to fortify the approaches; and which 
never practically realises that all private modes of l)elieving 
are, if God be a living and universal Father, liable to indefinite 
enlargement by studying the infinite variety of His spiritual 
dealings with others. The same general tenij^er seems to de- 
}»ase so remarkably tbe intellectual character of one or two 
special faculties, that we must call attention to its influence in 
degrading the Jmmour, and in degrading the logic, of minds 
naturally not without considerable keenness and vigour, as in 
the case of the author before us. 

There is a humour which may be truly said to be religious, 
though you rarely see it in jirofcsscdly religious 'writers. Men 
with a keen sense of sj/iritual and supernatural realities luive 
not always a keeit sense f)f tlic minute and physical realities 
of life. It is the Strange blending of common sense and deep 
insight — of tlie consciousness of tlic little j)etty things w^e have 
to do, and the consciousness of the marvellous supernatural 
universe of life whi(di has prepared and surrounds and follows 
the condition of things in which wc do them, — it is the mea- 
suring the detail of the moment by the purposes of eternity 
— which fills us with a humour of wliieh we should be inca- 
]>able were we not capable of a religion. We smile at the 
child whose growing pleasure in natural beauty and matured 
pleasure in sweet tastes urge it to store up its gingerbread for 
consumption in some pleasant spot — on an island-stone in the 
favourite brook, or in the romantic solitude of a hollow tree; — 
and yet all keen sense of the supernatural, if combined with 
what we term strong common sense, gives rise to deliglitful or 
]>ainful incongruities of exactly the same nature. If the two 
are not brought into connection, you are liable either to the 
unreality of good sense, as it is called, which shuts out from 
small and common acts their intellectual and spiritual horizon ; 
or to the unreality of an exaggerating and didactic ethics which 
ignores their paltry and trivial side ; or else to the one-sided in- 
s])iration which, in the prophet or the bard, loses the calmer grasp 
of human things in the mysterious vision proper to a higher 
'world. There is no writer of the present day who has exhibited 
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so deep a genius for this intellectual humour connected with reli^ 
gious insight as Mr. Carlyle. We do not consider him an emi- 
nently religious writer, for his religion is far more imaginative 
and intellectual than personal and moral; nor do we consider 
him at all a practical writer, for his pidgmenl i$ not propor- 
tioned to his hold on the facts of life, and he docs not distin- 
guish for us things we liad confuscxl before, but rather inde- 
finitely magnifies the colours — the general tone of feeling — in 
the subjects he paints, than gives any new accuracy to the 
forms. But he has a most remarkable .power of realising in 
close combination the spirituU and physical, the infinite and 
finite elements of whatever he sees, and this it is which gives 
the great charm to his writings and to his disquisitions on cha- 
racter ; as, for example, to his wonderful description of the 
mctapliysical conversation of Coleridge. Here, for instance, 
in tills passage from Sartor Resartn,% which paints night in a 
crowded city, there is ample illustration of tliis closeness with 
which vast intellectual realities and the smallest physical de- 
tails of fact He together in his mind ; 

* Ach viein Lidicr r said he once, at midnight, when lie had re- 
turned from the coff^c-houso in rather earnest talk, ‘ it is a true sublim- 
ity to dwell here. These fringes of lamp-light, struggling up througli 
smoke and thousand-fold exhalation, some fathoms intt) the ancient 
reign of J'^ight, what thinks Bootes of tliem, as he leads his hunting- 
dogs over the z^mith in their leash of sidereal fire ? 

‘ Upwards of f ve hundred tliousand two-legged animals without 
feathers lie around us in horieontal position ; their heads all in night- 
caps, ami full of the foolishest dreams. Kiot cries aloud, aud staggers 
and swaggers in his rank dens of shame ; and the mother, with stream- 
ing hair, kneels over her pallid, dying iufiiut, wliosc cracked li]>B only 
her tears now moisten. All these hea|H^d and huddled togetlier, with 
nothing but n little carpeutry and masonry between them ; crammed 
in like salted fish in their barrel; or weltering, shall 1 say, like an 
Egyptian ])itcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to get its hmd abovo 
tlie others ; — mch work goes on under that smoke-counterpane! — But 
1, mdn Wfivtlterj sit above it all; I am alone with the stars.^ 

We looked in liis face to see whether in the utterance of such ex- 
traordinary night-th on gilts, no feeling might be traced tliere; but witli 
the light we liad, which, indeed, was only a single tallow light, and 
far enough from the window, nothing save that old calmness and fixed- 
ness was visible.” ^ 

The same faculty is shown in almost every page of Mr. Car- 
lyle^s writings. No one can forget, for instance, bow ironi- 
cally be throws the intellectual meaning into Dandyism in 
another Jart of the same book : “ Is there not in this life- 
devotedness to clothes, in this so willing sacrifice of the im- 
mortal to the perishable, something (though in reverse order) 
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ef that blending and identification of eternity with time, 
which, as we have seen, constitutes the prophetic character r 
Now there is an opposite kind of — humour we will not call it, 
but rather — ^jocularity, which consists in an intellectual process, 
the very reverse of Mr. Carlyle’s. Instead of making visible to 
us the mysterious and eternal lights which really lie upon the 
face of the commonest, most customary facts, we meet with 
men whose talent delights in emptying our deeper associations 
of their depth of meaning, and suddenly presenting them as 
bare shells of comrmmplace. The mental sliock is of the same 
sort as that produced by genuine humour, but from an influx 
of exactly opposite feeling. Instead of making us aivare for 
the first time of the real de])tli of wdiat seems commonplace, 
or, what in fact comes to the same thing, instead of clothing 
again with actual and historical reality that which "we have 
too exclusively regarded as purely ideal and spiritual, — the 
joking faculty of which wc speak owes whatever efi'ectiveness It 
has to a power of forcibly suggesting poverty and shallowness 
in that which hitherto had always seemed rich and deej> — in 
short, to the power and love oi parody. This is Mr. Rogers’s pe- 
culiar taste; and 'Writing as he does chiefly oiftrollgious subjects, 
there is scarcely any talent so comidctely inappropriate and 
vulgar. The following, for example, is Mr. Rogers’s parody of 
the Ten Commandments, invented in answer to one who asserted 
that the story of the temptation by which Adam fell is impro- 
bable from the arhitrary character of the command relative to 
the forbidden fruit. Can any thing be more silly and vulgar? 

I think yon forget that, in Adam’s condition, an * arbitrary’ com- 
mand (as you call it) was a more ajjpropriate test of obedience than 
what you would call a ^ moral’ command. I^liis subject, if T mistake not, 
is judiciously touched in some part of Butler’s Analogy. At all events, 
what we now ordinarily call a ‘ moral’ command would have insuffi- 
ciently tested the absolute obedience of one whose whole original con- 
dition is represented as such that no moral command could have in- 
volved any great temptation to disobey. Imagine a being, all whose 
faculties are as yet in harmony and equilibrium, who docs not know 
what ' evil’ is, — in blissful ignorance of the conflict of the j»assioiis and 
the reason, the appetites and the conscience, — whose outward condi- 
tion is that of perfect health and exemption from all want; — pray, 
which of the commands of the Decalogue would i^em very formidable 
to him i 

I remember hearing of an Irish lecturer, who supposed those com- 
mands addressed by an angel to an Irish Adam. The answers were 
given, I was told, in a truly Irish manner ; yet, I think, very naturally. 
As I did not hear the lecturer myself, I cannot precisely report the 
Irish Adanis answers; nor can I imitate the true paradisaic ‘ brogue;* 
but I believe they would very reasonably run something like this: 
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Thou shalt ham no other gods before me, 

‘ Arrali, thin, your honour, I never as much as heard of any other 
at all at all.’ 

Tkm shalt not make unto thee any granm iinage, nor the likeness of 
any thing, to how dovm there^into, to worship, 

'Why, thin, plase your honour’s glory, I cannot say I ever felt 
the laste taste of a temptation in life for that same. Do ye think I’d 
l)C afthor making a brute baste of myself 

Thou si wilt not take iJm name of tlw Lmd thy God in vain, 

'And wouldn’t it be mighty fjpuvre if I did, your houour V 
Thov shalt Iwnour thy father and thy mother, 

' By the powers, did ye never know thiit my father and mother are 
not yet born ? and how thin would I rfifihoiiour them V 
Thou shalt w)t st&d, * 

'And is it stealing you'd be afther keeping me from? II ow can 1 
steal what is my own entirely ?’ (N.R. Adam could not say tliis, when 
the ‘ command’ about the ' tree’ (' arbitrary/ as you call it) was given 
him ; so that, you see, ho is condemned fur ' eating’ even by the Deca- 
logue. But to go on 'with his catechism.) 

. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

' Sure it would be stlirange if 1 committed adultery with my own 
wife ; ft>r surra ai 4 jther woman do ] sec here ; and she’s enough, any 
way.’ (N.B. Too much, in one sense, Adam soon found her.) 

Thou shalt not covet thy nngldmur's goods — ^ 

' Covet ? and hav’n’t I told you its all my own, — from a peach to a 
porcu])iii(^ V 

Thou shalt do no murder, 

' Murder? and who is there to* murder except the misthress ? And 
what for should you tliink 1 should murder her ? Is it just f<n’ a thrifle 
of pace and quietness ? And is it she, the sweet orathur, that’s part of 
myseir? And faix, wouldn’t that be flat suicide? Tliruth, your lionour, 
1 wonder wluit the angels, — no offince in life, — can be made of; for 
niver a commandment of the tin has any thing to do with paradise 1*”^ 

Mr. Rogers has defended the use pf irony in religious con- 
troversy ; and we perfectly agree with him, if only the irony be 
of the right kind — if, that is, it be employed to indicate the 
true deep contrasts of human life, tlio contrasts of want and 
power witliin man, tho contrasts of what is great atid what is 
trivial, of human evil and human good. But if instead of 
irony we are to have parody, — if instead of flashes of deeper 
truth, piercing the thickest clouds which drift across the hea- 
vens, we are only to have it suggested how easily the clouds 
may be mock-clouds, and the whole vision a pasteboard theatri- 
cal spectacle, got up for mean purposes by vanity and ignorance, 
— if the i)Ossil)ility of this is to be demonstrated and re-demon- 
strated to us by a set exhibition of sham lightning and thunder, 
-T*then we say this is no religious irony, but irreligious jeering. 
It does not tend to make us grapple with deeper thoughts^ but 
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only to suspect every seemingly deep thought of a'false bottom. It 
does not raise the sad smile with which men admit and wonder 
at their inconsistencies, nor even the bitter laugh with which 
they recognise in themselves what they hate, and yet despair to 
mend ; but the shallow mirth with which they detect a juggler 
in a trick they have long known. No key in the hardest DeiKsm, 
shrill and discordant as its notes often are, i S' more jarring than 
that of Mr. Kogers’s sneering pleasantry in 2 >ntiing it down. 

Y^ou kijiuw Cliristians are often praised for uniting in a common 
cause by merging tlicir minor differences (would to (Jod they did it 
more frequently !). Now how easily could many of your friends do the 
like ; some of wliom de(un all the differences of all the religions of the 
world minor diffemices, and hold fliat the ‘absolute religion’ is latent 
in them all ! What differences might ik'Cy not consider minor who 
think Hindooism and Mahometanism tolerable ! And what a delight- 
ful exhibition of charity would it be to find Mr. I) — declaring that, 
as Christians all agreed in subscribing to the Bilile Society, though 
they were not quite unanimous in the interpretation of the Bible, so he 
was willing to sup]>ort the gi'eat ‘Parent Deism- Propagation Society,’ 
and cheerfully waive his opinions on the trivial points of a future life 
and the immortality of the soul, in which he did not coincide witli 
his ‘brethren’ ! Mr. T — humbly Loping that he' sliould never allow 
his heart to be divid^Ml from his co-religionists by such a dubious thing 
as tlie doctrine of man’s res[Knisibiiity, of which he had strcuig doubts ; 
Mr. W — nobly giving to the winds his peculiar sentiments on the 
subject of a special Providence; and Mr. P — , in a similar strain, 
saying that, though he thinks all men will be saved at last, yet, con- 
scious of tlie noble jirojccts of his benevolent friends for the ameliora- 
tion of the huintin race, he will cheerfully contribute his annual guinea 
as a homage to the spirit of dcistical philantliropy 1 - ‘ Behold, Low 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity V 

, # 3fc- * ♦ 4i( 

Let me remind you that there are still many islands in the Pacific 
quite at the service of the ‘ Deism-Propagation Society.’ Or what say 
you to the African tribes ? Plenty of tbem still living in a complete 
state of Troglodytish simplicity; as St. Clair says, ‘not many notions 
to eradica.t(i all in a fair condition to receive tbc new doctrines. 
Only think of the irium])h of having to say that the group of the 
‘ Taboo’ islands, recently inhabited by a set of idolatrous cannibals, or 
that tlie tribe of ‘Quashee Caffres,’ in a similar condition, had been 
converted to a pure Deism, their language analysed and reduced to 
alphabetical notation, a grammar and dictionary constructed, and the 
great Herbert’s writings traikslated by the indefatigable and self-deny- 
ing labours of the agents of the ‘ Herbert Society !’ Who knows what 
further efforts this might lead to, if you did not become weary in well- 
doing ? At all events, you are quite welcome to my subscrii>tion.” 

The harsh tone of this spunous irony is clearly given by 
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the temper of faith we have before indicated, the absolute 
stiffness of creed, which cannot even msh to enlarge itself by 
studying the very various approaches through which the Spirit 
of God finds access to other men's minds. Instead of believing 
in a God who enlarges the scope and geniality of our creed, we 
are all too apt to believe in a creed wliich gradually obscures 
and overshadows God. But Mr. Rogers s banter is tinged vrith 
something more unpleasant even than narrowness and con- 
tempt, There is an unsuccessful affectation of the scornful 
pleasantry of men* of the world. Mr. Rogers seems to us to 
have in this respect much will, but little capacity, to be all 
things to all men/' that he may win some. Cultivated men 
of the world do not talk like Mr. Rogers ; he often falls into 
sheer vulgarity when he attempts what he terms in another work 
‘^refined ridicule/' Is there a shadow of humour in speaking 
of vice witli jocular familiarity, as “Madam Vice"? Is there 
a grain of cleverness in reproaching truth for her inaccessi- 
bility at the bottom of the well, by terming her “Truth the 
jade" ? Is there a touch of any thing but vulgarity in speaking 
of a ])oor young atheist as,a “ sucking philosojiher" ? Vulgarities 
and affectations of this kind constantly disfigure the writings, 
and dilute the vigour, of a writer who, thoroughly as we disap- 
prove Ills temper and differ from many of lji|$ principles, would 
otherwise at least be simple and vigorous. Humour cannot be 
manufactured to order ; the deeper and graver sort tliat is inse- 
parably connected (as in the genius of Carlyle) with the imagi- 
native side of religious insight, might, and probitUy would, grow, 
even without genius, through the common culture of the sense 
of the supernatural and of the natural — of faith and works. 
But tliat lighter kind of humour wliicli springs out of a large 
uiifastidious nature, — the happy mirth that delights in sympathy 
witli the unamijitious feelings and instincts of men, and in 
bringing them into broad contrast witli the “sublime" affec- 
tions, — this cannot be cultivated at all. Still in a religious 
writer there should at least be less tendency to expose and 
caricature human nature than in a professed satirist. Yet 
there are passages in this book where even Thackeray, that 
acute detective of human meanness, would read to advantage 
beside Mr. Rogers. Thackeray seldom or never “ exposes" men 
without a coJibcious bitterness and self-accusing severity to- 
wards himself. Mr. Rogers often dc^j^s so with a cold giggling 
laughter. What tone of pain or bitterness of any kind is there 
here? 

“ There is one improvement still required on Dr. Hassalfs instru- 
ment. One would like to see a ‘ moral solar microscope/ that should 
lay bare in similar manner all the ^foreign ingredients, the adulterate 
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mi.x4;¥Up63, trhich enter into the composition of spuriouB virtue. How 
amufling the report of 'analyses' into these would read! How should 

we find, on examination, a hundred pound donation to £tospital 

by Alderman prompted by only two per cent of charity com- 

bined with ninety-eight per cent of vanity and ostentation; a fine 
specimen apparently of devotion turning out, on being closely in- 
spected, little else than chips of rites and ceremonies and the saw-dust 
of formality, with scarcely one per cent of genuine devotion ‘in it ; a 
parcel of zeal — of the true vermilion dye to all appearance — ^plainly 
consisting, when subjected to a high power, of the ^nilgar blood-red 
counterfeit of hatred and intolerauco; a huge mass of unctuous reli- 
gious talk utterly destitute of a single particle of sincerity, the article 
being entirely composed of rancid ' caut,* scented with essence of hy- 
pocrisy ; an* eloquent discourse of tlie Rev. Mr. Blarney discerned to 
have but five per cent of genuine emotion in it, — the tears and pathos 
warranted real being notliing ' but old ' theatrical properties;’ the de- 
corous sorrows of an undertaker seen at a glance, and with scarcely a 
higher power than that of common spectacles, to be nothing but down- 
right hilarity painted black ; the deep dejection of an heir to a large 
estate discerned to bo similarly constituted ; the tears of a whole party 
in a mourning-coach found to exhibit the merest tincture of genuine 
grief for the deceased, what other emotion there was being the result 
of disappointed expectations 1” 

Mr. Tliackeray^is ahvays writing on the same subject, and 
with real keenness of irony ; but there is a bitterness of spirit 
in what he writes tliat at least makes one feel that if he be too 
hopeless to fight against Pharisaism, he feels the taint and the 
depth of its influence in the world. It has been said of Mr. 
Thackeray’s irony, in the words of Tennyson, 

“ Out of that mood was bom " 

♦ Solf-scom, and then laughter at that self-scorn,” 

But Mr. Rogers gets at once to the laughter, and never con- 
nects it with this bitterness of self-scorn. IJnspiritual religion, 
guarded by its sense of triumphant orthodoxy, is even more 
unspiritual than unspiritual morality. We should, not speak 
thus severely if we spoke of the tone of one or two passages 
only ; but this tone of hard mockery pervades Mr. Rogers's 
writing^ 

Again, as to hislogic. There is no thinker of whom Mr. Rogers 
speaks with more frequent respect than Bishop Butler ; and yet 
there is no thinker from whom in the grasp and manner of his 
logic he is more entirely mfferent. Mr. Rogers is a great oppo- 
nent of German rationalism ; yet one of the worst and most fun- 
damental faults of Grcrman rationalism, the vanity of perpetu- 
ally using exhaustive logical divisions and dilemmas in the dis- 
cussion of concrete spiritual problems, is completely imbedded 
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in the dogmatism of his mind. There is no more fooKeh or 
more useless vanity in spiritual reasoning. It is as impossiWe 
to exhaust the various shades of moral and spiritual possibility 
in matters of this kind, as to exhaust the various characters of 
men ; and to each type of character varJbus sides of moral and 
intellectual evidence will necessarily assume various degrees of 
persuasive importance. To be proving to a man at a given 
stage of*^moral or intellectual life that logical laws will not 
permit him to stand where he does stand, that there is no shelf 
of rock even there, and that he is in fact standmg (if he only 
knew it) in the air, is only to betray ignorance of the propor- 
tions of the moral world in which the mind of that man really 
lives, and to apply the system of weighing moral probability 
which the reasoner has himself adopted to the case of a man 
who has adopted different principles. In a wrirld so deep and 
large as that of spiritual life, the only really true method is to 
attempt to widen the data or premises on which a man is judg- 
ing. It is as irritating as it is useless to try to argue him into 
renouncing any given premiss altogether which is rooted in his 
mind. Yet this is the wisdom of the alternative logic of Mr. 
Rogers ; and this certainly was not the wisdom of Bishop But- 
ler. That great thinker, severe and unimpulsive as he was, al- 
ways judged rather than reasoned on the principles of religion. 
He admitted in mass all the different human tendencies and 
convictions Avhich bear upon a given problem ; and thus tried 
to reduce them to their true relative importance' attempting to 
bring out into prominence those which he considered were in 
general too little regarded. This is the only wise, as it is the 
only generous, logic on deep questions which gather up into them 
all the various characteristics of human nature. The poor pride 
of dividing out the moral universe into exhaustive departments, 
each adequately labelled by the higher reason, is one on which 
Mr. Rogers does not spare his ridicule. Yet it is just the pride 
which he himself evinces in the lower sphere of estimating re- 
ligious evidences, lie will have his Deist explain how St. Paul 
was either so knavish or so cracked:^ so knavish if he pro- 
pagated, without believing, that false system of doctrines by 
which he has deluded men ; so cracked,, if he pro})agated he- 
cause he believed it/" It is miserable policy to try and drive 
men into logical positions which they themselves cannot see 
any moral necessity in assuming. If he could have touched 
one new chord in his opponent's mind that vibrated to deep 
admiration and reverence for St. Paul, he would have done iu- 
.. finitely more than he would ever accomplish by this excruci- 
ating logic. As if any Deist of sense could not see an infinite 
number of possible shades of moral character, all consistent, its 
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lie would consider, with what is known of St. Paul, — and ex- 
citing in his own mind all possible shades of feeling, from the 
highest respect down to the deepest pity, — between the two 
imaginary alternatives thrust upon him by Mr, Rogers with an 
antiquated semblance*of logical severity that never yet suc- 
ceeded in rousing any thing but an irritated sense of unfair 
treatment in the mind of an antag9nist. Again, the greater part 
of his argument with the Deist consists in taunting him with 
the dilemma that man's “ spiritual apparatus" should have 
been develop^ "steadily by the evolution of natural laws, — in 
which case he would not have fallen into perverse idolatries, 
but naturally embraced the philosophic theory of “ Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury," — or, he has, apart from the revealed expla- 
nation of the Fall, no ground for believing in a trustworthy 
“spiritual apparatus" at all. Yet Mr. Rogers must know that it 
is quite as possible for a Deist to admit the/uc^ of sin, and the 
supernatural efiects of abused as well as of faithfully-used moral 
freedom throughout the whole history of man, as for the believer 
in the fidelity of the Jewish tradition to accept the story of 
the origin of that fact given in the book of Grenesis. What 
doe's religion gain by the manufacture of these imaginary lo- 
gical straits? If you wish a man to keep what you hold to be 
the safest middle ^phaunel of thought, point out to him the 
various soundings and tlic risk of hidden rocks as carefully as 
you will ; but it is weak, nay, it would be dishonest, if it were 
not the weal^ness of self-deception, to invent a yawning Scylla 
and Charybdis on each side in order to , terrify him into ac- 
quiescence. 

Again, in the argument with a Ncologist, Mr. Rogers dis- 
covers another imaginary dilemma of the same kind. He will 
admit that man may judge of degrees of external evidence, 
but not .of degrees of Internal evidence. Either we must ac- 
cept the supernatural as valid, on external testimony alone, or 
reject it as invalid on the deficiency of that testimony ; but 
“ admitting the supernatural to have occurred at al], I am no 
judge in the world as to the modes in which God may have 
j)crinitte(l it to appear." CoulJ there possibly be a more arbi- 
trary alternative ? Why arc the great proportion of apocryphal 
books rejected? Is it because they have less external, or less 
internal, evidence than tliose which are received ? Partly, no 
doubt, for both reasons ; but assuredly the character of the 
supernatural events related in the hook of Tobit or the gospel 
of Nicodemus has far more weight with all sober critics than 
the deficiency of an external evidence which, in the case of not 
a few of the canonical books, is scarcely more abundant. And 
how can it bo regarded as any thing more than a logical ruse. 
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to insist on regarding in the inaes facts and histories which 
when separately scanned have separate characteristics ? It is 
no doubt in many respects a convenient method, thus to tie the 
less certain to the more certain, and insist on your taking all 
as equally credible, or renouncing all as equally false ; because 
the average specific weight of the whole must be high if that 
of the majority be very high, even though a few almost incredi- 
ble facts be thrown in. But it is no more than a logical ruse. 
You may try to believe in one or other of these mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives ; but the mind refuses, and is found be- 
lieving the demonstrated impossibilities ,which lie between the 
two. It separates for itself facts which, as it was jperemptorily 
warn*ed, constituted one Inseparable unity. It finds its way 
to the tertium quid of which Mr. Rogers has denied the abstract 
possibility. 

In truth, the alternative logic of which our theologians are 
so fond is not based in human nature. It is true that in the 
voluntary life there are these sharp distinctions — these branch- 
ing ways — the absolutely right or wrong ; but even then, 
though the right way is ‘'strait and narrow, ft is not un- 
bending, it crosses, many tracks, and takes different courses 
in different minds, though it takes them to the same goal. 
The principles of human nature are too complex for the chart of 
individual duty to be easy or simple : and if the lives of men 
be so various in course and colouring, ho’w can their apprecia- 
tion of Divine truth be cramped into these stinted moulds ? 
Mr. Rogers has shovrn in some of these letters that he is not 
without a genial charity in cases where his logic is necessarily 
su])pressed ; but he reserves it for affliction and deathbeds. 
Intellectual charity is far more rare than this mere charity of 
pity, and (juite as needful to enlarge tlie mind. We cannot 
forget God’s universality when the pressure of llis hand is 
heavy. But the intellect is not in this way called out of itself ; 
it stays in its own little pathways of habit: it is proud of its 
ways and of its thoughts, and forgets that there arc “higher 
ways"' and “ higher thoughts.” And when we read these books 
of small confident logic on subjects so high as to task our na- 
ture to the full, we sometimes ask, Is not scepticism the next 
stage for the culture of such confidence as this ? Is it not likely 
that .such thinkers must pass through some discipline in the 
«>^blinding night, — some groping, some “feeling after” God, to 
teach them that He proves Jlis own presence, and is not 
amenable to their small proofs, — before they can gain any per- 
manent hold of those great spiritual realities to which they 
have made it their triumphant occupation to pave these narrow 
and guarded ways ? 
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City Poeim, By Alexander Smith, Author of A Life-Drama,” and 
other Poems. Cambridge : Macmillan and Co., 1857. 

Potmu. By Alexander Smith. London : David Bogue, 1853. 

It ig easy to misjudge an original new poet. IJc is a surprise 
upon the critics. They have nothing at hand wherewith to try 
him, and are apt to use the old measurements and find him ill- 
proportioned. When Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats hared 
the freshness of their genius to the world, it is not surprising that 
they should at first meet with some coldness, even some oppo- 
sition, and that this should he more or less directly proportioned, 
both in degree and duration, to the true value of what they had 
to eornmunicate. Men can scarcely help underrating what they 
have not yet learned to understand. But it is not so easy to be 
deceived by a new claimant who appears in a track already well 
beaten, and who you see at a glance brings nothing but a little 
more, either better or worse, of the kind of thing wc are already 
thoroughly familiar with. Such a writer admits of immediate 
comparison with fellows iu the same school; their writings 
serve as a test for his, and it is not difficult to say whether his 
works fall bclow^ or trans(!cud theirs. We are not afraid of being 
corrected by posterity when w’c say that Mr. Smitli^s popularity 
is likely to be as brief as it has been sudden, 

Tennyson is a great poet, but a dangerous master- He occu- 
pies new ground ; but he occupies all the safe and wholesome 
part of it, perhaps rather more, and leaves but unfirm founda- 
tions and dangerous quicksands for his followers to build on round 
about him. The characteristic defects of his disciples — of those 
who may be said to represent most typically tJic modern popular 
school of poetry — are an absence of intellectual strength and cul- 
tivation, a want of acquaintance and gympatliy with the higlmr 
and more arduous forms of human life. More curtly tlicy may 
be described as ignorance and weakness. There arc exceptions, 
no doubt ; yet there arc few' indeed of whom we cab say that a 
taint of effeminacy does not mingle iu their writings. Our space 
forbids us to enter upon any discussion of the national experi- 
ences and social conditions w'hich connect themselves wdtli thi^ 
phenomenon. Wc must confine ourselves to a brief critical ex- 
Jtmination of one who exhibits in its most advanced form what 
may be called the debased style of Tennysonian poetry, , We se- 
lect Mr. Alexander Smith because he has published the most 
lately, and moreover most aptly exemplifies the feebleness of sub- 
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stance and outline, joined to the luxuriance and heauty in the 
decorative details which almost invariably accompany the deca^ 
dence of an art in any of its branches. We do not mean to say 
that poetry in Ei^land is dying out — that would be a shallow 
prophecy ; no doubt her root is green, and may even now, though 
unobserved, be springing fresh and vigorous from the grourfd; — 
we only mean, that some of her branches are pushing shoots so 
luxm'iaut, soft, and feeble, that it is clear they can never ripen, 
but must perish with the first frost, 

The broad characteristic of Tennyspn may be said to be, that 
he deals less with life, circumstance, and character, than with 
some of their detached and special aspects, — Jess with men than 
with tlie moods and sentiments to which men are subject on spe- 
cial occasions ; and that the j>oetical form in which his ideas are 
conveyed is sensuous and pictorial, l\uinysoii' gives us more 
than this; he takes a wide range both in the directions of thought, 
feeling, and observation. But it was as the jioet of abstract moods 
avid sentuneuts that he parted company most markedly from 
those who hud precjcded him, — ^from poets of observation, like 
Crabbe — of meditation, like Wordsworth — of witty bomment, ac- 
tion, and ])assion, like Byron — of direct expression of feeling and 
humour, Burns. Now this is precisely the sort cft'poetry which 
admits of being written ‘with the least possiWc demand on the 
poet. If a man ho destitute of scholarship and the knowledge 
that belongs to it ; ignorant of men and manners ; without insight 
into character either by sympathy or si udy ; without depth or 
fertility of thought, and either with feeble powers of observation 
or a limited sphere on which to employ them,— it i.s still not im- 
possible for him to find a subject on which to exercise his gift of 
marshalling words and arraying imagery. lie must be a poor 
preacher indeed who cannot dc.scaiit upon himself; and he must 
have a pooj* gift of fancy and language who cannot ring the 
changes upon the sentiments, moods, and passions which he has 
himself experienced, and which he possesses in common with all 
mankind. The introspective character of much of our modern 
poetry is due, w'c apprehend, niucli less to a substantive taste for 
metaphysical analysis than to the absence in tlio poet of the self- 
cultivation and experience neee.ssary for the command of other 
themes. This is the more probable, because wo find these forms 
always, so managed as to avoid the exercise of thought ; it is only 
^in a very narrow’^ sense they can he called metaphysical, they 
rarely ever deal with the phenomena of any high degree at* 
mental activity, but w ith a crude delineation of emotions and the 
passing thoughts which accompany them ; most of all with that 
which is most near to themselves — ^the emotional experiences of 
tliepoet himself. There have been great poets without great 
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knowledge, one or two without eitker knowledge or experience } 
but their sphere has been proportionally restricted, and they have 
possessed deep feelings, with the power of giving them full ex- 
pression in their verse. This, however, is a higher and more diffi- 
cult thing than the description of feeling in language, however 
picturesque and felicitous. All poetical literature bears out the 
assertion, that it is an easier and lower exercise of ai’t to describe 
a feeling than to give a truthful and adequate imaginative ut- 
terance. 

That there is a field for the poet in dealing indirectly and de- 
scriptively with abstract human emotions, no one will be disposed 
to deny ; what we assert is, that it is one which it requires rare 
powers to deal with successfully, and very “feeble and uncultivated 
ones to deal with in some sort or other ; hence, for one man of 
real genius who dignifies it, it is occupied and degraded by a 
hundred of the inept, ‘Moreover, its limited area has been ex- 
plored (at least in all the more obvious directions) thoroughly, 
and the theme has lost its freshness. Things which were, and 
will ever continue to be, poetry in the mouth of the^man who 
first gave them voice became tiresome when re-echoed '^with a 
difference” through half a dozen imitative throats. 

The poems before us arc remarkable for a great abundance of 
a certain sort of bfcauty, and for an entii*e absence of strength 
or substance. They droop with their combined feebleness and 
sweetness. To read thcni is like eating watcr-ices, which, with 
a fleeting deliciousncss, dissolve away in the mouth, and become 
warm water in the stomach. They confine themselves exclu- 
sively to these two topics : the weaknesses and morbid aspects of 
tlie poetical temperament, and the passion of love. The Life 
Drama sets forth the career of a modem poet. He is repre- 
sented as a man absolutely destitute of any other characteristics^ 
than those of a pjussion for poetry and a pa>ssion for women; atid 
his life is displayed simply as an utterly unrestrained indulgence 
of them. His love is merely sensuous; we say sensuous rather 
than sensual, because it is elevated above bmtality by the adora- 
tion for beauty which mingle^i with it, but by that alone ; it has 
not one trace of the dignity, the self-sacrifice, the grace, and 
purity of love in noble hearts, nor is there any where throughout 
Mr. SmitVs works any power of representing that feeling with 
those nicer distinctions with which it manifests itself in indivi- 
dual men. The hero of the drama is represented as seducing a 
woman of the highest loveliness of person and character that the 
poet can concinve, and protected moreover by her station in so- 
ciety, in a manner and with aii case of which Posthumus^s coarse 
image of the German bocir conveys the only adequate idea; and as 
instantly deserting heritor the purpose of rushing mad through 
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pleasure and through devildom, till befalls down exhausted.” We 
know not how a career of mad debauchery has come to be con- 
sidered an essential ingredient in the education of the ideal poet, ‘ 
indeed, as the only course of training to which he is lx)un‘d to 
subject himself. Milton did not think it an advisable prepara- 
tion ; on the contrary, he recommends a sober and stedfast des- 
votioii, and conceives that the higher a man^s aim is, the more 
complete and self-denying must be his devotion. But the mo- 
dern poet Walter has no notion of this sort; if he cannot be a 
poet by simply screaming after it, he will curse God and die 
and, indeed, is sadly blasphemous on slight occasions, and seems 
to think that his Creator exists to give strength to his language. 
When satiated with ^‘^Idssing the painted cliarm off pleasurc/s 
lips,” Walter sits down and writes a poem wliich takes captive 
the Avorld, and which we are carefully informed was done at a 
dash.” After this, of course, he does the proper tiling — we are 
all familiar with it. He is purified, God knows how ; for he has 
all his life been indulging and debasing a character whose origi- 
nal weakness is its only moral characteristic : he now sees great 
duties before him, and proposes to go forth ^mong men, not 
mailed in iron, but in the armour of a pure intent,” &c. Now 
if a man had been representpd sulgccted to all the elements of 
temptation to which a vivid imagination jfiid strong passions 
might subject him, but possessed of some inner strength and 
nobility of character which left him open to redeeming influ- 
ences, and so enabled liim, through steps in some wuy indicated 
by the poet, to attain to the tlireshold of a liiglicr life, this 
miglit have been a worthy theme ; but to repn^seut in one page 
a man weaker than water, sinful, remorseful, and wejiry, but 
never re[ientant, and in tlie next the same individual wdth the 
sentiments and intentions of an apostle, is at once shocking and 
senseless. His previous state of mind may be judged of from 
the following expression of his feelings after he wrote his poem, 
and before his hcjvprcsto ! repentance : 

“ WeariuGBS feeds on all. 

That viuiipire, Time, shall yet suck dim the sun. * 

Ood wearies, and so makes a universe, 

And feathers angels round — He is weak ; 

I weary, and so wreak myself in verso. 

Which but relieves me as a six-inch pipe 
Believes the dropsied sea. Oh, for mud War t 
I’d give my )iext twelve years to head but once 
Ten thousand horse in a victorious charge, 

Hive me some one to hate, and let me chase 
Him through the Zionee, and finding him at last. 

Make his accursed eyes leap on his cheeks, 

And Ins face blacken, with one choking gripe.” 

■ The volume of City Poems has one advantage ovct the earlier 
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one— it is less tnrgid and bombastic. The taste is improved, the 
tone softened, the beauty chr.sttmed. The matter, ire regret to 
say, is as it was. It lurks in the ostentatious verse like a mouse 
in an Elizabethan mansion* " Horton^^ is, with much entirely 
disconnected matter pinned on to it, an attempt to describe the 
fate and character of a man of genius who has become the star of 
pothouse. It is not to be supposed that there is any insight 
into, or power of delineating such a man. It is nothing but vague 
outline and washy hucp ; as usual, moral weakness is his eliarao- 
teristic ; but beyond this it is clear the poet has never had before 
his mind any distinct image of a w hole man. What he has got, 
and what he values, is a subject for saying fine things about j 
and if fine things occur, he says them, quite irrespectively of their 
being consistent or applicable. The most convincing proof of the 
author’s incapacity of appreciating sense is, that he seems quite 
insensible of any distinction between its presence and absence, 
and that what he writes as a specimen of stale trash is at least as 
new and as true as any thing else in tlie volume. 

The poem of Squire Maurice^^ tells how a lawyer loaves his 
chaml)crs for a three days^ holiday ; describes the country he sees 
with many most felicitously expressed commonplace reflections, 
and in a little inn^ sits him down to read his brothei’^s (Squire 
Maurice/ s) letter, '‘This letter, which occupies about three hun- 
dred and fifty lines of blank verse, simply describes the invsolute 
self^communings of a feeble and vacillating mind as to whether or 
not he shall marry a peasant-girl who is in love with him : he comes 
to no d(K!ision. His brother, who we are told is a strong-minded 
man, can come to no decision about it either. He thinks, Per- 
haps Maurice had better marry her, and perhaps he had better 
not ; and the whole poem comes to no decision either, and to nO 
conclusion except that the lawyer thinks he must soon go back 
to bis chambers. Yet to those who seek in poetry only a passing 
titillation of imagination and feeling, wc can understand that this 
and the equally incoherent and purposeless piece called "A Boy’s 
Pocm,’^ may liave a great charm. Those to whom the palate is 
'all in all might seek far for more delicate confectionery. It 
would even be possible to select a number of brief passages or 
lines from Alexander Smithes book which a competent person 
reading them would say were the production of a great poet, and 
he would only be undeceived by seeing them in their connection. 
The author is a man who evidently receives vivid impressions 
from Nature, and he has a wonderful powder of seizing and repro- 
ducing the minutiae of her picturesque aspects. His peculiar 
skill lies in malting innumerable little vignettes, sometimes of 
exquisite beauty; and all his poems seem to be written for the 
purpose of introducing these, as the beauty-boolcs are written to 
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the engravings. The best poetry in these volumes is the poetry 
pf small pieces of landscape scenery. Now the face of Nature is ho 
doubt always fair ; but every man who is capable of admiring it 
knows that there must arise some harmony between his owm mind 
and the scene he gazes at before he can appreciate and thoroughly 
enjoy it. Either he brings a mood sufficiently strong and active 
to give its colouring to the inanimate beauties at his feet, or they, 
in his more susceptible moments, awaken feelings in unison with 
their own aspects. This requires time, more or less; we cannot 
grasp the varied aspects of scenery as we can the changes in a 
kaleidoscope. Tennyson, the greatest of pictorial poets, knows 
this ; his\ unfailing presentation of a deeply-based harmony be- 
tween his scenes from Nature and the subject in hand consti- 
tutes one of his greatest charms— they come like some sweet 
accompaniment to give force and richness to his song; but 
Alexander Smitli has up idea whatever of harmonising the dif- 
ferent elements of poetry. His is a fragmentary genius. His 
poems are a mass of little glimpses of scenery, and of similes 
heaped together like gravel that does not bind. He has no idea 
of beauty except in small detached atoms, as Keats ^d. He 
worships a fine phrase.^' He seems not to be ignorant where 
his weakness lies; for iii one place he describes the opinions which 
he supposes to be passed by those whom he clills critic worms'' 
upon a dead poet who evidentlj stands as a figure for himselt 
The first worm is supposed to say . 

This poet was 

An April tree whose vemaeil-loaded boughs 
Promised to Autumn apples juiced and red, 

But never came to fruit.’' 

From this expression of vermicular opinion we differ ; for if the 
first volume might leave a doubt whether there might not be real 
strength in the tree, though wasted in exuberance of foliage, the 
second makes it clear that there is an inherent feebleness w^hich 
can scarcely allow the most sanguine to entertain the hope of 
fruit. $ 

The second worm asserts, aptly enough. 

He is to UB 

But a rich odour, a faint music swell.” 

The third worm it is who has crawled to the idea of the cha- 
racteristic want of coherence and unity in these poems. He says: 

“ Poet he was not in the larger sense ; 

He could write pearls, hut he could nevep write 
A poem round and pc^ect as a star/’ 

Both the affirmation and the negation, however, are on some- ^ 
what too large a scale ; it might have been better to say he could 
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wi'itc glittcriiipf grnius of sand, but could never succeed in spin- 
ning a rope from them. We repeat, hotv^ever, that Mr, Smith 
has* a facile pictorial imagination, and a brilliant and luxuriant 
fancy, which would go far to make him a great poet if he had 
any thing to exercise tlicm on. As it is, he is so ardent in the 
pursuit of the body of beauty, that he is blind to the perception 
of her higher charms ; and. those things which were meant to give 
a grace and softness to nobler things, or to furnish a more com- 
ph^te vehicle of the great truths of insiglut, entirely lose their 
value when they are gathered for their own sakes and flung at 
our feet in nndiscriniinaiiing profusion. It is as if a heaped 
basket of unarraiiged flowers could vie with one or two selected 
and arranged so as to lend their charm to a lovely head and face. 
And the admirers of Mr. Smith can as little he said to be readijig 
poetry, as the sultan in his harem cau be said to be enjoying the 
society of womeju 

This keen sense of beauty Mr. Smith exercises not only in the 
field of Nature but in that of Art ; he cannot shake off what has 
thus touched him: a cadence, a felicitous alliteration, a happy 
adjective, a new rhythm, even a touch of thought, when he can 
grasp it, haunt him, and re-appear in liis verse. His ideas have 
most of them been too ro]>eatcdly employed to l)e claimed 
direct plagiarisms #.'om any particular author, but in those minor 
points he is deeply kidebted to others. Every where you feci the 
influence of the moderij masters with whom you are familiar, stray 
wluflh of old association rise from the pages; Eyron, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Keats, Coleridge, the American Poe, ring in your 
ears, and your memory is puzzled and occupied by the endeavour 
to trace many of the ex})ressions to their original sources. Old 
e^xpressions, indelilfly couuectcd with a ])articuiar iK)em, re“a})pear 
in inutilated hums, and in tlie most incongruous connection. 
Eor an inji?tan(?e, we will quote the following verses, wliose obliga- 
tions to TenuysoiPs liOtiis-eatcrs” and Coleridge's “ Ancient 
Mariner" ai'o, we think, snllieiently obvious : 

Didst look last night upon my native ’ples, 

Thou Sun ! that from the drenching sea hast clomb 1 
Ye demon winds! that glut luy gaping sjiils, 

Upon the salt sea must 1 ever roam, 

C andor for ever on the barren foam ? 

0 happy are ye, resting marinere, 

0 Death, that thou wouldst come and take me home ! 

A liand unsetin this vessel onward steers, 

And onward 1 must float through slow inoon-meaeurcd years. 

Ye winds !,,wheii like a curse ye drove us on, 

Frothing the waters, and along our way, 

Nor cape, nor headland, through red mornings alione» 

One wept aloud, one shuddered down to pray. 

One howled, ‘ Upon the deep wear© astray/ 
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Oil our wild hearts his words fell like a blight ; 

In one short hour my hair was stricken gray, 

For all the crew sank ghastly in luy sight 
As we went driving on through the cold stany night. 

♦ 

Madness fell on me in my loneliness, 

The sea foamed curses, and the reeling sky 
Beiilamo a dreadful face which did oppress 
Me with the weight of its unwinking eye. 

It tied, when I burst forth into a cry — 

A shoal of fiends came on me from the deep : 

I hid, but in all corners they did pry, 

And dragged me forth, and round did dance and leap ; 

They mouihed on me in dream, and tore iiie from sweet sleep. 

Strange constellations burned above my head, 

Strange birds around the. vessel shrieked and flew, 

Strange shape.^, like shadows, through the clear sea fled. 

As our lone ship, wide-winged, came rippling through, 

Angei'ing to foam the smooth and sleeping blue. 

This sort of poetry is not so much imitative as parasitic. In 
the second volume the poems are openly and ostentatiously mo- 
delled on Tennyson, and hang about his firm and self-sustained 
trunk and noble foliage, as some fragile, pendent, ^tropical 

% eper sustains itself by the stremgth, and nourishes its life on 
juices, of some tree of stronger and maturer growth. In his 
crowded blossoms he rivals his snpjK)rter,^and in that alone. 
Sometimes his incapacity makes, sad work of his worship, as in 
one or two poems in which, because his master is sometimes pro- 
found, and therefore difficult, he has thought to imitate him in 
being unintelligible without being profound. 

We hear much of the propriety of reflecting an actual present 
life in our poetry; and some of our poets seem to think we ap- 
proach the solution of this problem by representing Jones and 
Robinson or Harry and Sam in a taVcrji or an oflice discoursing 
trivial commonplaces in exalted language as remote from their 
own as any of the Papuan dialects. With Mr. Smith’s power of 
thought and powcm of expression, his attempts to give the ideas 
and forms of modern life in poetry could have but one result. 
The most insipid observations, the disjointed chat of clerks, and 
the hcisitations of J[ecble gentlemen, are expressed in metaphors 
natural only as the language of deeply-moved passion ; and a 
little factory -boy, disappointed in his attachment to the coquettish 
daughter of his master, gives vent to his distress in all the pomp 
of imagery, and mingles his grief with the profoundest philoso- 
phical reflections the author can muster. A quotation from his 
soliloquy will afford an average sample of the VUy Poems : 

ground between my teeth, * The day has come 
That progressed like a monarch with his court ; * 
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Of whose approach each courier hour that passed, 
Brought Bweetcst tidiuga, like gay winds that sing 
111 the delighted ears of sunny May, 

Sitting among the golden buttercups. 

‘ J une (li ovvned with roses, come ;no which my thoughts 
Arose, as from the earth a thousand larks, 

In suliuation to the dawn. And now 

I sit degraded. Palaces of dream 

Shivered around; uncounted wealth that stuflFed, 

This morn, the coffers of my heari, all false 
And base as forgers’ coin. 

A merchant with his fortune on the deep — 

A mother with her bravo and precious boy 
Flung where the wave of battle breaks in death — 
Ventures no more than we do wlien we love, 

What sweet enchantments hover round Love’s name ! 
Far out to sea, from off her syren isles. 

Steal wandering melodies, and lie in wait 
To lure the sailor to her fatal shores 
Within the crimson sunset. ’Tis our doom 
To sit unhappy in the round of self. 

From our necc'ssitios of love arise 
Our keenest heartaches and our miseries. 

*Wheu death and change are flying in the sky, 

Our spirits tremble like a nest of doves, 

Beneath the falcon's wing. Each time wc love. 

We turn a n^rer and a broader mark 
To that keen archer, f^orrow, and he strikes. 

0 tlvat the heart could, like a housewife, sit - 
By its own tire, and let the world go by 
Unheeded as the stream before tlie door ! 

Love cannot look upon a dingy cloud, 

But straightway there a rainbow ; and we walk 
Blind with a fond delusion in our eyes, 

Which paints ei*ch gray crag, rose. Whene'er we meet 
A giddy girl — a mountain beck that sings 
,And sparkles from its fihallow'iieas, ourselves 
Its glorifying sun — lier heart an inti, 

Or caravanserai amid the sands, 

With new guests every night, — ^to Love she gleams 
A daughter of the dawn. She flings^ in sporty 
The jewel of our happiness away : 

To her, — eacli Imbble blown by Idleness, 

Lolling with peacock’s feather in the sun, 

An ever-radiant wonder,— ju-^ght. To ua, . 

The change between bright Spring’s exuberant lark, 

And Autimm's shy and solitary bird ; 

Instead (^f dancing to our graves in sheen. 

Walking in sober gray. 

A Rowing Wind 

Flutters my sails, and my impatient prow 
Is plunging like a fiery steed reined in ; 

It hoars the glee of billows. Blow, thou wind, 

And let me out upon my seething way. 

Crushing the waves to foam ! My cooped-up life 
Is pained by fullness, and woidd seek relief 
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In reckless effort. When the heart is jarred, 

^Tis vain to sit and feed a slothful grief ; 

Out of ourselves, as an infected house, 

Wo come ; then Nature heals — she is our guide. 

By her eternal dial, which keeps time 
With the invariable and dread advance 
Of midnight’s starry armies, must we sot 
Our foolish wandering hours.” 

How fine seem these last lines ; wdiat a sound in that 

“invariable and dread advauco 

Of midnight’s starry armies !” 

What a magnificent simile it might have made even for some of 
Milton^s purposes 1 But here is it any thing but a sound, or an 
idle stirring of the imagination, and of our sleeping associations 
with the night season ? What is Nature’s eternal dial, which 
keeps time with the revolutions of the stars ; an^ how are wc to 
set our hours by it ? He cannot mean we arc to keep astrono- 
mical time. When the heart is jarred,’^ it is true that Nature 
heals,^’ wc do not hear that for the first time; but in what 8(insc 
is she “our guide/’ and to v/liat? Or is she only so for the 
nQncc, to fill the line well ? Nature may soothe our feelings ; but 
hoV is she to regulate our time, or our conduct, if the expression 
admit this latter broader meaning ? The moft you ponder on it, 
the more the* no-mcaniiig becomes apparent. Most character- 
istically does this soliloquy end. The last paragraph begins, “As 
a wild mother, when her child is d^ad,” &;c. ; but there is no se- 
quence to this “as;” the poet loses himself in the new picture, 
and the passionate lover fades away in the course of Ids own 
self-comraunings into a lamenting woman, originally introduced 
as a simile. 0 

The deepest failing of this sort of poetry is its ingrained un- 
truthfulncss. Love of display haunts it like an evil spirit. Lan- 
guage used instead of thought; the metaphors of deep feeling 
hung about shallow sentiment like purple about a beggar ; vol- 
canic ps( 5 udo-passions set forth in pyrotechnic phraseology ; just 
conceptions of only one human trait, weakness, and beauty dedi- 
cated to it like a slave ; a total disregard of the real and essential 
congruity of, things, — make tip verse which is to true poetry what 
sentimentality is to feeling, or sophistry* to simple truth^seeking ; 
and the more popular it is, the more urgent the demand that its 
claims should be strictly and unsparingly examined. 
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Kinder i.(vd llavmdreheyu G^summelt diircli die Rriider Grimm, 
y iifinde. TJIotting'eii, 1848. {Cktldren' ni Talen and Fopnlar Le^ 
gmfht. Collected by the Brotliers Grimm. 2 vols. Gottingen, 
1848.) 

JCinfUfr nnd IJtmirmnrchcn, Oesamraelt diii'ch die BriUler Gritririi. 
Dritter Band. Gottingen, IBp'iO. {ChthhrrCfs Talei^ and Pojnilar 
Lcgaiuh. Collected by the Brotliers Grimm, " Third vol. Got- 
tingen, 185G.) 

The Pmtnmerone ; oVj The ^^tory of Stones. By (jiiunbatista Ba- 
- silo. Tiimslited i'rom the Neapolitan by John Edward Tajdor. 
Second Edition. David' Bogue, 1850. 

Pairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, John 
Murray. 

limsian Popular Talcs. Translated from the German vei'sion ,of 
Anlwjii Dietiich. With an Introduction by Jacob Grimm. Chnj)- 
inun luid Hall, 

Lroknds and fairy tales would seem to be the natural form iu 
whieli sijn]>le minds and simple ages instinctively express tlio worls- 
itigs of tlieir rich imagination and their nnsophistieated moral 
sense. The ideas and feelings which arise from their intercourse 
with Nature and with each other, and their first dim perceptions of 
Rpirit^l truths, arc moulded by the poetic genius of a rude people 
into symbolic characters and circumstances, and are given forth 
iu mythic story and in legendary song, — song and story, in which 
the moral is always strictly subordinated to the dramatic element. 
The iuhincy of nations and the infancy of individuals display 
similar mental cliaracteristics : in both we discern the same ten- 
dency to clothe thought iu figure, and to embody feeling and 
opinion in invented action, — tlic same boundless imagination, 
the same insatiable love of marvellous adventure. As years ad- 
vaiujc, and culture spreads and dcjepcns, our mental disposition 
changes j mere story loses its hold upon us ; and ideas, as such, 
acqnin^ a. new and specific value in our sight: we begin to esti- 
mate outward things rather according to the amount of mean- 
ing they suggest, than according to the intrinsic worth or beauty 
they contain. Even poejs and prose writers of fiction, w^ho albne 
are expected to retain in the midst of advanced civilisation the 
qualifications which beloTig to all in primitive and ruder Jimes, 
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succumb to the universal law; the subjective element becomes 
obtrusivfjly prominent^ and the dramatic part of a story is ob- 
scured or disguised by the reflective and moralising drapery so 
profusely thrown around it. The greatest excess in this direction 
is to be found in the German literature of the present day, and 
most especially in works like those of Auerbach, which mingle 
legends and metaphysics in a most unchildlike fashion. In The 
Bare-footed Maiden^ for example, the whole interest of the book 
consists in the delicate perception with which the analogies be- 
tween nature and the human mind are seized upon, and the feli- 
city with which the hidden types and meanings of the outer world 
are laid hare. It is obvious that this process, however interesting 
in itself, is inherently aiitiigouistic to the natural workings of a 
child’s mind, and, if understood at all, must promote in it a mor- 
bid and undesirable conditibu. 

It is difficult to define the limits of traditional literature. The 
early literature of every country partakes largely, if it does not 
consist entirely, of the legendary element; that is to say, it re- 
sults from the working of no single mind, but is the joint pro- 
duction of a wdiole people, and grows by the successive contribu- 
tions of many generations. A time comes when these national 
legends arc collected and moulded into epic shape by one or more 
individuals ; and thus they reach us in the fon^p of an Odyssey, an 
Edda, a Kalewala, or a Nibelungcn Lied, The contents of these 
poems, as far as wc have the means of judging, are almost en- 
tirely based upon legendary materials ; but they have lost much 
of the distinctive legendary character. In an artistic point of 
view, they are iinj)roved; but we miss the thoroughly unconscious 
treatment and the naivete of expression which constitute the great 
cliarrns of the people’s literature. It is only from such works as 
the Kinder and Hausmdrehen of tlie Brothers Grimm that w^c 
can form any complete estimate of the genuine popular legend. 
The authors of that valuable and interesting collection'lll^thered 
its stories from the lips^^ of the German peasantry, and have 
given them to us unaltered and utiembellished, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the words in which they were narrated, preserving even 
iKe patois of the originals. Wc are thus in possession of a com- 
plete and trutlifiil version of one of the richest and most poetical 
of popular liieraiurcs. In the coucluding volume of their work, 
published last year, the Brothers Grimm liave entered upon a 
w'idcr field; and, for the purposes of comparative criticism, have 
narrated some of the corres|xmding Marchen of other countries, 
besides giving a succinct account of the various collections that 
hate from time to time been made. These are very numerous, 
but differ widely in their value, the tiadency too often having 
been to manufacture pretty and ingenious stories out of the 
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popular materials, instead of recording the latter in all their 
native simplicity and vigour. 

One very curious fact, whicli has always furnished matter of 
surprise, is incontrovertibly established by the volumes wc are re- 
viewing, viz. the universal diffusion of the same stories, not only 
in distant parts of the same country, but in different countries 
and among different races of men. That those ideas which arc 
common to mankind should every wlicre fprm the kernel of po- 
pular talcs, is natural; but it is curious to find them clothed 
exactly in the same garb, and handled with tlie same dramatic 
treatment. I'lius we can easily understand that the obvious ad- 
vantages of skill and . activity over mere size and strength should 
have given rise to that hero of world-wide celebrity, the valiant 
Tom Thumb, Once created, the humour of the people has found 
endless enjoyment in depicting the mishaps that arise from 
the discrepancy between him and the general order of the crea- 
tion. The German Tom Thumb inquires one day of Frau Mama 
what is being eooked for dinner. Slic tells him to look ; whcj*o- 
upon he peeps on tiptoe into the pot, is caught off his feet 
by the steam ajid floated up the chimney. By his ingenuity, 
however, he saves the parson's house from a. gang of burglars, 
drives a eart by sitting in tlie horse's car, and extricates him- 
self most dextcroij|ily from the various plights in which he is 
placed by his diminutive stature, A poet of Cos tells us that 
the Greek Tom Thumb wore lead in his shoes for fear of being 
whisked away by the wind ; and Aristarchus asserts that he 
w^as of the weight of one obolus. In Denmark the same hero 
lived for some time iu a snuff-box, and married a wife three ells 
and three-quarters tall. 

Again, the virtue of hospitality has in all ages been sung by 
men and rewarded by the gods. Philemon and Baucis have a 
place in the l(?geiuls of every country. There is much similarity 
hetweej||j;he German Mdrckm of The llich Man and the Poor 
Mari'' atid tlie eorresjionding Chinese legend. In the latter Fo 
conics down upon cartli to try the lieafts of men, and is hospit- 
ably received by a poor widow. She sits up all night to make 
him a new shirt, and on leaving next morning Fo pronounces the 
following blessing : May God reward you for what you have 
done to me ; and may the thing tliat you begin to do after 
J leave, not eeasc till the sun sets." Thoughtless of the moaning 
of liis words, the widow begins measuring her cloth to see how 
niueh is left • and slie measures on and on till sunset befoi^e com- 
ing to the (md of the piece. The room is then full of linen, and 
she luis bec'ome a rich woman. Hearing of this good luck, a mi^ 
serly neighbour places herself at her door, in the hope of finding 
au opportunity of doing an equally remunerative deed of charity, 
lo appears in rags, as before, and is treated in the sami! way. 
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On leaving next mornings he repeats the blessing. Her pig at 
that moment begins to grunt, and she thinks to herself ; I shall 
be measuring linen all day and unable to feed him ; I had better 
give him some water before beginning.” She takes up her pail, 
and begins to pour ; but she soon finds she has not the i)owcr of 
stopping. There she stands and pours on and on till sunset, 
when the whole village is inundated, and she has to bear the ill- 
will of her neighbours. The German version is more compli- 
cated, but contains many of the same features. Tlie reward is 
bestowed in the shape of three wishes, whi(‘h in the ease of 
the poor man arc wisely, and in the case of the ridi man are 
foolishly, chosen. Grinira records an Indian legend which con- 
tains a moral essentially the same, but differently treated. 

One of the “richest and most interestixig fields of legendary 
lore that has been explored is that of the negroes of Boniou. 
A German of the name of Kdlle, who lived fi.ve years at Sierra 
Leone, and mastered the Boniou language, made a collection 
of all he could gathei’ from the natives; and it is astonishing to 
find how, even among that remote and isolated people, we en- 
counter the fiimiliar elements of European story, and, indeed, 
with one exception, the same dramatic machinery. That excep- 
tion consists in the almost entire absence of supernatural agen- 
cies, such as giants, dwarfs, elves, and fairies,^n(l the restriction 
of interest therefore to human and animal life. Tlic latter 
greatly preponderates ; the fables are very numerous, and of a 
high order. Each animal has, as in our European faldes, his 
distinct character, and his placx' in society; and a certain humomr 
is conveyed by the assumption that the community is swayed by 
human motives and governed by human laws. I^hc few Bornou 
legends recorded by Kdlle which treat of men, and of their say- 
ings anS. doings, contain many delicate touches of satire and 
feeling. The following is a good specimen; There was once 
upon a time a man of God who had a wife with one eye and a 
horse. He understood the language of the beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air. One? day a bird flew by him, and he began 
to laugh at what it said. Ilis wife inquired the cause of his mer- 
riment. 1 cannot tell you,” answered he. But I know,” said 
she; “ yon are laughing because I have only one eye.” “ Nay,” 
replied the husband, ‘^that I saw before 1 fell in love with you 
aiui married you.” This answer satisfied his wife for tlie time; 
but one night it happened that a rat ami his spouse were laugh- 
ing and joking so boisterously on the roof that they both lost 
their footing and fell to the ground. That was a sorry joke,” 
said the female rat, 1 have broken my back.” The man, who 
was lying in bed and had overheard tlieir conversation, could not 
refrain from laughing at this misliap ; whereupon his wife started 
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up, held lam fiist, and declared that he should not leave tlie 
house until he h^ told her the cause of his laughter. Let 
me go/^ cried he ; but his wife persisted iu her demand, and he 
was at length forced to confess his secret. The next morning, 
when he W(int to see his horse, and it began to neigh, he found 
to his astonishment that he understood not ^ single word, nor 
could he make out what the other animals were talking about. 
Then he sat himself down in his house, hung his head, and said 
to himself: God punishes the man who opens his heart and be- 
trays his mneriu 9 st thoughts. I understood the language of the 
animals, but now the devil lias drawn me aside from the right 
path- The Lord has closed my ears because I have betrayed my 
secret to a womau.^^ There is a story in the AraUan Nights 
which has the same beginning as this; but its conclusion is not 
so happy, and contains a different and less original and signifi- 
cant moral. When the man is on the point of betraying his 
secret, he overhears a cook remarking that he can keep fifty hens 
in order, and that it is very strange his master cannot manage 
one wife. It then suggests that a good beating would be the 
proptir remedy. This advice is followed, and the wife ceases her 
iTnpt)rtunities. It must be remembered, tliat a resemblance be- 
tween the African and European legends is a circumstance of 
more import thunr a like resemblance between tlie legends of 
Europe and thost^ of some parts of Asia. Though the bond may 
be very rtmiotc, still within the circle of the great Indo-Germanic 
family a simikiritj^ of fundamental ideas and a coincidence of facts 
can be explained. 

Ilemavkable as is this identity in the legends of different coun- 
tries, as sjiowiiig the universal prevalence of certain ideas, and the 
tendency to express them in the same manner, the variety^nd dif- 
ferences of those legends form a subject still more suggestive and 
interesting. !Not only is tlic distinctive character of a people to 
be traced in its popular tales, but from them wc can judge in 
some rough w'ay of the degree of civilisation to which it has at- 
tained. llirough the labours of the ijrothcrs Grimm, and other 
painstaking collectors, we are now iu possession of sufficient ma- 
terials to institute an elaborate Comparison between the legendary 
literature of many different countries and ages ; but the ta|jk 
would require great rcs(‘,arch, as well as considerable critical 
acumen. We can in this article only point out certain broad 
lines of demarcation, and notice a/ew striking characteristics. 

Among the most genuine' records of very primitive legends, 
arc tliosc which we possess of the North -American Indians,— 
the general features of which wdll be found to be reproduced in 
all the earliest poetry that has reached us ; — ^wdiile the constant 
intercourse with Nature iu her grandest orad wildest aspects has 
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infiised a breadth and boldness into the legends in question 
which may be considered to constitute their special features* 
The characteristics which mark the position of these Indian 
tribes in the scale df civilisation, and wWch proceed from the fact 
that their communion with Nature is as intimate as their com* 
munion with their fellow-men, are the personification of the na- 
tural objects by which they are surrounded, and the restriction of 
interest to tlie simplest wants and pleasures of man. Thus we 
hear of the air being still when the winds give themselves over to 
sleep. The goddess of the everlasting snow, whose breath is icy- 
cold, receives life, warmth, and feeling when she becomes the wife 
of a mortal man ; on his death she returns to the northern light. 
The sun, called the great day-star, is a man with wife and chil- 
dren ; when he closes his eyes it is night. These early legends 
give us endless versions of the creation, and accounts of the first 
man — ^liow he suppli(!s the world with sun and moon, and con- 
trives by some awkw'ard mischance to bring misery, sickness, 
and death into it. In one legend he climbs for many days up a 
sun-ray, and at length arrives at the great day-star, one of wdiose 
daughters he gains for his wdfe. Equal breadth of conception 
and equally gigantic imagery are to bo found in the legend of 
Gesser Khan, which exists in the Mongol language; hut probably, 
as Grimm remarks, had its origin in Thibet, fiiid certainly bears 
traces of the influence of Hindoo mythology. Gesser is the in- 
carnation of a deity. Superhuman strength, and the powder of 
metamorphosing himself into any other being, arc the attributes 
which prove his origin : “ The earth trembles when Gesser 
weeps.” 

The mythic clement is equally strong in the legends of Fin- 
land, as they are knowm to us through tlie Kalewala. The dra- 
matic interest of that poem consists in the acquisition of a beau- 
tiful bride ; and the heroes are of the same Titanic mould as those 
familiar to us in the North- American tales. Among the Estho- 
nian Fins are to be found many legends containing features 
Bomewhat similar to those of the Kalewala, that is to say, features 
arising out of the same state of cirilisation, or non-emlisation ; 
hut here the peculiar character of the people has thrown a milder 
tone over their mythical conceptions. There is a {frace anti ten- 
derness in their legends more akin to the soft fancies of the 
South; they remind us of many of the’ early Greek myths. 
Grimm records one in which j|;he Great Father gives the light 
which burns in his halls to tiie care' of two immortal servants, 
a youth and a maiden. To the latter, whose name is Ammarik 
(Abendrothc), he says, My daughter, to thee 1 confide the sun ; 
put it out, and see that no harm comes of tlie fire.” Then to 
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the youth, Tdiose name is Koit (Morgeiirothe), he says, ^^My 
Bon, thy offiqp is to give light to the sun, and to set it again on 
its course/^ Tlie sun never fails to appear ; in winter its rest is 
lorig,*in summer it has but a short time for repose. In the latter 
season Amxnarik gives it directly into the hands of Koit, who re- 
lights it at once. On one of these occasions they look into each 
other's brown eyes, their hands touch, and their lips meet ; the 
Great Father secs and says : “ Be happy as man and wife/' They 
answer : “ Father, disturb not our present happiness ; let it suf- 
fice, and our love will be ever young and fresh." During four 
weeks in the year they meet, and then Anmiarik lays the extin- 
guished STin into Koit's hand ,■ Ammarik's check flushes pink, 
and a rosy reflection plays on the sky until the time comes for 
Koit to relight the sun. When Ammarik stays too long, the 
nightingalt3 mockingly upbraids her, and sings, Tliou lingering 
maiden, tlu‘, night is too long." It must not be thought that 
legends of this description are mere fanciful creations ; there is 
a strong admixture of belief in all such personifications of Nature, 
and they are always closely coiinectcd with, if they do not en- 
tirely compose, the religion of a primitive people. This faith is 
the natural result of simple minds coming into direct contact 
with the marvels of Nature, and only dies out when experience 
has somewhat tlelfcied the limits of the actual and llic ideal — the 
possildc and tlui impossible. Mythical conceptions of this primi- 
tive class go oil multiplying and acquiring precision and develop- 
ment until the .age for their creation draws to a close ; they are 
then fixed and embodied by the national poets, and constitute the 
earl)'' literature, especially the great cjiic jioems, of a people. 

The fable is another form of legend that takes its rise in an 
yincivilisod state of society, and naturally so from the constant 
intercourse of men xrith the animal creation. In the North- 
Amcrican collection the fables do not form a separate class of 
stories ; but animals are raised to the same footing as human 
beings, understand tlieir language, join in their pursuits, and as- 
sociate in their daily life. The reason is expressly stated why 
sonic among them lost the power of understanding the human 
spei^ch. In the Bornou collection fables form a distinct class; 
l)ut Uieir character is still strictly popular and unconscious. Not 
so in the gr(3at Hindoo collection imported into Persia in the 
sixth century, and known in England as the Pilpay Fables, in 
which the didactic pur])ose is v|p? prominent. Indeed, among 
the Hindoos, fables wcrc'rcgarded as about the most important 
vehicles for conveying practical lessons of wisdom and morality, 
btill these jiossess one great charm w^anting in most of the more 
modern productions of this kind; the wise saws proceed from 
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(the animals themselves, instead of appearing in tlie form of dry 
and polished aphorisms at tie end of the tales : the effect is irre- 
sistibly comic. The fables of jEsop and his imitators cannot, 
of course, he reckoned among pcypular productions; they are the 
•conscious expression of what the Germans term the Thiermuir- 
the finest European type of which is to be found in ^‘^Eeynard 
the Fox/^ and have, like almost every form of literature, their 
unconscious germ in the early creations of the people. 

The most interesting and amusing legends are, however, those 
which appear in a more advanced state of society, wliich treat of 
human intercourse and of feelings and events wliich readily ex- 
cite our sympathy. This field of popular entertainment is bound- 
less. Each province and each village has its own tales and tra- 
ditions, all strongly tinged with local colouring, yet presenting a 
certain universal character, which makes the remotest seem like 
old and familiar friends. Many good collections have from time 
to time been made of the most noteworthy among them. The 
Arabian Nights* Entertainjneni ; II Pentamerone, published at 
Naples, by Giambatista Basilc, in tbe sevoiitccntli century; Per- 
raulFs French fairy tales; Anton Dietrich’s Russian Popular 
Tales ; The Fairy Legends and Trudiiions of the South of Ireland; 
and Grimm’s collection of German M'drchen^ are all genuine 
works;' that is to say, they give us the real popular, talcs, un- 
adulterated by any addition of the author’s invention. Of all 
these collections, Grimm’s is the most ])lc3sing and the most 
valuable; ])lcasiug on iiccount of the merry honest humour, 
kindly feeling, aiul sound morality it contains, and valuable as 
displaying an unusual variety of motive and character, wdiich is 
probably as iniicli due to the collectors as to the German people. 
By more careful research, they have given a comjdeteness to the 
subj(3ct in which most of the other w^orks are dcficicuit. In the 
Kinder mid Hausmdrehen every phase of the popular mind is 
€xi)rcsscd ; piety, pathos, humour, and poetry, all play their part, 
aiid Avc feel that the talcs give us an entire knowlcMlge of the 
people, and cany us completely behind the scenes. Their com- 
parative deficiency, tlierefore, in two elements, tlie terrible and 
the malignant, whicdi form tlic principal ingredients of so many 
po|')alar talcs, is a fact of some significance. In the few Mdrchen 
in which our imagination is wrought uj) to a painful pitch, or our 
h4atred and indignation strongly excited, the cflcct is never al- 
lowed to last long, ])ut is neutralised by some touch of pleasantry 
or kindly stroke of fate. Thus the most ghastly and terrible 
story in the collection, The Lcigcrid of One wlio went out into the 
World to learn Fear,” is rendered almost comic by the imper- 
' turbablc calmness and sang-froid of the hero, w'ho never knew 
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what it was to shudder. When he sleeps under the gallows, he 
takes down the dead bodies at midnight and sets them upright 
round the fire to warm them. In the enchanted castle he sleeps 
for the same benevolent purpose with his cousin^s corpse, fights 
and subdues in turn aU the evil spirits of the place, and ae- 
, stroys the spell that hung over the castle. Of course the castle 
belongs to a king, and the king has a daughter, and the hero 
■marries the daughter. But, much as he loves his wife, he is not 
happy, but keeps saying to himself, 0, that I knew what it is 
to shudder The king^s daughter, annoyed at horhusband^s 
discontent, sends one day for a pail of water full of little gud- 
geons, and throws it over him while he is asleep. He wakes 
suddenly, and erics^ out, I shudder ! I shudder ! Thank God, 
my wife, 1 have known what it is to slmddcr 

Similar horrors arc to be encountered in the enchanted castle 
which Bruder Lustig delivers from the spell of a malignant power ; 
blithe is provided Avitli his magical knapsack, and when the imps 
get fierce and kick too hard, lie has merely to wish them into the 
knapsiiek, and in they jump, and the lock is turned upon them. 
Even death appears in the kindly form of a generous godfatlicr, 
and is a great contrast to the weird mournful Ilanslicc of the 
Irish legends. The dwarfs, who arcj sui)pc)s(‘d to be the incarna- 
tions of inalignitypare made so ridiculous tliat tlicy become sub- 
jects for amuscmciit ratlicr than for dislike, llumpclstilzchen is 
to carry off the queen’s cdiild if slic docs not guess his name in 
three days. She sends out messcugers to collect all the names in 
the kingdom ; and liy chance they Lear Rumpclstilzchcn repeat- 
ing his as he dances round his fire in the Avood. When he comes 
next day to carry ofl* his prize, the queen guesses right. Thus 
hulked, the little man gets into a terrible rage, and stamps so 
hard Avitli his riglit foot that lie tlirusts his leg into the ground. 
Tlien in his passion he seizes his left leg with such riolcuce that 
he tears himself in two. In “Snow-white and lloso-rcd^^ the 
malicious little dwarf gets caught in a tree which he is tiyiug to 
split with an axe; the wood closes together and holds him fast by 
the end of the beard. On another occasion, Avlicn he is fishing, the 
beard gets entangled in his line. A large fish bites; — then comes 
the tug of war; and had not the good children come to the rescue 
of the vicious little creature, it is more probable that the fish would 
have drawn him into the water than that he would have drawn 
the fish out. 

The dclmcation of certain simple characters forms an endless 
vdiiclc Ibr the humour and ifieasantry of a people. Brnder Lustig, 
with his easy careless kindness, hearty good-humour, rough coarse 
nature, aiid utter 'want of principle, is a splendid creation. Hound 
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the thoughtless simpleton and the incorrigible booby gather in 
the German imagination a host of ridiculous blunders and ad- 
ventures. Thus Friedcr goes out to work, and tells his wife Ca- 
th^iiescheri to have his dinner ready when he comes back. She 
puts a sausage on the fire to fry, stands over it and thinks to her- 
self, While the sausage is frying I may as well draw the beer 
:so she takes a jug and goes down into the cellar. While the beer 
is running, Catherlicsclien suddenly remembers that the dog is 
not tied up, and may get hold of the sausage. In a twinkling she 
is up-stairs ; but the dog has got hold of the sausage, and is run- 
ning away witli it as fast as he can. Cathcriieschcn, being an 
active woman, runs aftei^him ; but the dog is faster than slie, and 
the sausage goes bounding over the fields. What^s done can^t 
be undone,” says Cathcrficschen ; so being tired, she returns home 
at a leisurely pace. But all the time she is away the l)ecr keeps 
running, until the barrel is empty and the cellar full. 
cries Catlicrlieschen wlic^ she sees tbe misliap, “what shall I db 
to prevent Friedcr finding it out?” At length she remembers 
tliat at liic last fair they l)ongbt a sack of wheat-flour ; so she 
fetches it, and strew^s it on the gimind to dry np the hccr. Ano- 
ther day, when slic is going out, her husband tells her to scctfrc 
the door of the cottage ; she therefore takes it oft* its hinges and 
carries it w'ith her. ^ 

We have numberless instances of inveterate laziness, and of 
the inconveniences w'hicli sloth will sulnnit to rather tlian stir 
a limb ; all of tlic same chgraetcr avS the. old story in Avhich a 
fellow, sooner than inovc, lies under tlio droppings of tlic roof, 
Avitli the water ninning in at one car and out at the other. In- 
genious exaggoralions form another class of popular tales, much 
richer in invention and more varied in nieidcnt than the famous 
Munchhausen stories. A king ]jromisos liij> daughter in mar- 
riage to him wdm can tell the nicest amusing fihs; and fortliw'ith 
follows a string of absurdities, in Avhich tfic imagination runs riot 
with such readiness and (hiring that the mere perusal of them 
takes aw^ay our breath. 

Grilnni^s collection contains a good many directly moral 
stories ; but in the German Miirclten the didactic purjiose is 
never I'xclnsivcly prominent: they all contain stories ijitcresting 
in themselves, and the moral is thrown into the bargain. Such, 
for instance, is the legend of “ The Uich Man and the Poor Man,” 
the Chinese version of w liich W'o have narrated ; and the story of 
King Thrushbeard,” in which a beautiful princess scornfully re- 
jects all tlic suitors that appear at her fatlicr^s court. She is very 
severe on a certain good-natured king, whose chin she declares to 
be like the beak of a thrush. At last her father waxes wrath, and 
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vows sTie shall marry the first man who comes to his gates. A' 
few days after a strolling rausidan stops and sings under tho 
window. The princess is married to liim and talcen oif to hia 
cottage, where she has to scrub the floor, cook the dinner, %d 
take pottery- ware to market. But this poetic justice is too severe 
for the kindly German Muse. When thh pride is taken out of 
her by hard work, she discovers her beggar-husband to be the 
good king Thrushbeard in disguise. The wedding is again cele- 
brated with every pomp and circumstance, and ^^they live 'hap- 
pily for the rest of their days.^^ But besides these diivct and 
commonplace morals, there often occur in the German Mdrchen 
finer tou(dies of thought and feeling ■ intlications of deeper and 
less obvious truths; dim gropiiigs of the popular mind after a 
higher class of realities. Thus, in Das Mlidchen ohne Himde^ a 
miller scUs his child to the devil; bnt the latter cannot approach 
her, although she has become his property, on account of her 
goodness and purity. In Der Gtvatter Tod, a poor man eliose 
Death as the godfather of liis twelfth child; and when the child 
was grown up, Death conftTred on him a gift by wliicli to make 
his fortune. lie showed him a herb, and said, When you hear 
of any one being sick, go to their l)cdside, and if you sec me stand- 
ing at the; head you can promise that they wall recover; give 
them of this luu*l),^aud it Avill cure tlicun. But if you see me 
sfcidiug at the feet of the sick man, ho is mine ; say that there 
ii«o hope;, for there is not a doctor in Ihe world wlio could save 
In tins way t!as yuntli hecMrrio a rc^nowned doelor; and 
W(Jten the king was taken ill be was sent for to cure liim. But 
cm'ijipjn'oaeluug the royal bed, he saw' Death standing at the feet 
opltjiui kiiig.^, Tiiou he thought to himself, will outwit Death 
for once; he is my godfather, and will not take it arniss.^^ So he 
turned tin; paticait round with his head to wlicrc Death was stand- 
ing atid administered the liorb. I’lie king re(,*o\ered; but Doatli 
looked black, and said, This tinm it lias gone vvedi with you 
because 1 am your godfather, bnt l)eware of attempting such a 
thing again. Now it happened some time alter, that the king^s 
dauglitca' became vciw ill ; and the king j)roinist‘d Ijcr in marriage 
to whoever should euro her. doctor came, and saw*^ Death 

standing at Jier fret. Ilis godfather looked at liim with a tlircat- 
cning eoimtcnanec; : bnt the beauty of the jwineess so entranced 
him that he noticed iiotliing else; he turned licr round on the 
bed, administered the herb, and she rccjovcred. But Death w'as 
not to be disj’c?gardcd a second time : he seized the doctor with 
his icy hand, and dragged him into a subterranean cavern. There 
w(T0 (laming in endless roAvs thousands upon thousands of candles- 
of difierent sizes ; every moment some went out, and others bmnt 
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up again^ so that the little lights seemed to be dancing up and 
down in constant change. These arc the life-lights of men/^ 
said Death; "the big ones belotg to children^ the middle-sized 
to people in the prime of life, and the small ones to old people : 
but it -often happens that children and young people have small 
lights too/^ Then the doctor asked to sec his light; and Death 
pointed to a little flame that was flickering very feebly. " O, 
my godfather/^ cried the astonished doctor, " be good to me and 
grant me a new light, in order that 1 miy enjoy life, become a 
king, and have the beautiful princess for my wife/^ " 1 cannot,” 
answered Death, "one must be extinguished before a new one can 
be lighted.” " Then set the old one on a new one, and tlie new 
one will go on btirning ;is soon as the old one is extinguished,” 
cried the doctor. Death fetclicd a large new light, as if he were 
going to com|fly with his uish ; but to revenge himself he pur- 
posely knocked down the little light, and it went out. Then the - 
doctor sanlc/lown, and f(|ll himself into the hands of Death. 

Tlie Bornou legend tliat wc mentioned above is of the same 
thoughtful chm’acter. Tlic special gH‘t of the man of God, the 
one sccretly-trcasured jxiwer that has heeii h(^sto\vcd upon him, 
vanishes the moment he confesses it to anollicr mortal. In 
one of the Ilussian tales, called " The Story of the Duck with 
Golden Eggs,” Krutcliina, the personifieutio^i of Sorrow, takes 
away the crust of bread from a ])()or family, but gives tbem a 
duck instead whicli every day lays a gohkui egg. This may or 
may not be typical of tlie 7‘ich rctun» that Sorrow gives for her 
spoliations; but wlicn features of this doseri])tiou occur fre- 
quently in a jiopuhir iitojaturc, wo are ineHncd to btlieve that 
they are not all the mere aimless pi'oduetions of imagination, 
but lliat tliey result 1‘roia an eiidcasour to exi)L‘css oertain defi- 
nite fc, ‘dings and ilistiuet ideas. 

Tlie few llussiaii legends tliat are knov u to us were collected 
in Moscow some years ago by a German, and Iun(‘, lately been 
translated into English. ISl. Anton Dictrieh did not, likc‘. the 
Brothers Grimm, gather them fj‘om the people, Imt translated 
them from the rough, illustrated, and ill-sjielt eojiies which he 
found ill tlie picture-sho])s t)fMo.<eow. In this form they are 
puhlishc?d ill coaiitlcss numhei’s all o^er llussia, and are exempt 
icom the control of tlie censorship as the inalienable beritage of the 
people. They are worthy of the heroic typo, and they show a fine 
martial spirit, but we miss the luunour and the tenderness of the 
(jcrman Mhrchea; there are unmistakalilc national features in all 
•of them. Some few are, indeed, similar in incident to tlic le- 
gends of other countries. The " Seven Brothers Simeon” is the 
same as the German " 3ix who gut throvigh tlie whole M^orld,” 
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and the Italian tale of " The Tlie Winged Wolf^^ is 

the same as the German Waters of Lifc;^^ and "Emelyan the 
Fool” is the story of " PcraontiP^ in the Pentamerone. lint the 
entirely Kussiau style in which they are told points to an indepen- 
dent Sclavonic origin, and ranges them among those universal 
legends that seem indigenous to every variety of people* Of the 
Neapolitan fairy talcs* recorded in the Pentamerone, as far as dif** 
ferenco from and similitude to the G crman iW arcAm are concerned^ 
we can say the same, ^n soundness, simplicity, and naturalness, 
they are^ however, inferior both to these and to the Russian. 
Tliey proceeded from a people ignorant and illiterate cnougli for 
the legendary stage of literature; but surrounded by a vicious and 
luxurious civilisation, that has to a certain extent changed their 
simplicity into puerility, their humour into coarseness, and tlieir 
poetry into idle unhealthy fancy. There are some few that aro 
interesting and pleasing, but the maimer in -wdiicU they are told 
is throughout strained in the extreme. *Thus, when Cinderella^s 
slipper is brought to tlic prince, he addresses it as follows ; " If 
the basement indeed is so beautiful, what must the building be ? 
O beauteous candlestick, -where is the light that constimcs me? 
O tripod of the bright boiler in which lilb simmers ! 0 beautiful 
cork, fastened to the augliiig-line of Love, with which hv has 
caught my soul, Ic^, I embrace you, I press you to my heart; 
and if I cannot reach the plant, 1 adore at k,‘ast the roots ; if I 
cannot possess the capital of the column, 1 kiss the l)asc ! You, 
who until iiowivere the pri‘<on of a -white foot, arc now' tlu^ fetters 
of an unha])py hcart.^^ An unfortunate princess "1('ts fly the 
falcon of lier soul after the tpiail of gried?’ In "Nennillo and 
Nennella^’ w'o have tlic following: "But at the hour when all 
creatures, summoned by th('. constables of night, })ay to nature 
the tax of needful repose, the two little cliihlnui began to ice! 
afraid at remaining in that lonesome place, where the w aters of a 
river, w'hich was thrashijig the impertinent stones for ol^stmcting 
its course, w’ould have frightened even a Rodomonte.” Tliis is 
an exaggeration of tlic style we meet with in the A rabUin JSSight^ 
Entertainment, and is to a certain extent natural to tlic people 
of the cast and of the south. I’hc Italhai stories have another 
feature too in common with the Thmimnd and one Nights, 
Many things in them are defined, wdiicli in the Gcniian hjgends 
are left vague and unccTtaiu. Tims the king’s sou, instead of 
simply " going forth” in search of a beautiful -wife, walks to the 
coast of Franco, there takes a Genoese boat to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and thence sails in a larger vessel to the Indies, wliere 
he at length finds her in the island of tlie* OgrcsscLi. These de- 
tails somewhat destroy the poetic atmosphere of the talcs. The 
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English translation is worthy of all praise : it shows a thorough 
knowledge of Neapolitan patois, and the popular* mind of the 
seventeenth century, both of which were necessary to a full im- 
derstanding of the Pentamerone. 

The Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland 
have familiarised us with a large class of Celtic talcs, and intro- 
duced us to one of the most complicated systems of faiiy machi- 
nery. There is about these Irish traditions a wild, ^pournful, 
imaginative character common to all Celtic legends. Those of 
Bretagne are of a similar kind. They never contain any purely 
Iiuraan intcixjst, but treat of the intercourse of men with the 
world of spirits. Nor is that intercourse, as in the German le- 
gends, easy and comfortable; there is no mutual understanding, 
no intimacy, no interchange of kindly services. We camjot 
calculate on satisfactoiy conclusions, and entertain the cheerful 
conviction in the inidst of ovcrwdiclming troubles that all will 
come right, tliat the youngest brother will raaiTy the princess, 
and that they will live happily for the rest of their days. There 
is sonu^tliing uncanny about tliem. We liave no good collection 
of Anglo-Saxon traditions; Tabart\s w'ork is merely a compilation 
from the Arabian lights, IVn’ault, the Countess Anliioy, and 
others. It contains, however, three legends, two of wdiic’h are ex- 
clusively English, and one of which has independent English 
existence, viz. ‘‘'Jack the Giant-killer,^^ “Jack and the Bcaii- 
'stalk,^' and “Tom Tlmml).^^ Wc deeply regret that the birth- 
place of Jack the Giant-killer, the ('ornishman, forlnds us to 
chfTish the helii^fihat that hero w^its an Anglo-Saxon pur sang. 
Still it is imjx^-ssibli' that tlic plucky little man who made our 
youthful hearls l)ound with sympatlu^tic heroism, and wlio has 
ever since lived in our minds as tlie ideal of valour and enterprise, 
should liavo liad nothing hut Celtic blood in his veins. ^Ve prefer 
lohtJi(we tliat his Coruisli father sallied fortli into the neighbour- 
ing comities in search of a wdfe, and foiiiul lier in the shape' of an 
hoiU'st sturdy Anglo-Saxon farmer’s daughter, w'ho hecauic the 
mother of our hero. Eor Jack is highly practical as w'('ll its chi- 
valrous; lie uses his liraiiis as well as his lists, which is not com- 
mon in legends of the lieroie cast, lie knows that the Giant 
Cormoran, who was eighteen feet high aiul three yards round, 
was not to he slain by ibe simple strength of Ins arm, m he con- 
descends to make use of his wits as well, digs a pitfall, and gets 
the monster into it before attacking him. Jlut we knmv not w hat 
rash jH’osuinption has led us to analyse tlie character of Jack the 
Giant-killer, lie is a great living fact, to bo received tvhole; a 
creed, to he accepted thankfully and without question or criticism. 
Suffice it to say, for the gratification of our national pride, that 
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the corresponding German liero^ “ The Brave Tailor/^ bears about 
the same relation to Jack that the shrill false little squeak of a 
peniij whistle does to the sound bold note of the huntsman^s horn. 

We will not dwell upon the large class of fairy tales that have 
been manufactured in modern days for the amusement of the 
young. Inventions of this kind are not, as we before remarked^ 
the natural occupations of cultivated minds, and are therefore 
never very successfully treated by them. Nor is the attempt to 
produce fresh stories at all necessary, while we have so rich a 
crop ready for the sickle. It would be equally wise to spend our 
time and minds upon the cultivation of the field-daisy. Fairy 
tales of this class generally run into one of two extremes : either 
they contain no moral at all, and arc the mere vapid and sense- 
less creations of an unbridled imagination ; or they arc so closely 
bound down to their moral that they become dull and straight- 
laced, and we lose all pleasure in the talc. One chief character- 
istic of the popular legend is the way in which, even where the 
didactic purpose is prominent, the story at times takes the bit 
between its teeth, and bounds off in ddiance of all restvaint and 
careless of all consequences. Tims, in tlie llussian l('g(md that 
we noli(!ed above, after Krutehina takes the ])read from the 
poor ]>coplc and gives them the duck witli tlie golden eggs, the 
latter becomes the of a scries of<H)mieal athcnturcs per- 

fectly irrelevant to tlie main gist niid meaning of the storj\ It 
is this freedom, this utt(T disregard of all artistic claims, by vvhieAi 
we may always rcf^ogjiisf? tJiC gejiuine productions of a p(!Oplc^s 
fancy. These dcticienc*ics,'if they be such, arc more than com- 
pensated for by the artlessjiess and simplicity with wliioli they 
are ae(H)mj)auit‘d, and tlie entire absence of any thing like trick. 
Long may they remain tlic chief incufal food of the child ! It 
id no easy task to amuse ; and we know of wluit value to the mind 
is tlie capac:ity of entertainment. AVo should elicrish every thing 
that eneourages and strengthens that useful faculty. Besides 
tlie amusement too, more strong, sound, broad morality will sink 
into a chillies heart from the study of the best fair}- talcs than 
from Ike wisest of homilies or the most instnictive of books; 
and wbile a])prcciatirig their value as a means of education, wc 
must not overlook their interest as tlie most gcnuiiuj expression 
of a ptiopleks character, and one of the most trustworthy records 
wc possess of their habits and customs, and their tone of thought; 
in diflercmlfagcs and conntiies. 
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The invention of books has at least one great advantage. It 
lias lialf-abolisliod one of the worst consequences of the di- 
versity of languages. Literature enables nations to understand 
one another. Oral intercourse hardly docs this. In English a 
distinguished foreigner says not what he thinks, but what he 
can. There is a certain intimate essence of national meaning 
wliicli is as untranslatable as good poetry. Dry thoughts arc 
cosmoj>olitan ; but tliC delicate associations of language which 
express character, the trails of speech wdiicli mark the man, 
differ in every tongue, have not even cumbrous circumlocutions 
that are e(jui valent in auutlier. Jsatioual character is a deep 
thing— -a shy thing; you cannot exhiliit much of it to j^eoplo 
Avnt) iiav(j a difficulty in understanding your language ; you are 
in strange society, and you feel you will not be understood. 
‘‘Lot an English gentleman,” writes Mr. Tlmckoray, '‘who has 
dwelt two, four, or te7i years jn Paris, say at the oml of any given 
period how much he knows of Prcuch society, Iioav many 
French houses he has ciUcred, and hovr many Frcncli friends 
he has made. Intimacy tlierc is none ; we see but the oiusides 
of the ]»eoi)le. Year by year ‘we live in Prajice, and grow grey 
and see no more. We ]»lay ecarte with ]\ronsicur do Treflo 
every night ; but w hat dow'e know of the heart of the man — of 
the inward ways, thoughts, and customs of Trelle i We dance 
■with Countess Flicflac Tuesdays and Thursdays ever since tlie 
peace ; and Iioav far are wo advaiiced in her acajuaintance since 
■wc first tAvirlcd licr round a room ? Wc know her velvet goAVJi 
and her diamonds ; \vc know her smiles and her simpers and her 
rouge, hut the real, rougelcss, intwie Flicflac we know iiot.’'^ 
Even if our Avords did not stuttci', as they do stutter on our 
vongue. she Avould not tell us Avhat she is. Literature has half 
mended this. Books are exportable; tlic essence of national 
character lies flat on a printed page, lien of genius Avith the 

* AVc* have been obliged to abridge the above extract, and in so doing bare 
left out the humour of it. 
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impulses of solitude produce works of art, whose words can 
be read and re-read and partially taken in by foreigners to 
whom they could never be uttered, the very thought of whose 
unsympathising hxces would freeze them on the surface of the 
mind. Alexander Smith has accused poetical reviewers of be- 
ginning as far as possible from their subject. It may seem to 
some, though it is not so really, that we are exemplifying this 
saying in commencing as we have commenced an article on 
Uorangcr. * 

There are two kinds of poetry, which one may call poems 
of this world, and ])oems not of this w^orld. Wc see a certain so- 
ciety on the earth held together by certain relations, perform- 
ing certain acts, exhibiting certain phenomena, calling forth 
certain emotions. The millions of human heings who compose 
it have their various thoughts, feelings, and desires. They hate, 
act, and live. Tlie social bond ])rcssos them closely together ; 
axid from their proximity new sentiments arise which are half 
6U])erficial and do not touch the inmost soul, Imt wdiich never- 
theless arc unspeakably important in the actual constitution of 
human nature, and work out their eficcts foi‘ good and for evil 
on the characters of those who are subjected to its influence. 
These sentiments ol the world, as one may s)>eak, difi'er from 
tlie more primitive^iimpulses and emotions of our inner nature 
as the superficial idienomena of tlie material universe from 
what 'vve fancy is its real essence. Passing hues, transient 
changes have their course before our eyes ; a multiplex diorama 
is for over displayed ; underneatli it all we fancy — such is the 
inevitable constitution of oiir thinking faculty — ajirimitivc im- 
movable essence, whicli is modified into all tlie ever-changing 
jdienomena wc see, wdiich is the grey granite wdiereon they 
lie, the primary substance wdiose rh'bn's they all are. Just so 
from the original and primitive emotions of man, society — the 
evolving cai)acity of coml)incd action — brings out desires which 
seem new', in a sense are nexv, whicli have no existence out of 
the society itself, arc coloured by its customs at the moment, 
change wdth the fiisliions of the tigc. ISuch a princijde is wdiat 
wc may call social gaiety: the love of com1)ined amusement 
whicli all men fool and variously express, and which is to the 
higher faculties of the soul what a gay running stream is to the 
everlasting mountain, a light, altering element which l)eauti- 
fics while it modifies, l^ietry does not shrink from expressing 
such feelings ; on the contrary, their renovating cheerfulness 
hlends appropriately with her inspiriting delight. Each age 
and each form of the stimulating imagination lias a fashion of 
its own. Sir Walter sings in his modernised chivalry, 
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Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is hero, 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear. 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, honis are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they : 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ; 

Toll them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we. 

Time, stern huntsraaTi, who can balk ? 

Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ; 

Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

The pact of the people, vilain et ires vilain'* sings Tyith the 
pauper Bohemian, 

Voir e’eat avoir. Aliens courir ! 

Vie eirantc 

Est chose euivrante. 

Voir c est avoir. Allons courir ! 

Car tout voir c*est tout conquerir. 

Kous n’avons done exempts d’orgueil, 

Dc lois vaiiiep, 

Pc lourdea chaines ; * 

Nous n'avons done exempts d'orgueil, 

Ni bcrceau, ni toit, ni ccrcueil ; 

Mais croycz-eii notre gaite, 

No))le ou pretre, 

Valet ou iiiaitro ; 

Mais fcroyez-cn notice gaite, * 

Le bonheui* cst la libei*Lc. 

Oui, croyez-en notre gaite. 

Noble oil pretre. 

Valet ou maitro ; 

Oui, ci‘oycz-eii notre gait6, 

. Lc boiiheur cat la liberte. 

The forms of these poems of social amusement are, in trutli, 
as various as the social amusement itself. Tlie variety of the 
world, singularly various as it every -wdicre is, is nowhere so 
various as in that. Men liave more ways of amusing them- 
selves than of doing any thing else they do. But the essence 
— the characteristic — of these poems every where is, that they 
express more or less well the lighter desires of luiman nature ; 
— tliose that have least of unsjieakable depth, partake most of 
what is perishable and earilily, and least of tlie immortal soul. 
The objects of thnse desires are social accidents ; excellent, per- 
haps essential, possibly — so is human nature made — in onefonn 
and variety or another, to the well-being of the soul, yet in 
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themselves transitory, fleeting, and in other moods contempti- 
ble. The old saying ^as, that to endure solitude a man must 
either be a beast or a god. It is in the lighter play of social 
action, in that which is neither .animal nor divine, which in its 
half-way character is so natural to man,- that these poems of 
society, which we have called poems of amusement, have their 
place. 

This species does not, however, exhaust the whole class. 
Society gives rise to another sort of poems, differing from 
this one as contemplation differs from desire. Society may 
be thought of as an object. The varied scene of men, — their 
hopes, fears, anxieties, maxims, actions, — present a sight more 
interesting to man than any other which has ever existed, 
or which can exist ; and it may be viewed in all moods of 
mind, and with the change of inward emotion as the external 
object seems to change : not that it really does so, but that 
some sentiments are more favourable to clear-sightedness than 
others arc ; and some bring before us one aspect of the subject, 
and fix our attention upon it, others a diflferent one, and bind 
our minds to that likewise. Among the most remarkable of 
these varied views is the "world's view of itself. The world, 
such as it is, has made up its mind what it is. Childishly dc- 
ceivaldo by charhiians on every other subject, — imposed on by 
pedantry, by new and unfounded science, by ancient and un- 
founded reputation, a prey to pomposity, ovemin with recon- 
dite fools, ignorant of all else, — society knows itself. The world 
knows a man of the world. A certain tradition pervades it ; a 
disci2>lin6. of the market-place teaches what the collective so- 
ciety of men has ever been, and what,' so long as the nature of 
man is the same, it cannot and ‘will not cease to be. Litera- 
ture, the written expression of human nature in every variety, 
takes up this variety likewise. Ancient literature exhibits it 
from obvious causes in a more simjde manner than modern 
literature can. Those wh<) are brought up in times like the 
present, necessarily hear a diftereiit set of opinions, full in with 
otlier words, arc under the shadow of a higher creed. In con- 
sequence, they cannot have the simple ndhelt of the old world; 
they cannot speak witli easy equanimity of the fugitiveness of 
life, the necessity of death, of goodness as a mean, of sin as an 
extreme. The theory of tlm universe has oeased to be an open 
question. Still the spirit of Horace is alive, and as potent as that 
of any man. His tone is that of prime ministers ; his easy phih)- 
sophy is that of courts and parliaments ; you may hear his words 
where no other foreign words are ever heard. ^ He is but the ex- 
treme and perfect type of a whole class of writers, some of whom 
exist in every literary age, and who give an expression to what 



we may call the poetry of equanimity, that is, the world's 
view of itself; its self-satisfaction, its conviction that you must 
bear what comes, not hope for much, think some evil, never 
excited, admire little, and then you will be at peace. This 
creed docs not sound attractive in description. Nothing, it has 
been said, is so easy as to be religious on paper on the other 
hand, it is rather difficult to be worldly in speculation ; the 
mind of man, when its daily maxims are put before it, revolts 
from any thing so stupid, so mean, so poor. It requires a con- 
summate art to reconcile men in print to that moderate and 
insidious philosophy which creeps into all hearts, colours all 
speech, influences all action. We may not stiflen common sense 
into a creed ; our very ambition forbids : 

‘‘ It hears a voice within us toll 
Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well : 

’Tis all perhaps which man acquires ; 
liut ’tis not what our youth desires.” 

Still a great artist may succeed in making ‘ calm' intcrestii^. 
K(juaiiiiiuty has its place in literature ; the poetry of equipoise 
is possible. Poems of society have, thus, two divisions ; that 
whicli we mentioned first, the expression of the feelings which 
arc called out by the accidents of society^ next, the harmo- 
nised expression of that philosophy of indifference with which 
the world regards the fortunes of individuals and its own. 

Wc have said tliat no modern nation can jiroduce literatus 
embodying this kind of cool reflection and delineation as it 
was once produced. By way of compensation, however, it may 
be, it no doubt is, easier now to produce tlie lyrical kind of 
poems of society — the light expression (ff its light emotions — 
than it was in ancient times. Society itself is bettcir. There 
is something liard in Paganism, wdiicli is always felt oven in 
the softest traits of the most delicate society in antiquity. The 
social influence of women in modern times gives an interest, a 
little pervading excitement, to social events. Civilisation, be- 
sides, has made comfort posBil)le ; it has, at least in part, created 
a*scenc in which society can bo conducted. Its petty conveni- 
ences may or may not be great benefits according to a recondite 
philosophy ; but there can be no doubt tliat for actual men and 
women in actual conversation it is of the greatest importance 
that their feet should not be cold ; that their eyes and mouth 
should not be troubled with smoke ; that sofas should be good, 
an<l attractive chairs many. Modern times have the advantage 
of the ancient in the scenery of flirtation. The little boy com- 
plained you could not find “ drawing-room’' in the dictionary. 
Perhaps even because our reflections are deeper, our amor life 
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less purely pagan, our apparent life is softer and easier. Some 
have said, that one reason why physical science made so little 
progress in ancient times was, that people were in doubt about 
more interesting things ; men must have, it has been alleged, 
a settled creed as to human life and human hopes, before they 
will attend to shejls and snails and pressures. And whether 
this be so or not, perhaps a pleasant society is only possible to 

{ )ersons at ease as to what is bfeyond society. Those only can 
ie on the grass who fear no volcano underneath, and can bear 
to look at the blue vault above. 

Among modern nations it is not difficult to say where we 
should look for success in the art of social poetry. “ Wherever,” 
said Mr. Lewes the other day, ‘‘ the French go, they take what 
they call their civilisation — that is, a cu/eand a theatre.” And 
though this be a trifle severe, yet in its essence its meaning is 
correct The French have in some manner or other put their 
mark on all the externals of European life. The essence of 
every country remains little affected by tbeir teaching ; but in 
all the superficial embellishments of society they have enjoined 
the fashion ; and the very language in which those embellish- 
ments arc spoken of, shows at once whence they were derived. ♦ 
Something of this is doubtless due to the accidents of a cen- 
tral position, and early and prolonged political influence ; 
but more to a certain neatness of nature, a certain finish of 
the senses, which enables them more easily than others to 
touch lightly the light things of society, to see the comme- 
il-faiit like,” said a good judge, “to hear a Frenchman 
talk ; he strikes a light” On a hundred topics he gives the 
bright sharp edge, where others have only a blunt approxima- 
tion. • 

Nor is this anticipation disappointed. Reviewers do not 
advance such theories unless they correspond with known re- 
sults. Fur many years the French have not been more cele- 
brated for memoirs which professedly describe a real society 
than they have been for the light social song which embodies 
its sentiments and pours forth its spirit. The principle 
which such writings arc composed is the taking some incident 
— not voluntarily (for the incident doubtless of itself takes a 
hold on the poet's mind) — and out of that incident developing 
all which there is in it. A grave form is of course inconsistent 
with such art. The spirit of sucli things is half-mirthful ; a 
very profound meaning is rarely to be expected ; but little in- 
cidents are not destitute of meaning, and a delicate touch wnll 
delineate it in words. A profound excitement likewise such 
poems cannot produce ; they do not address the passions or the 
intuitions, the heart or the soul, but a gentle pleasure, half 
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sympathy, half amusement, is that at which they aim. They 
do not please* us equally iu all moods of mind : sometimes 
they seem nothing and nonsense, like society itself. We must 
not be too active or too inactive, to like them; the tension of 
mind must not be too gteat; in our highest moods the little- 
nesses of life are petty ; the mind must not be^ obtusely pas- 
sive; light touches will not stimulate a sluggish inaction. This 
dependence on the mood of mind ?)f the reader makes it dan- 
gerous to elucidate this sort of art by quotation ^ Beranger has, 
however, the following: 

^iLauImr et Bmute. 

Ra trop grande beaute m’obsMe ; 

C’est un masque ais^meut troinpeur 
Oui, je voudraia qu’elle fiit laide, 

- Mais laide, laidc a faire pour. 

Belle ainai faut-il que je rairael 
Dieu* rep rends ce cion ^clatant ; 

J e le demande ii IVnfer meme : 

Qu’elle soit laide et quo je raime autant. 

A ces mote m’apparaifc le ijiiable ; 

C’est le p&re de la laideiir : 

* Ilendons-la, dit-il, elFroyable, 

De tes rivaux trompoue I’ardeur : 

J’aime assez ces radtaniorphoaea^ 

Ta belle ici vieut eu chantant ; 

Pcrles, tumbez ; fanez-vous, roses. 

La voilk laide et tu Paiiues autant.’ 

Ljude i moi ! dit-clle etonmle ; * 

Kile s’approche d’liii iniroir, 

Do Lite (iV)ord, puis, consterii6e, 

Tornbe en un mornc de.sespoir. 

‘ Pour moi seal tu juniis de vivre, 

Lui diS“je, h ses piods me jetant ; 

A mon soul amour il te livre. 

Plus laide encore, je t’aimerais autant.’ 

Rea yanx eteints fondent en larmes, 

^ Alora douleur ni’iittendrit : 

Ah ! rendez, rendez-lui ses charmes. 

Soit ! repond Satan qui souril. 

Aiiisi qiie najit la fraiche aurore, 

Ra beaute renait a 1 inatant. 

Elle est, je crois, plus belle encore; 

Elle est plus belie, et moi je I'aime autant. 

Vite, au miroir elle s assure 
Qu’on lui rend bion lous ses appas ; 

Des pleurs resteiit sur sa figure 
Qu'elle essuie eii groiidant tout bas. 

Satan s’envole, et la cruelle 
Puit et s’ecrie enume quittant : 

Jamais fille que Dieu fit belle 
Ne doit aimer qui peat Paimer autant.” 

£ £ 
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And this is even a more characteristic specimen; 

La Mouche. 

Aa bruit de notre gait6 folle, 

Au bruit des verres, des cbaiisous, 

Quelle inouche mumuire et vole, 

Et revient quatid nous la cbassons ? (6w.) 

C’est quelque dieu, je le soupgoiine, 

Qu'un peu de bonheur rend jaloux. 

Ne souffrons point qu’elle bourdoime, T , . 

Qu’elle bourdonne autour de ixjjie. 

Transformee ea mouche hideusj^ 

A^is, oui, c'est, j'en suis ceriam, 

La Baisoii, d^ite grondcixse, 

Qu’irrite un si joyeux'festin, 

L’orage approche, Ic del tonne ; - 
VoiliL ce que dit son courroux. 

Ne soufFrons point qu’elle boui’doq;ne, 

Qu’elle bourdonne autour de nous. 

C’est la Raison qui vientone dire : 

‘ A ton Sge on vit en reclus, 

Ne bois plus tant, cosse de rire, 

Cesse d'aimer, ne chante plus.’ 

Ainsi son beffroi toujoure sonne 
Aux lueurs des fcux les plus doux, 

Ne soL-^flfrons point qu’elle bourdonne, 

Qu’elle bourdonne autour de nous. 

C’est la Raison ; gare k Lisette I 
Soif dard la menace tougonrs. 

Dicux ! il perce la collerette : 

Le sang coule ! accourez, Amours ! 

Amours, poui-suivez la fdoime ; 

Qu'elle expire enfin sous vos coups. 

Ne souffrons point qii’ellG bourdonne, 

Qu’elle bourdonne autour dc nous- 

Victoire I amis, elle se note 
Dans i’a'i que Lise a verse. 

Victoire ! et qu'aux maim dc la Joie 
Le sceptre eutm soit replace. 

T^n souffle dbraiile sa couroiinc; 
line inouche n:?us troublait tous. 

Ne craignons plus qu’elle bourdonne, 

Qu’elle bourdonne autour de nous.” ^ 

To make poetry out of a fly is a difficult operation. It used 
to be said of the Lake school of criticism, in Mr, Wordsworth's 
early and more rigid days, that tlicre was no such term as 
'elegant' in its nomenclature. The reason is that, dealing, or 
attempting to deal, only with the essential aboriginal i)rinciples 
of human nature, that school had no room and no occasion ^ 
those minor contrivances of thought and language which are 
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necessary to express the complex accumulation of little feel- 
ingiy the secondary growth of human emotfon. The under- 
wood of nature is elegant the bare escending forest tree 
despises what is so trivial, — ^it is grave and solemn. Of such 
verses, on the other hand, as have been quoted “ elegance” is 
essential ; the delicate fiAsh of fleeting forms is the only ex- 
cellence they can have. , 

The characteristic deficiencies of French literature have no 
room to show themselyes in this class of art. ** Though France 
herself denies,*'^ says a recent writer, ^‘yet all other nations 
with one voice proclaim her inferiority to her rivals in poetry 
and romance, and in all the other elevated fields of fiction, A 
French Dante, or Michael Angelo, or Cervantes, or Murillo, or 
Goethe, or Shakespeare, or Milton, we at once perceive to be a 
mere anomaly ; a supposition which may, indeed, be proposed 
in terms, but which in reality is inconceivable and impossi- 
ble.” In metaphysics, the reason seems to be that the French 
character is incapable of being mastered by an unseen idea, 
without bein^ so tyrannised over by it as to be Incapable of 
artistic development.. Such a character as Robespierre's may 
explain what we mean. Ilis entire nature was taken up, and 
absorl^ed in certain ideas; he had almost a vanity in them; he 
was of them, and they were of him. But ^hey appear in his 
mind, in liis s])eeches, in his life, in their driest and barest 
form ; they have no motion, life, orroundness We are obliged 
to use many metaphors remotely and with difficulty to indicate 
the procedure of the imagination. In one of these metaphors 
we figure an idea of imagination *as a living thing, a kind of 
growing plant, with a peculiar form, and ever preserving its 
identity, but absorbing from the earth and air all kindred, 
suitable, and, so to say, annexable materials. In a mind such 
as Robespierre's, in the type of the fanatic mind, there is no 
such thing. The ideas seem a kind of dry hai:d capsules, 
never growing, never enlarging, never uniting. Devehipment 
is denied them ; they cannot expand, or ripen, or mellow. 
Dogma is a dry liard husk ; }metry has the soft down of the 
real fruit. Ideas seize on the fanatic mind just as they do 
on the pofetical ; ihey have the same imperious ruling power. 
The dilFerence is, that in the one the impelling force is immu* 
table, iron, tyrannical ; in the other the rule is expansive,^ 
growing, free, taking*up from all around it moment by moment 
whatever is fit, as in the political world a great constitution 
arises through centuries, with a shape that does not vary, 
but with movement for its essence and the fluctuation of ele- 
iwnts for its vitality. A thin jKior mind like Robespierre’s 
seems pressed and hampered by tlie bony fingers of a skeleton- 
hand ; a poet's is expanded and Avarmed at the same time that 
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it is impelled by a pure life-blood of imagination. The French, 
as we have said, are hardly capable of this. When great remote 
ideas seize upon them at all, they become fanatics. The wild, 
chimerical, revolutionary, mad Frenchman has the etlffest of 
human minds. He is under the law of his creed ; he has not 
attained to the higher freedom of Ihe impelling imagination. 
The prosing rhetoric of the French tragedy shows the same 
defect in another form. The ideas which should have become 
living realities, remain as lean abstractions. The characters 
are speaking officials, jets of attenuated oratory,* But exactly 
on this very account the French mind has a genius for the 
poetry of society. Unable to remove itself into the higher 
region of imagined forms, it has the quickest detective insight 
into the exact relation of surrounding superficial plienomena. 
There are two ways of putting it ; either, being fascinated by 
the present, they cannot rise to what is not ])resent ; or, being 
by defect of nature unable to rise to what is not present; they 
are concentrated and absorbed in that which is so- Of course 
there ought not to be, but there iv, a world oflmihons, of salons,' 
of esprit laving in the present, they have the })Oetry of the 
present. The English genius is just the opposite. Our cum- 
brous intellect lias no call to light artificialities. We do not 
excel in punctuated detail or nicely-squared elaboration. It 
])uts us out of patience that others should. A respectable 
Euglishman murmured in the Cafe de Paris, “ 1 wish 1 had a 
hunch of mutton.'' lie could not bear the vsecondary niceties 
with wdiicb he was surrounded. Our art has tlie same prin- 
ciple. We excel in strong moble imagination, in solid stufl* 
Shakespeare is tough work ; he has the play of the rising 
energy, the buoyaiit freedom of the unbounded mind ; but no 
writer is so destitute of the simplifying dexterities of the 
manipulating intellect. 

It is dangerous for a foreigner to give an opinion on minu- 
tise of style, especially on points affecting the characteristic 
excellencies of national style. The French language is always 
neat ; all French styles som^jhow^ seem good. But Bcranger 
appears to have a j)eculiar nearness. lie tells us that all liis 
songs are the production of a ])ainiful effort If so, the reader 
should he most grateful ; he suffers no pain. The delicate ela- 
boration of the writer has given a singular currency to the 
words- Difficult writing is rarely easy residing. It can never 
be so when the labour is spent jn piecing tog^hcr elements 
not joined by an insensible touch of imagination. The highest 
praise is due to a writer whose ideas are more delicately con- 
nected by unconscious genius 'than other men's arc, and yet 
who spends labour and toil in giving the production a yet 
cunninger finisli, a still smoother connection. The character- 
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istic aloofness of the Gothic mind, its tendency to devote itself 
to what is not present, is represented in composition by a want 
of care in the pettinesses of style. A certain clumsiness per- 
vades all tongues of German origin. InsteatJ of the language 
having been sliarpened and improvfjd by the constant keenness 
of attentive minds, it has"* been habitually used obtusely and 
crudely. Light" loquacious Gaul has for ages ])een the con- 
trast. If you take up a pen just used by a good writer, for a 
moment you seem to write rather well. A language long em- 
ployed by a delicate and critical society is a treasure of dex- 
trous felicities. It is not, according to the fine expression of 
Mr. Emerson, fossil poetry it is crystallised esprit 

A French critic has praised Beranger for having retained 
the refrain, or burden, “ la rime de Vairf as he calls it. Per- 
haps music is more necessary as an accompaniment to the 
poetry of society than it is to any other poetry. Without a 
sensuous remintlcr, we might forget that it was poetry ; espe- 
cially in a sparkling, glittering, attenuated language, we might 
be absorbed as in the defined elegancies of prose. In half tri- 
vial compositions we easily forget the little central fancy. The 
music j)revents this : it gives oneness to the parts, pieces to- 
gether the shavings of the intellect, makes audible the flow of 
imagination. ^ 

The poetry of society tends to the poetry of love.* All poetry 
tends that way By some very subtle links, which no meta- 
physician has skilfully tracked, the imagination, even in effects 
and employments which seem remote, is singularly so con- 
nected. One smiles to see the feeling recur. Half the poets 
can scarcely keep away from it ; in the high and dry epic you 
may see the poet return to it. And perhaps this is not un- 
accountable. The more delicate and stealing the sensuous 
eleineiil, the more the mind is disposed to brood upon it; the 
more we dwell on it in stillnes.s, the more it influences the 
wandering hovering which we term imagination. The first 
constructive effort of imagination is beyond the limit of con- 
sciousness; the facult)^ works luisecu. But know that it 
works in a certain soft leisure only: and this in ordinary 
minds is almost confined to, in the highest is most ccwnmonly 
accompanied by, the subtlest emotion of reverie. »So insin- 
uating is that feeling, that no poet is alive to all its influ- 
ences; so potent is it, that the words of a great poet, in our 
com]>lex iriodern time, are rarely ever free from its traces. 
The phrase ’^stealing calm/' which most naturally and gra- 
phically describes the state of soul in which the imagma- 
tiou works, quite equally expresses, it is said, the coming 
in and continuance of the not uncommon emotion. Pass- 
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iBgj liotvever, from such metaphysics, there is no difficulty in 
believing that the poetry of gi>ciety will tend to most ro- 
mantic part of society, — away from aunts and uncles, antiqusr 
ries and wigs, to younger and pleasanter elements. The 
of society does so, probably its literature will do so likewise. 
There are, nevertheless, some limiting considerations, which 
make this tendency less all-powerful than we might expect it 
to be. In the first place, the poetry of society cannot deal with 
passion- Its light touch is not competent to express eager 
intense emotion. Rather, we should say, the essential nature 
*of the poetry of amuscinbnt is inconsistent with those rugged, 
firm, aboriginal elements which passion brings to the surface. 
The volcano is incymsistent with careless talk ; you cannot 
comfortably associate with lava. Such songs as those of Jiurns 
are the very antithesis to the levity of society. A certain ex- 
plicitness pervades them ; 

“ Come, let me take thee to my breast, 

And pledge we ne'er shall sunder ; 

And I shall spurn as vilest dust 
The war Id’s wealth and grandeur. 

Inhere* is a story of his having acldrossed a lady in society, 
some time after luP came to Kdinburgh, in tliis direct style, 
and beinff offended that she took notice of it. The verses 
were in Englisli, and were iK)t intended to mean any thing 
particular, only to be an elegatit attention ; but you might 
as well ask a young lady ’to take brandy with you as com- 
pliment her in this intense manner. The eager pea.sant-poet 
was at fault in polished refinements of the half-feeling draw- 
ing-room. Again, .the poetry of society can scarcely deal 
with affection. No poetry, cxcej^t in hints, and fur moments, 
perhaps ever can. You might as well tell secrets to the town- 
crier. The essence o( poetry somehow is publicity It is very 
odd when one reads many of the sentiments wliicli are ex- 
pressed there, — the brooding thought, the delicate feeling, the 
high conception. What is the use of telling these to the mass 
of men? Will the gtbcei* feel them^ — will the greasy butcher 
in the blue coat feel them ? Are there not some emphatic re- 
marks by Lord Byron on Mr. Sanders the d — d saltfish-seller ' 
of Venice), who could not appreciate Don Juan ? Nevertheless, 
for some subtle reason or other, poets do crave, almost more 
than othenmen, the public approbation. To hate a work of art 
in your imagination, and that no one else should know of it, is 
a great pain. But even this craving has its limits- Art can 
only deal with the universal. Characters, sentiments, actions, 
must be described in what in the old language might be called 
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their conceptual There must always be an idea in them. 

If one compaYesfa great character in fiction, say that of Hain- 
kt, with a well-known character in life, we are struck almost 
at once by the typical and representative nature of the fomxer. 
We seem to have a more summary conception of it, if the phrase 
may be allowed, than we have of the people we know best in 
reality. Indeed, our notion of the fictitious character rather re- 
sembles a notion of actual persons of whom we know a little, 
and but a little, — of a public man, suppose, of whom from his 
speeches and writings we know something, but with whom we 
never exclianged a word, Wc generalise a few traits ; we do 
what the historian will have to do hereafter ; we make a man, 
so to speak, resembling the real one, but, more defined, more 
simple and comprehensible. The objects on T^iich aflection turns 
are exactly the opjH^site. In their essence they are individual, 
j>eculiar. Perhaps they become known under a kind of confi- 
dence ; but even if not, nature lias hallowed the details of near 
life by an inevitable secrecy. You cannot expect other persons 
to feel them ; you cannot tell your own intellect what they are. 
An individuality lurks in our nature. Each soul (as the divines 
speak) clings to eacli soul Poetry is impossible on such points 
as these : they seem too sacred, too essential The most that it 
can do is, by liints and little marks in th# interstices of a uni- 
versal ised diilineation, to suggest that there is something more 
than what is stated, .and more inward and potent than, what is * 
stated. Affection as a settled subject incompatible with art. 
And thus the jioetry of society is limited on its romantic side 
in two ways: first, by the infinite intense nature of passion, 
which f(»rees the voice of art beyond the social tone \ and by 
the confidential, incomprehensible nature of affection, which 
will not bear to be developed for the public by the fancy in 
any way. 

Being so bounded within the ordinary sphere of their art, 
poets of this world have contrived or found a substitute. In 
every country there is a society which is no society. The 
French, which is the most worldly of literatures, has devoted 
itself ty the delineation of this outside world. There is no form, 
comic or serious, dramatic or lyrical, in which the subject has 
not been treated : tlie .burden is — 

“ Xisette, ma Lifielfce, 

Tu ia*as tromp6 toujours } 

Mails \ive4a griaette, 

Je veux, Lisette ; 

Boire k nos amoOTB.” 

There is obviously no need of affection in this society. The 
‘ whole plot of the notorious novel, La Dame au^ Camelias ^ — and 
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a very remarkable one it is, — is founded on the incongruity of 
real feeling with this world, and the singular and inappropriate 
consequences wliich result if by any rare chance it does appear 
there. Passion is almost ti fortiori out of the question. The 
depths of human nature have nothing to do with this life. On 
this account, perhaps, it is that it harmonises so little with the 
English literature and character. An Englishman can scarcely 
live on the surface ; his passions arc too strong, his power of 
finesse too little. Accordingly, since Defoe,* who treated the 
subject ‘with a coarse rnatter-of-factness, tliere has l)een nothing 
in our literature of this kind — nothing at least professedly de- 
voted to it. How far this is due to real excellence, how far to 
the hourgeois and not A'-ery outspoken temper of our recent 
writers, we need ifot in this place discuss. There is no occa- 
sion to quote in this country tlie early poetry of Beranger, at 
least not the sentimental part of it. We may take, in preference, 
one of his poems wjritten in old, or rather in middle, age ; 

Ornguamie Ans. 

Pourquoi ces flours if eat-ce ma f^te ? 

Non ; CO bouquet vient in'anuoncer 
. Qu’un demi-siecle sur nia t^5te 
Achieve aujourd’hui de passer. 

Oh I tombien nos jours tout rapides! 

Oh ! combieii j’ai perdu d’instanis I 
Oh ! combien jo me sens de rides ! 

II61as ! h^las f j ai cinquante ans\ 

I A cot {Ige, tout nous cchappe : 

Le fruit ineurt sur I’arbre jauiii. 

} Mais h, Ilia porte quelqu’iin frappe, 

N^oiivrous point ; inoii r6le cst fiui. 

C’est, je gage, nn docteur qui jette 
Sa carte oh s'est loge le temps. 

Jadis, j’aurais dit : C ost Lisette. 
n^las! helas! j'ai cinquante aus. 

Ell maux cuisants vieillesse abonde : 

CV'st la goutte qui nous meurtrit ; 

La cecite, prison profonde ; 

J^a surdity dout chacun rit. 

Puis la raison, larape^qui baisse, 

N’a plus que des feux tremblotants. 

Enfante, lionorcz la vieillesse! 

H^las ! helafil j' ai cinquante ans. 

Ciel ! j’en tends la morfc qui, joyeuse. 

Arrive en se frottant les mains. 

A ina porte, la fosso}%u8e 

Frappe , adieu, messieurs les humains ! 

En bas, gueiTe, famine et pcste; 

Eg haut, plus d’astres eclatants. 

Ouvrons, tandis t|ue Dieu me reste. 

H61as! Mills! j'ai cinquante ans. 
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Maisnonf c’estvous! vous, jeunc amie! 

So&ur de cbaritc des amours I 
Vous tirez mon arac endorniie 
Du cauchemar des inauvais jours. 

Seniaut les roses de votre 
Partout, coinme fait le priutemps, 

‘ Parfuiriez les rSves d’uii sage. 

Il^las ! holas ! j*ai cinquaiite ans.” 

m 

This is the last scene of the grisette, of whom wc read in so 
many songs Sparkling with youth and gaiety. 

A certain intellectuality, however, pervades Beranger s love- 
songs. You seem to feel, to see, not merely the emotion, but 
the mind, in the background viewing that emotion. You are 
conscious of a consideratentss qualifying and contrasting witJi 
the effervescing champagne of the feelings described. Desire 
is rarified ; sense half becomes an idea. You may trace a 
similar metamorphosis in the poetry of passion itself. If we 
contrast such a poem as Shelley's “ Epipsychidion” with the 
natural language of common passion, we see how curiously the 
intellect can take its share in the dizziness of sense. In the 
same way, in the lightest i)oems of Boranger we feel tliat it 
may be infused, may interpenetrate the most buoyant effer- 
vescence. 

Nothing is more odd than to contrast theSuxurious and vo- 
luptuous nature of much of Beranger's poetry with the circum- 
stances of his life. He never in all his productive time had 
more than HOI. a-year ; the smallest party of i)leasure made him 
live, he tells us himself, most ascetically for a week ; so far 
from leading the life of a Sybarite, his youth was one of anxiety 
and privation. A more worldly j>oet has probably never writ- 
ten, but no poet has shown in life so philosophic an estimate of 
this world s goods. His origin is very*unaristocratic. He was 
born in Aiigu.st 1780, at the house of his grandfather, a poor 
old tailor Of his mother we hear nothing. His father was a 
speculative sanguine man, w’ho never succeeded. His principal 
education was given him by an aunt, wjtio taught him to read 
and to write, and perhaps generally incited his mind. His 
school-teaching tells of the philosophy of the revolutionary tii^e. 
By way of primary school for the town of Peronne, a patriotic 
member of the National Assembly had founded an instittit 
d'enfaiits. ‘'It offered, ' we are told, “at once the image of a 
club and that of a cainp ; the boys tvore a military uniform ; at 
every public event they named deputations, delivered orations, 
voted addresses : letters w^ere written to the citizen Itobes- 
pierre and the citizen Tallien."' Naturally amid so great affairs 
there was no time for mere grammar ; they did not teach Latin. 
Npr did Beranger ever acquire any knowledge of thlt language ; 



and lie maybe said to be destitute of what is in the usual sense 
called culture, Accordinjjly it has in these days been made 
a matter of wonder by critics, whom we may think pedantic, 
that one 90 destitute should be able to produce such works. 
But a far keener judge has pronounced the contrary.^ Groethe, 
who certainly did not undervalue the most elaborate and^irtful 
cultivation, at once pronounced Beranger to have “ a nature 
most happily endowed, firmly grounded in himself, purely de- 
veloped from himself, and quite in hamony with himself/" In 
fact, aS those words Inean, Beranger, by happiness of nature or 
self-attention, has that centrality of mind which is the really 
valuable result of colleges and teaching. He puts things toge- 
ther; he refers things to a principle ; rather, they group them- 
selves ill his intelligence insensibly round a prin(iipla There 
is nothing distrait in his genius ; the man has attained to be 
himself; a cool oneness, a poised personality, pervades him. 
“The unlearned,” it has been said, “judge at random."'' Be- 
ranger is not unlearned in this sense. There is no one who 
judges more simply, smoothly, and uniformly. Mis ideas refer 
to an exact measure. He has mastered what comes before him. 
And though doubtless unacquainted wdth foreign and incongru- 
ous literatures, he has mastered his own literature, which was 
shaped by kindred persons, and has been the expression of ana- 
logous natures ; and this has helped him in expressing himself. 

In the same way, his poor youth and boyhood have given a 
reality to his productions. He seems to have had this in mind 
in praising the “practical education which I have received/" 
He was bred a printer ; and the highest post he attained was a 
clerkship at the university, yrorth, as has been said, 80 i!. per 
annum. Accordingly he has every where a sympathy with the 
common people, an unscpught familiarity with them and their 
life. Sybarite poetry commonly wants .this. The aristocratic 
nature is superficial ; it relates to a life protected from simple 
wants, depending on luxurious artifices. “ Mamma,"" said the 
simple-minded nobleman, “when poor people have no bread, 
why do not they eat buns? they are much better."" An over-per- 
furned softness pervades the poetry* of society. You see this in 
the songs of Moore, the best of the sort we have ; all is beguti- 
ful, soft^ half-sincere. There is a little falsetto in the tone, every 
thing reminds you of the drawitig-room and pianoforte ; 
and not only so — for all poetry of society must in a measure do 
this — but it seetns fit for no other scene. Naturalness is the 
last woixl of praise that would be suitable. In the scented air 
we forget that there is a pav ^ and a multitude. Perhaps Prance 
is of all countries which have ever existed the one in which we 
might seek fin exception for this luxurious limitation. A cer- 
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tain egaliU may pervade its art as its society. There is no 
such difference as with us between the shoeblack and the gen- 
tleman. A certain refinement is very common ; an extreme 
refinement possibly rare. Beranger was able to write his poems 
in poverty: they are popular with the poor. 

A success even greater than what we have described as 
having been achieved by Beranger in the first cla^p of the 
poems of society — tliat of amusement — has been attained by 
him in the, second class, expressive of epicurean speculation. 
Perhaps it is one of his cliaracteristics that the two are for ever 
running one into anotiier. There is animation in his thinking, 
there is meaning in his gaiety. It requires no elaborate ex- 
planation to make evident the connection between scepticism 
and luxuriousness. Every one tliinks of the Sadducee as in cool 
halLs and soft robes ; no one supposes that the Sybarite believes. 
Pain not only purifies the mind, but deepens the nature. A 
simply happy life is animal; it is pleasant, and it perishes. All 
writers wdio have devoted themselves to the explanation of this 
world s. view of itself are necessarily in a certain measure Sad- 
ducees. The worl(l|^s a Sadducee itself; it cannot be any thing 
else without recognising a higher creed, a more binAng law, a 
lijore solemn reality — witlumt ccasi ng to be the world. Equani- 
mity is incredulous ; impartiality does not efre; an indifferent 
politeness is sceptical. Though not a single speculative opinion 
is expressed, avc may feel this in. Hoger Bontemps ; — 


“ Eoger Bontemps* 

Aux gens atrabilairos 
Tour exemplu donii^, 

Eu uii temps de lais^res 
lloger Eoutemps est 
Vivre obscur Pa guise, 
NargiiCr les m6con tents; 

Eh gai I e’est bi devise 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 

Du chapeau de son p5re 
Ooitfe dans lea ^aiids jours, 
De roses ou dolierro 
Le rajouuir toujours; 

Mettre im man tea u de bure, 
y iuil ami de vhigt uiis ; 

Eh gai 1 e'est la parure 
• Du gros Roger Bontemps. 

Poss^der dans sa hutte 
Due table, un vieux lit, 

Des cartes, une flAte, 

Uu broc que Dieu remplit, 
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JJu portmit de maitroase, 

Un ooffre ot pien dedaiia ; 

Eh gai 1 c*est la richesse 
I)u gros Roger Bontejupfi. 

Aux eulauts de la yillo 
Montrer do petits jc‘ux ; 

Eire uti faiseur habile 
Be coutes graveleux; 

Ne parla* qae de danse 
Kt d’almanaclis cliantants; 

Eh gai! c’est la science " - 

Bu gros Roger Bontemps* 

Faute de vin d’^litp, ' 

Sahler ceux dn cai/toii : 

Pref6rer Marguerite 
Aux dames du grand ton ; 

Be joie et de tendresse 
Reiuplir tons ses instants; 

Eh gai ! c’cst la sagcsse 
Bu gros Roger Bontemps. 

Biro ai#eiel: Je me fie, 

Mon p^rc, a ta bonte ; 

Be ma phUosophie 
Pardoiine la gaite ; 

Quo nia saisou deruiere 
Hoit encore un printeinps ; 

Eh gai I c’est la priiire 
Bu gros Roger Bontemps. 

Vous, pauvres pleins denvie, 

Vous, riches desireux 
Vous, dont le char d6vie 
Apriis un cours heureux ; 

Vous, qui perdroz peut-ctre 
Bes titles eclataiits, 

Eh ^i I preiiez pour maitre 
Le gros Roger Bontemps.” 

At the same time, in Bc-ranger the scepticism is not extreme. 
The skeleton is not paraded That the ivorld is a passing show, 
a painted scene, is admitted ; you seem to know that it is all 
acting and rouge and illusion : still the pleasantness of the act- 
ing is dwelt on, the rouge is never rubbed off, the dream runs 
lightly and easily. -No nightmare haunts you, you luwe no un- 
easy sense that you are about to awaken. Persons who require 
a sense of reality may comj)laiii; pain is perhaps necessary to 
sharpen their nerves, a tough effort to liardeii their conscious- 
ness : but if you pass by this objection of the threshold, if you 
admit the possibility of a superficial and fleeting world, you will 
not find a better one than BerangePs world. Suppose all the 
world were a restaurant^ his is a good restaurant; admit that life 
is an cfiervescing champagne, his is the best for the moment. 
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In seyeral respects Stranger contrasts with Horace, the poet 
whom in general he most resembles. The song of Roger B&n- 
temps suggests one of the most obvious differences. It is essen- 
tially democratic. As we have said before, Beranger is the poet 
of the people ; he himself say^, Lepeuple cek ma muse. Through- 
out Horace's writings, however much he may speak, and speak 
justly, of the simplicity of his tastes, you are always conscious 
that his j)Osition is exceptional, ^very body cannot* be the 
friend of Maecenas; every cheerful man of the world cannot see 
the springs of the great world. The intellect of most self-in- 
dulgent men must satisfy itself with small indulgences. With- 
out a hard ascent you can rarely see a great view. Horace 
had the almost unequallecf felicity of watching the characters 
and thoughts and tendencies of the governors of the world ; 
the nicest manipulation of the most ingenious statesmen; the 
inner tastes and predilections which are the origin of the most 
important transactions ; and yet had the ease and pleasantness 
of common and effortless life. So rare a for^pne cannot be 
a general model; the gospel of Epioiireanism must not ask a' 
clos# imitation of one wli# had such very special advantages. 
Beranger gives the accepters of that creed a commoner type. 
Out of nothing but the most ordinary advantages — the garret, 
the almost empty j>urse, the not ovcr-attirei grisette — he has 
given them a Tnod(3l of the sparkling and quick existence for 
which their fancy is longing. You cannot imagiiie^commoner 
materials. In auotlier respect Horace and Beranger are remark- 
ably contrasted. Beranger, sceptical and indifferent as he is, 
has a faith in, and zeal for, liberty. It seems odd that he should 
care for tluit sort of thing ; but he does care for it. Horace 
probably had a little personal shame attaching to sucli ideas. 
No regimental officer of our own time can have “joined" in a 
state of more crass ignorance than did the stout little student 
from Athens in all probability the army of Brutus ; the legion- 
aries must have taken the measure 6f him, as tlie sergeants of 
our living friends. \ny how he was not partial to such reflec- 
tions ; zeal for political institutions is quite as foreign to him as 
any other zeal. A certain hope in the future is characteristic of 
Beranger — 

“ Qui decouvrit un nouveau inoude ? 

XTu fou qu’ou raillait on tout lieu.” 

Modern faith colours even bystanding scepticism. Though pro- 
bably with no very accurate ideas of the natui'C of liberty, 
Beraugei: believes that it is a great good, and that Franco will 
have it 

The point in which Beranger most resembles Horace is that 
Avhicb is the most essential in the characters of them both 



— their geniality. This ig the very essence of the poems of so - 
ciety ; it springs in the veri^ of amusement, it harmonises with 
acquiescing sympathy the poems of indifference And yet few 
qualities in writing are so rare. A certain malevolence enters 
into literary ink ; the point of the pen pricks. Pope is the 
very best example of this. Witli every desire to imitate Horace, 
he cannat touch any of his subjects, or any kindred subjects, 
without infusing a bittea ingredient. It is not given to the 
children of men to be philosophers without envy. Lookers-on 
can hardly bear the sf>ectacle of the great world. If you watch 
the carriages rolling down to the House of Lords, you will try 
tp depreciate the House of Lords. ^ Idleness is cynical. Both 
B^ranger and Horace are exceptions to this. Both enjoy the 
roll of the wheels ; both love the glitter of the carriages ; neither 
is angry at the sun. Each knows that he is as happy as he can 
be — that he is all that he can be in his contemplative philoso- 
phy. — In his means of expression, for the purpose in hand the 
Frenchman ha| the advantage. The Latin language is clumsy. 
Light pleasure was an exotic in the Roman world ; the terras in 
which you strive to describe it, suitirather the shrill cain^ and 
the droning law-court. In English, as we hinted just now, we 
have this too. Business is in our words ; a too heavy sense 
clogs our literature : even in a writer so apt as Pope at the 
fimim of words, you feel the sedid Gothic roots impede liim. 
It is difficult not to be cumbrous, horse may be fleet and 

light, but ?he wheels are ponderous and the road goes heavily. 
BWranger certainly has not this difficulty ; nobody ever denied 
that, a Frenchman could be light, that the French language 
was adapted for levity. 

When we ascribed an absence of bitterness and malevolence 
to Beranger, we were far from meaning that he is not a satirist. 
Every light writer in a measure must be so. Mirth is the ima- 
gery of society ; and mirth must make fun of somebody. The 
nineteenth century has not had many shrewder critics than its 
easy natured poet. Its intense dullness particularly strikes him. 
He dreads the dreariness of the Academy; pomposity bores 
him ; formalism tires him ; he tliinks, and may well think, it 
dreary to have 

^‘Pour gratidfl hommes des journalistes ; 

Pour amusement rop^ra.”* 

But skilful as is the mirth, its spirit is genial and good-natured, 
“ You have been making fun of me, Sydney, for twenty years/^ 
said a friend to the late Canon of St Paul's, ‘‘ and 1 do not 
think you Lave said a single thing I should have wished you 
not to say," So far as its essential features are concerned, the 
nineteenth century may say the same of its musical, satirist. 



Perhaps, however, the Bourbons might a little objects Clever 
people have aJwajis a liMle malioe against the stupid. 

There is no more striking example of the degree in which 
the gospel of good works has penetrated our modem society, 
than tliat Beranger has talked of “ utilising his talent/' T%e 
epicurean poet considers that he has been political mis- 
sionary. Well mpv others be condemned to the penal servi-' 
tilde of industry, if the lightest and idlest of skilful men boasts 
of being subjected to it. If Beranger thinks it necessary to 
think he has been useful, others may well think so too ; let us 
accept the heavy doctrine of hard labour ; there is no other 
way to heave the rubbish of this world. The mode in which 
Beranger is anxious to prove that he made his genius of use is 
in diffusing a taste for liberty, and expressing an enthusiasm 
for it; and also, as we suppose* in quizzing those rulers of 
France who have not shared either the taste or the enthu^ 
siasm. Altliough, however, such may be tlie idea of the poet 
himself, posterity will scarcely confirm it. Political satire is 
the must e}dieineral kind of literature. The circumstances to 
which it applies are local and temporary ; the persons to whom 
it applies die. A very few months will make unintelligible 
what was at first strikingly plain. Beranger has illustrated 
this by an admission. There was a delay ip publishing the 
last volume of his poems, many of which relate to the years or 
months immediately preceding the Bevolution of 1830; the 
delay was not long, as the volume appeared in the first month 
of 1833, yet he says that many of the songs relate to the pass- 
ing occurrences of a period d&jit loin dc nous'' On so shift- 
ing a scene as that of French political life, the jests of each 
act are forgotten with the act itself ; the eager interest of each 
moment withdraws the min'd from thinking of or dwelling on 
any thing past. And in all countries administration is ephe- 
meral ; what relates to it is transitory. Satires on its detail 
are like the jests of a public office / the clerks change, oblivion 
covers jheir peculiarities ; the point of the joke is forgotten. 
There arc some considerable exceptions to the saying that 
foreign literary opinion is a “ contemporary posterity but in 
relation to satires on transitory transactions it is exactly ex- 
pressive. No Englishman will now care for many of BerangeEs 
songs which Avere once* in the mouths of all his countrymen, 
which coloured the manners of revolutions, perhai)S influenced 
their course. The fame of a poet may have a reference to 
politics ; but it will be only to the wider species, to those social 
questions Avliich never die, the elements of that active hu- 
man nature which is the same age after age. lieranger can 
hardly hope for this. Even the songs which relate to liberty 
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can hardly hope for this itnmortality. They have the vague- 
ness which has made French aspirations for freedom futile. So 
far as they express distinct feeling, their tendency is rather 
anti-aristocratic than in favour of simple real liberty. And 
an objection to mere rank, though a potent, is neither a very 
agreeable ijor a very poetical sentiTfient. Moreover, when the 
love of liberty is. to bo imaginatively expressed, it requires to 
an Englishman's ear a sound bigger and more trumpet-tongued 
than the voice of Beranger. 

On a deeper vie'vV’, however, an attentive student will dis* 
cover a great deal that is most instructive in the political 
career of the not very business-like poet. His life has been con- 
temporaneous with the course of a great change ; and through- 
out it the view which he has taken of the current events is 
that which sensible meii took at the time, and which a sensi- 
ble posterity (and these events will from their size attract 
attention enough to insure their being viewed sensibly) is 
likely to take. Beranger was present at the taking of the 
Bastille, but he was then only nine years old ; the accuracy of 
opinion which we are claiming for him did not commence so 
early, Ilis mature judgment begins with the career of Napoleon ; 
and no one of the thousands who have written on that subject 
has viewed it perhaps more justly. He had no love for the 
despotism of the Empire, was alive to tlie harshness of its ad- 
ministration, did not care too muek for its glory, must have 
felt more than once the social exhaustion. At the same time, 
no man was penetrated more profoundly, no literary man 
half so profound!}^, with the popular admiration for the genius 
of the Empire. Ilis own verse has given the truest and most 
lasting expression of it : 

Les Souvenirs du Peu2)h. 

On ptvrleni cle sa gloire 

Sous le chaunie bieji long-tempfi. 

L'hiinible toit, daus cinquante ana, 

Ne connaitra plus d’autre nistoire. 

Lk viendront les viliageoia 
])irc alurs quelqiie vieille: 

Par dcs r^Cita d'autrefois, 

M^re, abr^gez notre veille. 

Bien, dit-ou, qu’il nous ait nui, 

Le peuple eucor le r^vfere, 

Oui, le revere. 

Parlez-nous de lui, grand’in5re; 

Parlez-nous de lui. (&w.) 

Mes enfants, dans ce village, 

Suivi de roie, il passa. 

Voilii bien long-temps de fa ; 

Jc veuaifi d’entrer ea manage. 
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.B6ranger. 

A pied grimpant le coteau 
Ou pour voir je rn’etais mise, 

II avait petit ohapcau 
Avec redingote grise. 

Pr^s de lui jo me troublai; 

II me dit ; Bowjour, ina ch^re, 

Boujour, ma ch&re, 

— TZ VOU8 a pavle, grand'raiire ! 

11 vous a parl6 i 

L’au d’ap^^is, moi, pauvre femme, 

A Paris etaut un jour, 

Je le vis avec sa cour: 

II s# rendait ii Notre-DamO. 

Tous ies coeurs 4taiont contents; 

On aduiirait son cortege, 

Ckacuu disait : Quel ber^u temps ! 

Le cicl toujours le protege. 

Poll sourire etait bion doux; 

P’un fils Oieu le roudait pdre, 

Le rendait piire. 

-^Quel beau jour pour vous, gvand’mfere ! 

Quel Zicau jour pour vous I 

Mais, quand la pauvre Champagne 
Put ell proie aus strangers, 

Lui, bra van L tous les dangers, 

Pcmblait seul teuir la carupagiic. 

Un soir, tonte comme anjourJ'liu?} 

J’en tends fivipper h la porto; 

•T’ouvre, bon Dicu! e’etait lui 
Puivi dhine faiblo escortu. 

II s’asseoit oii me voilii, 

S’ecriaiit : ( )li ! quelle gueire t 
Oh ! quelle guerre ! 

— II s'est assLs iii, graud’mfere! 

II s’est afssis la ! 

J^ai fairn, dit-il ; ct bicn vitr» 

Je S 4 rs piquet to et pain bis; 

Puis il s6olie sos habits, 

Memc a donuir le feu I’iuvitc. 

Au revcil, voyaut mos pleurs, 

II me dit : Bonne espcrance! 

Je cours de tons ses malhcurs, 

Sous Paris, vonger la France. 

II part; et comme un ticxsor 
J ’al depuis ^pirde sou verre, 

Oarde son verre. 

— Vous Tavez encor, grand’m^re! 

Vous Tavez encor! 

Le voici, Mnis k sa perte 
Le li6ros fut entraiiie. 

Lui, qu'un pape a couronne, 

Est mort dans une ile dcsertc. 

Long-temps aucun ne I’a cru ; 

Ou disait : 11 va paraitre. 

T F 
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Par mer il est acoouni; 

L’etrangcr va voir s^u maitrc. 

Quail d dVreur on nous tira, 

TVIa douleur fut bieu sun^pe! 

Put bien amfere ! 

— Lieu vouB benira, gwind’mJ^re ; 

Lieu vous b^iiira.*’ 

This is a great exception to the tranBiloriness of political 
poetry. Such a character as that of Napoleon displayed on so 
large a stage, so great a genius amid such scenery of action, 
insures an immortality. “The page of universal history"'' 
■which he was always coveting, he has attainei ; and it is a])age 
which, from its singularity and its errors, its shame and its 
glory, will distract tlie attention from other pages. No one 
who has ever had in his mind the idea of Napoleon"s character 
can forget it. Nothing too can be more natural than that the 
Flinch should remember it. It has the primary imagination^ 
the elementary conceiving power, in which they arc deficient. 
So far from lieing restricted to the poetry of society, he would 
not have even ai)prcclated it. A certain barenesvs marks his 
mind ; his style is curt ; the imaginative product is left rude ; 
there is the distinct abstraction of tlic military diagram. The 
tact of light and })assing talk ; the detective imagination 
which is akin to tf/iat tact, and discovers tlie ([uick essence of 
social things, — he never had. In speaking of liis power over 
popular fancies. Ueranger lia.s called him tlxi greatest jK>et 
of modern times. No genius can he more unlike his own, and 
therefore perliajis it is that ho admires it so mucli. During 
the Hundred Day.s, Ik'ranger says lie was never under the illu- 
sion, then not rare, that the Emperor could become a con- 
stitutional monarch. The lion, lie felt, Avould not change his 
skin. After the return of the Ikiurbons, he says, doubtless 
with truth, that his '^instinct dv told him they could 

never ally themselves with lilieral ]jriuciplc.s, or unite with that 
new order of society which, though dating from the lievolution, 
had aetjuired in five-and-twenty years a haif-jucseviptive riglit. 
They and their followers came in to take 2)ossessi()n, and it 
was impossible they could unite with what was in jiossession. 
During the whole reign of the -hereditary Dourliou dynasty, 
Dth'angcr was in oj)j)Osition ; representing the Jiatural senti- 
ments of the ncAV Frenchman, he could not bear the natural 
tendency of the ruling pow'or to the half-forgotten }.)raclices of 
old France. TJie legitimate Dourbonrf Avere by their ]K)sitiori 
the chieftains of the party advocating their right by birth ; 
they could not bo the kings of a people ; and the poet of the 
Ijoople was against them. After the genius of Napoleon, all 
other governing minds Avould seem tame and contracted : and 
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Charles X was not a man to diminish the inevitable feeling. 
Beranger despised him. As the poet warred with the weapons 
of poetry, the Government retorted with the penalties of state. 
He was turned out of his petty clerkship, lie was twice im- 
prisoned ; l)ut these things only increased his popularity ; and a 
firm and genial mind, so far from being moved, sang songs at 
La Force itself. The Revolution of 1830 was willing to make 
his fortune. “ Je Tai traitee,^" he says, comme une puissance 
qui peut avoir des caprices auxquels il faut etre en mesure de 
resister. Tons ou pre^que tous mes amis out passe au ministere : 
?en ai nieme encore iiii ou deux qui restent suspendus ii ce 
mat de (iocagno. Je mo plais a croirc qu'ils y sont accroohes 
par la basque, inalgre les efforts qu'ils font pour desefendre. 
J'aurais done pu avoir part a la djstriI>utioii des einplois. 
Mallieureusemcnt jc n’ai pas Tamonr des sinecures, et tout tra- 
vail oblige invest devenu insupportable, hors jjeut-etre encore 
celui (r<ixpeditIonnaire. Des medisants out }>nUcndu que jc 
faisais de la vertu. Fi done 1 je foisais de la paressc. Oe 
defaut ni a tenu lieu de bien des qualites ; aussi je le rccom- 
maride a beauooup de n(»s hoiincdes gens. 11 expose pourtant 
il do singuliers rc]>rocIies. CVs:t u cett(i paresse si douce, que 
des censeurs rigides out attrib^e rcloigucment oil jc me suis 
lenu de ecnx de mes liouorables amis <}U)| out cu le rnallicur 
daiTiver au pouvoir. Faisant troji d’lionneur :i co qu’ils veii- 
lent bien ap])eler ma Ixnaie tete, et oubliant tro}) combien il y 
a loin du simple ]jon sens a la science des gruudes affaires, ces 
censeurs prtq,emleut (jue mes conseils enssent eclaire plus dun 
miiiistre, A les eii croire, tapi derricre le fuutcuil de velours 
de nos homrnes dVtat, j'aurais conjure les vcnls, dissipe les 
orages, ct fait nager la France dans un ocean <le didiccs. Isous 
aurions tous Jo la liberty h revendre ou j)lutdt a donner, car 
nous aVm savons pas lueii encore le prix. Fli : iiiessieurs mes 
deux, ou trois amis, <^ui proiiez \in chansoniiier pour liii magicicu, 
ou ne Yous a done pas dit que le j)oinu)ir cst une cdoolie (pii 
empeche coux (pii la. mettcut on branlc d ’entendre amain autre 
son ? Sans douto des ministres consiiltent que]((uefois ceux 
qu'ils out sous la main : coiisultcr cst un moycn de parlor de 
Boi (ju’on udglige raremont. ]\1ais il ne suflirait ])as do consiilter 
de Ijojino foi des gens qui conseillcraieut de lueme. Il faudrait 
encore executor : ceci est la part du caraetiTC. Les intentions 
les jdus pures, lo pairiotisme le plus eclaire ne le donneiii pas 
toujours. Qui n a vu de hauls personnages quitter un donneur 
d’avis avec une peiisec courageuse, ct, rinstaiit d’apres, 7'evenir 
vers lui, do jene sais quel lieu de fascination, avec r'enbarras 
(Fun dementi donu6 aux resolutions les jdUxS sages ? Oh ! 
disent-ils, nous n’y serons plus repris ! quelle galore ! Lc plus 
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Ixontteujc ajoute : JeToadraiabiaiaii^TOurSim^placel Qiuuui 
xm miiuatre dii cek, 807 « 2 i sAr 4b u n*$> pins la fgte b Itti. Oe- 
Itendant il en est aii, mais tm, setil, g^ui, sane avoir perdn la 
tSte, a T4^t4 souvaat ce mbt do la meifieure foi da monde ; 
abssi ne radressait-il jamais b ua ami.” 

The statesman allndod to in the last paragraph is Manuel, 
his intimate friend, from 'whom he declares he could never have 
been separated, but vrhose death prevented his obtaining poll'' 
tieal henoura Kobody con road the above passage without 
feeling its tone of political sense. An enthusiasm for, yet half 
distrust of, the Revolution of July seems as sound a sentiment 
as could be looked for even in the most sensible contemporary. 
What he has thought of the present dynasty we do not know. 
He probably has as little concurred in the silly encomiums of 
its mere partisans«d:s in the wild execrations of its disappointed 
enemiea His opinion could not have been either that of the 
English who ^ited Louis Napoleon in 1856, or of those who 
despised him in 1851 The political fortunes of France during 
the last ten years must have been a painful scene of observa- 
tion to one who remembered the taking of the Bastilla ’J.{ 
there be such a thing as failure in the world, this looks like it. 

Although we are •very fat from thinking that Beranger's 
claims on posteii^ are founued'on his having utilised his 
talent in favour of liberty, it is very natural that he should 
thinly on half-think himself that it js so His power over the 
multitude must have given him great pleasure ; it is something 
to be able to write mottoes for a revolution , to write words for 
people to use, and hear people use those words. The same sort 
of pleasure which Horace derived from his nearness to the 
centre of great action, Boranger has derived from the power 
which his thorough sympathy with his countrymen has given 
him over them. A political satire may be ephemeral f^jom the 
rapid oblivion of its circumstances; but it is not unnatural 
that the author, inevitably proud of its effect, may consider it 
of higher worth than mere verses* of society. 

This shrewd sense gives a solidity to the verses of Beranger 
which the social and amusidg sort of poetr/ commonly wants ; 
but nothing can redeem it from the reproach of wanting 
thought This is inevitable in such literature ; as it professes 
to delineate for us the light essence of a fugitive world, it can- 
not be expected to dwell on those deep and eternal princiides 
on which that world is based. It ignores them as light talk 
ignores them. The most opposite thing to the poetry of society 
is the poetry of inspiration. There exists, of course, a kind pf 
imagination which detects the secrets of ^he universe — which. 
ffUs us someHmee with dread, sometimes with hope — which 
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awakens the Bxmli wkicli makes j^ui^ tke leeSngSi which 

E lains nature, reYeals w)iat is above nattire^chartens^^'the fleej^ 
eart of matt" Our senses teach us what Ae world is i our in-* 
tuitions where it is. We see the blue and gold qf the worldj, 
its lively amusements, its gorgeous if superficial splendour, its 
currents of men 5 we feel its light spirits, we enjoy its happi- 
ness ; we enjoy it, and we are puzzled. What is the object of aH 
this? Why do we do all this ? What is the universe for f Such 
a book as B 4 ranger suggests this difficulty in its strongest form, 
ft embodies the essence of all that pleasure-loving, pleasure* 
giving, unaccountable world in which men spend their lives,— 
which they are compelled to live in, but whicn the moment yon 
get out of it seems so odd that you can hardlj Relieve it is 
real. On this account, as we were saying before, there is no 
book the impression of which varies so much in different moods 
of mind Sometimes no reading is so pleasant ; at others you 
half-despise the idea of it and half-hate , it seems to sum up and 
make clear the littleness of your own nature. Few can bear the 
theory of their amusements , it is essential to the pride of man 
to believ^that he is industrioub. Wo are irritated at literary 
laughter, and wroth at printed mirth. We turn angrily away 
to that higher i>oetry which gives the outline within which all 
tlicse light colours are painted. From the capital of levity, and 
its self-amusing crowds, from the Oilastic vaudeville ^nd the 
grinning actors, from chansons and — we turn away^to the 

solemn nature, tu the blue o'v er-arcliing sky : the one remains, 
the many pass ; no number of seasons impairs the bloom of 
those hues, they are as soft to-morrow as to-'day. The im- 
measurable depth folds us in. ‘^Eternity,'' as the original 
thinker said, is everlasting We breathe a deep breath. And 
perhaps we have higher moments. We comprehend the ‘^unin- 
telligiufe world f w e see into “ the life 01 things we fancy 
we know whence we come and whither we go ; words we have 
rejieated for years have a meaning for the first time ; texts of 

old Scripture seem to apply to ms. And — and — Mr. 

Thackeray would siiy, You come back into thg town, and order 
dinner at a restaurant^ and read Stranger once more. 

And though this is true — though the author of Le Dieu des 
Bonnes Oens has certainly uo claim to be called a profound 
divine — ^though we do not find in him any proper expression, 
scarcely any momentary recognition, of those intuitions which 
explain in a measure the scheme and idea of things, and form 
the back-thought and inner structure of such minds as ours , — hU 
sefise and sympathy with the people enable him^ perhaps com-* 
him, to delineate those ftseatial conditions which cons^ 
tute the structure of exterior life, and determine with inevit- 



able certainty tbe edimatoi 1ii|) persone. He hae 

no call to deal with beaten or ibe ibiir^ae, bat be knows tbe 
earth ; he is restricted to the bxHjadaxies of thae, but be undf!I^• 
Btsuids time He has extended bis delineations beyond trbat in 
this country would be. considered correct ; Zes Vinq Eta-ges can 
scarcely bo quoted here; but a perhaps higher example of the 
same kind oi brt may be so : 


“Ze Yieuw Vagahond. 

I>.in6 ce foss<S cessons de vivre. 

finis vieux, iufimie et las. 
lies passants vont dire : II cst ivi'e. 
<^ant mieiix ! ils iie me plaindront pas. 
J’en Tois qui detournent la t^te ; 
D^autres me jcttent quelques sous. 
CouJ’ez vitc ; allez a la fete. 

Vieux vagabond, je puis mouidr sans vous. 

Oui, je meurs ici do vicillesse, 

Parce qu’on ne meurfc pas do faim. 
J’€sp6rais voir de ina detrosse 
L’hOpittil adoucir la fin. 

Mais tout cst pleiii dans chaque hospice, 
Taut pou])le cst infortune. 

La ruo, htdas ! fut ma nourrice. 

Vieux vagabond, mourons ou je suisne. 

Aux artisans, dans mou jeune ago, 

J’ai dit; Qii’on lu’enseigne un metier. 
Va, nous n’avouB pas trop d’ouvrage, 

* Kepondaient-ils, va meudier. 

Kichos, qui medisiez: Travaille, 

J’eus bieu des os de vos repas ; 

•I’ai bien dorini sur votre paille. 

Vieux vagabond, je ne vous maudis pas. 

J’aurais pu voler, moi, pauvre honimc; 
Mais non : rnieux vautiifeendre la main, 
Au plus, j’ai d6rob4 la pomm© 

Qui mfirit au bord du chemin. 
Viii^fois pourtaitft ou me verrouille^" 
Bans Ics cacbOts, de par le roi. 

Be mon seul bien on me depouille. 
Vieux vagabond, le soleil est ^ moi. 

Le pauvre a-t-il une patrie ? 

Qu© me font vos viiis et vos bl6s, 

Votre gloire et votre Industrie, 

Jit vos. orateurs assembles ? 

Bans vos murs ou verts h ses armes, 
Lorsque Teferanger s’cngmssait. 

Comm© un sot j*ai vers^ les larmes. 
Vieux vagabond, sa main me nouriissait.. 
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Coinme m insecte fait pour luiiru, 

Homiueeu que ne m’^orasiez-voue ? 

Ah! plurat vous deviez mlnetruire ^ 

A travailler au bion de tons. 

His k Tabri du vent oontrairea 
Le ver f4t devenu fcwou ; 

Je vous aurais ch^ris en fo^re. 

Vieux vagabond, je meui« voire ennemi.’* 

Patlios in such a song as this enters into poetry. We sym- 
pathise with the essential lot of man. Poems of this kind are 
doubtless rare in l}<5ranger. His commoner style is lighter and 
more cheerful ; but no poet who has painted so well the light 
effervescence of light society can, when he likes, paint so well 
the solid stubborn forms with which it is encompassed. The 
genial linn sense of a large mind sees and comprehends all of 
human life which lies within the sphere of sense. He is an 
epicuiean, as all merely sen«!ible men by inevitable consequence 
are ; and as an epicurean, he prefers to deal with the bUp^ficial 
and gay forms of life ; but he can deal with others when he 
chooses to be serious. Indeed, there is no melancholy like the 
melancholy of the ejiicurcan. He is alive to the fixed condi- 
tions of earth, but not to that which is above earth. He muses 
on the temporary, as such ; he admits the skeleton, but not the 
soul. It is wonderful that Berangcr is so Aeerful as lie is. 

We may conclude as we began. In all his works, in l}Tics 
of levity, of ])()litic&, of worldly reflection, — Beraiiger, if he had 
not a sinsrle olyect, has attained a uniform result. He has 
given us an idea of the essential French character, such as we 
fancy it must be, but can never for ourselves hope to sec that 
it is. We understand the nice tact, the quick intcIHfircnce, the 
gay precision; the essence of the drama wo know — the spirit of 
what we have seen. We know liis feeling : 

“ J’airne qu’un Uus'^e soit Russe, 

Et qu’uii Anglais soit Anglais ; 

8i I’on eist Prussicn en Prusso, 
lin Fiance soyons Fran^ais.’* 

He has acted accordingly : he has delineated to us the essen- 
tial Frenchman. 
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[ Amt. IX.— the MILITARY REVOLT IN INBIA. / 

Papers relatim to the Mutinies in the I3mi Indies. Presented Jy 
Qoynmand of her Majesty to hoth Houses of Parliament. 1857 • 
Supplement to ditto. 1857. 

The papers placed, at the head of this article relate to a mutiny 
which — if the numerical s1;rcngth of the troops implicated, the 
horrors and barbarity ofsthe attendant circumstances, the loss 
of property occasioned, the size and population of the territory 
reduced to anarchy, the vastness of the interests imperilled, bo 
all considered .together— must appear to be the most melan- 
choly and extensive in the history, not only of our own, but 
perhaps also of anjr other country. We hope to show that it 
was as unprovoked and unreasonable as it was unexpected ; 
and #6 anticipate that, under Providence, its repression will 
be as signal as its ramifications have been wide-spread. The 
fame of these events has been noised abroad, not only in Great 
Britain, but also on the Continent of Europe, While some of 
our continental neighbours indulge the belief that now we must 
lose India; that, as.' usual, we never appreciate the magnitude 
of disasters to which we ought to succumb, but do not ; that 
such an assault ought to have driven us out of India into the 
sea, only it has not, — our Anglo-Saxon brethren across the 
Atlantic, themselves a conquering race, are the most ready to 
sympatliise in our difficulties, and confide in our resources. 
With a scattered foreign empire like ours, we might have ex- 
pected that share of disaster which has indeed actually befallen 
us. We have had Canada in a formidable revolt ; the West 
Indies torn by dissensions between black and white races ; our 
Cape colonies devastated by Caffre warfare ; we have even had 
reverses in India, such as the loss of a British army in the 
passes of Cabul, and mutinies, such as those in the Madras 
Presidency ; — but never since the day when the North- American 
colonies were severed from the British empire has our foreign 
dominion been threatened with such a danger as that under 
discussion. While the great heart of Britaing[s now heaving 
with sorrow, now beating high with resolution ; while countless 
families are mourning the death, or trembling for the fate, of 
friends and relatives, — we will essay to analyse the circumstances 
of this military revolt in India. Such an analysis must be more 
or less iraperfec*^ because in the confusion and excitement of 
events information must often be incomplete, and distance pre- 
cludes the verification of any points that may be obscure. It 
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is like writing the account of a battle while the p^erception is 
still perplexed by the shock of combat, the gloom of the atmo- 
sphere, and the cries of the wounded. But as the subject ge- 
nerally commands such an immediate and painful interest, w’^e 
will endeavour to discuss, firstly, the extent and probable pro- 
jects of this mutiny ; secondly, its character, origin, and 
causes ; thirdly, the measures for present suppression and fu- 
ture security. 

And in undertaking this task, we must beg our readers to 
remember that the character of the natives of India whose 
conduct is to be discussed constitute as compared with our 
British standard, the very antipodes oi the moral world. Only 
by long experience can it be known at all. Viewed from many 
aspects, they may appear mild, respectful, temperate, quiet, or- 
derly, confiding, kind, charitable, and sometimes really suscep- 
tible of gratitude and fidelity. But, on tlm other hand, they 
have many opposite phases of character. They have been com- 
pared to the Indian tiger, that, often so stealthy and r§||ring, 
can yet spring so high. But the analogy will not cntirel^old 
good ; for they will spring, not like the tiger upon the ranks 
of surrounding foes, but upon helpless and beaten victims. 
They may rather be likened to the tame ourang-outang in 
Paris, who, liappening to escape from its keeper, seized a razor, 
and, madly thirsting for blood, slew several spectators. They 
are credulous in the extreme ; 'and the more unreasonable the 
thing to be believed, the more implicit their faith. With 
blood heated by a scorching climate, they have a temperament 
subject to the most fitful impulses and to the strangest in- 
consistencies. Their evil passion may often be dormant ; but 
if it be wakened, they are bitterly malignant Instances some- 
times occur in which even converts to Christianity will, when 
disputing with each other, iljrotv olf their Cliristian habits for 
the nonce and evince a truly native maliciousness. It were 
needless to repeat what is so well knoAVu regarding their innate 
tendency to dissimulation. And, with all their mildness, they 
are in some respects cruel and even bloody : witness many of, 
their religious rites, 'witness the sacrifice of daughters to save 
the expense of dowTy, the drowning or the choking of aged or 
dying persons hi the water of the Ganges, the strangling of per- 
sons by Thug^e# merely to rob them with more security, the 
habitual murder of children for the sake of their silver bracelets, 
and the like. Tliey will generally “ hit a man when he is dowm.'^ 
In our Indian campaigns, thei*e are after every battle stories of 
the throats of our wounded soldiers being cut^by the natirie. 
enemy. Whenever European officers have been killed, their 
corpses have been maltreated, as in the case of Macnaghten wd 
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Buriiies nt^labnl, i>,giiew a*nd Anderson at Jtfooltan. On 
tibie whole, persons thoroughlj acquainted with the natives would 
have anticipated, that if by any chance a general mutiny were 
to break out, it would oe accompanied in some cases with bar- 
barous insolence and wild atrocity. Nor is this revolt alto- 
gether without precedent in kind, though never equalled in 
degree. There is much historical coincidence between the pre- 
sent revolt and the mutiny of Vellore in 1806. Then as now 
the sepoys believed that it was intended, by breaking through 
their caste, to bring them ultimately to Christianity. Then as 
now they designed to murder all Europeans, and to set up a Mo- 
hammedan pensioner of tlie British as king in their room. Then 
as now the officers, unable to believe in the treachery of their 
men, were startled by an outbreak threatening the stability of 
our power. The only diliercnce was this, that the Madras 
authorities of thaij day in«^istcd on the trimming of the beard 
and moustache, tne obliteration of caste marks, and the new 
turlm, despite the objections of the men ; Avhereas the Indian 
go\<5miient of the present day withdrew the olmoxious jart- 
ridges as soon as objections ^vere raised. 

Firstly, then, as to the extent and probable ])rospects of the 
mtitiny. The prelude of the tempest, the “little black cloud 
no bigger than a ^uiaii’s hand"' rose above the horizon -when, 
in January last, certain seiws in the school for musketry 
instruction atl)um-I)um, near Calcutta, objected that the cart- 
ridges issued for practice with the Enfield rifle had been dipped 
in grease of bullocks and pigs. Soon afterwards murmunugs, 
secret incendiary flroo, and other indications of a mutinous 
spirit, became ajiparent among the native Infantry at Barrack- 
pore, also close to the capital; without, however, any overt 
manilcstation on their part Suspicion also attached to the 
native ])ortiQn of the garrison of ^’ort William itself. The In- 
dian government promptly withdrew the cartridges which had 
been greased in an objectionable manner; but then objections 
wore raised to the glazed jiaper of which the cartridges ivere 
made; and soon it a]>peared that, somehow or other, the minds 
of the native soldiery round Calcutta had become possessed with 
the idea tliat the British Government, by inducing or compel- 
ling them to use partridges impregnated with grease of certain 
animals, intended to compromise them irretrievably with the 
ceremonial rules of their own religions, and thus de-Indtanis* 
ifig them, to pave the way for their conversion to Christianity. 
Towards the end of February, the 19th Regiment of Native 
infantry (at Berhampore near Moorshedabad, which, as our 
readers know, is about 120 miles north of Calcutta) refused 
to take certain cartridges, although the said cartridges were, 



in fact, quite ttnobjectionable even to ikem ; asi'd tSren broke 
out into Tioleut resistance against their officers; thonj^ 
no blood was shed, and the men were after some difficulty^ 
brought back to order* For this offence, in which the whole 
corps^native officers, rank and file — more or less participated, 
the regiment was inarched doivn to Barrackpore and there dis- 
banded. About the end of March, a murderous assault Was 
made on the adjutant of the 34th lleginieut at Barrackpore by* 
a sepoy of that regiment; and shortly afterwards it became 
necessary to disband the seven coin]ianies of the regiment then 
at Barrackpore, the remaining three ^^npanies* being el^^cwhere. 
It was justly believed that this S4th were originators of the 
mutinous indications in the 19th and other corps. During 
April there were several isolated instances of mutiny in other 
corps in and near Calcutta, 

Lp to this point, however, tlie disease had shown itself only 
among the native tioop^ in Loiver Bengal- there was reason 
to liope that it would not spread further, and that it wight 
pass off as many such dfairs had passed off before. But these 
were but tlie accessory symptoms of a disease rapidly gathering 
strength, and about to break out with alarming intensity in 
another part of the body-politic. For in the beginning of May, 
at Meerut in Upper India, distant about a thousand miles from 
the fec'^ne of llie firi>t mutinies, th(3 3d Uegimeiit*^of Native Re- 
gular (Javalry refused to fire their cartridges, and sonic eighty or 
ninety of tlie iccusaiits were imprisoned in the gaol of that 
place. Very shortly afterwards, on the evening of Sunday 1 0th 
of May, the 3d Cavalry and two regiments of native infantry 
rose up in oj>en mutiny, released the j>risoners from gaol, burned 
many European houses and other buildings, murdered many 
ofiicers, ladies, chiUron, and other Euro]>eans, and after having 
been driven out of the cantonments by the European infantry 
Stationed there, and pursued for a short distance by the Buro^* 
pean cavalry, niado good tlieir escajie during*the night to Delhi, 
about forty^milcs off. Arriving at Delhi the next moiming, they 
were immediately joined by three native infantry regiments 
stationed there. This band of mutineers, no European force 
being at the place to oppose them, then murdered all Euro- 
peans, civil or military, on whom they coulAIay hands, without 
any mercy to age or sex ; burnt the cantonments; seized the 

S ms defended by native artillerymen only ; got possession of 
e magazines, the largest jn U]>per India, including some Wo 
hundred guns in store (except that portion of them which 
most gallantly destroyed by the officer in charge, Lieuteimit 
Willoughby) ; occupied the city, with its fortifications; drew forth 
from his palace the descendant of the Moguls, a pensioner of 



tlie GoTernment, and p^oclaiined him king* Vigoroha 

moasures were immediately taken by the British authorities; 
The European iri£antry reserve in the Himalayan hills aboVe 
Umballa, about a hundred miles to the north-west of Delhi, 
were ordered to the seene of mutiny ; some European cavalry 
from Umballa and Meerut, some European infantiy from Mee- 
rut, and some Punjabee troops were to form the attacking force. 
The native infantry at Agra, the seat of the government of the 
^ north-west provinces, and about ninety miles from Delhi, were 
paraded before the lieutenant-governor, Honourable J. Colvin, 
and evinced a loyal spir® The other stations in Upper India,’ 
and the mass of the poj^ation every where, were quiet. The 
Eajah of Gwalior, and the native states near Agra, declared 
their fidelity, and offered their contingents. The Sikh states 
to the west of Delhi rendered active assistance against the mu- 
tineers. But it soon became evident that the mutinies would 
.spread; especially as some days, perh|ips a fortnight and up- 
wards, ^ would elapse before the British force could appear be- 
fore Delhi. The native infantry occupying small stations near 
Delhi and Meerut were among the first to join the mutineers, 
plundering treasuries, but sparing European life. The Agra 
troops, which at first liad protested their loyalty, soon became 
disaffected, were orly restrained by the presence of a Euro- 
•eun regimcnkfroin repeating at Agra the scenes of Meerut and 
elhi, and were then compelled to lay down their arms ; but 
nearly all deserted afterwards. Soon after this, Agra was se- 
riously threatened by a powerful body of mutineers from Nee- 
much in Central India. Their attack was warded-off* ])y a 
counter-assault upon them by the European force, carried out 
in the most gallant style, and they proceeded onwards to Delhi ; 
having first, however, Succeeded in burning the station, and 
com]>elling the British residents, officers, and troops, to retire 
within the fortress, previously prepared for resistance. During 
tlie end of May and beginning of June the native troops rose 
at Cawnpore, on the Lucknow frontier ; at Allahabad, at the 
junction of the Ganges and Jumna ; at Benares, on tlie Ganges ; 
but all these important places, after severe struggles, re- 
mained in possession of the British authorities, with a scanty 
European force. At Cawnpore, however, the mutineers were 
strengthened by the accession of a Mahratta chief called 
Nona Sahib, a pensioner of the British, son of the late Peish- 
wah, and located in that vicinity; the garrison, after a gal- 
Ifimt defence under Sir Hugh Wheeler, who ^ was killed in a 
smie, was starved into capitulation ; and in violation of sworn 
promises, the whole number, inclusive of women and children, 
were massacred. About the same time a band of fugitives 
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|i|Qm Futtelagurh^ .a detiwshed statioii ta: this Bdriih,. ate 
murdered, so tte the victims at Cawupore numbered about 
one thousand person^ of all ranks^ ages, and sexes* , A strong 
column under Brigadier-Creneral Havelock, sent to relieve Oai/im- 

{ )ore, arrived a fe;w days afterwards ; and though unhappily too 
ate for that purpose, yet defeated the rebels in several most 
brilliant actions, and re-occupied^ tho station Benares has now 
again been threatened by fresh mutineers from the south, Tlie 
mutiny, of course, extended to the detached troops at the smaller 
stations grouped round these central stations. Many Europeans 
of all ages and sexe^s were murdered, ^4|ad the British function- 
aries in the interior were obliged to fly their posts. In Rohil- 
cund the native troops, after some hesitation, broke out into 
mutiny, slaughtering many officers and their families. In the 
Saugor and Ncrbudda territories, now belonging to the north- 
west provinces, and situate to the south of Agra, the native 
troops mutinied at the several stations, about six in number, in 
many cases murdering officers; but the authorities have man- 
aged to maintain themselves at several of the principal posts, 
though petty local chiefs are raising disturbances. Thus the na- 
tive army cantoned all over the north-west provinces mutinied 
in the worst ]>ossible manner; and consequently the civil admi- 
nistration was first interrupted and then utterly paralysed. All 
tliis time the siege of Delhi was dragging on ; the mutineers fast 
gathering strength by numerous additions from other stations, 
and constantly making sorties upon the besiegers, but uniformly 
repulsed with heavy loss. The latest advices do not give any 
immediate hope of its fall. 

As might be expected, the disturljance spread to the newly- 
annexed province of Oude, surroimded on throe sides by the 
north-west provinces. Indeed, so earlf as April one of the 
local corps there had mutinied, and had been promptly dis- 
banded l>y the chief commissioner, Sir H. Lawrence. But now 
the regular sepoy regiments at Lucknow partially mutinied ; 
the mutineers were drjven out, and the station preserved by a 
European regiment. But soon the sepoy regiments in the inte- 
rior,. and all the local corps, mutinied ; and at last Sir Henry 
Lawrence, beleaguered in his own capital, died of a wound 
received in a sortie, but not till he had made the most admir- 
able exertions for the preservation of the post. He has left 
behind- him memories endeared to thousands, and has nobly 
closed a career of distinguished service that will long be re- 
membered in India. Unless General Havelock can succeed 
bringing relief from Cawnpore, which seems still uncertain, tSe 
position of Lucknow is becoming critical . 

* In the Punjab territories, extending from the Delhi frontier 
to Aflfehanistan, there was a large force of regular sepoys, who 
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woue sm« to be lujtuated by th-e same ianpulses as 4bt)se of 
the aortli-wefit provinces. But fortonately there existed in 
the newly-conquered territory a large proportion, of European 
troops, and a fine body, of local troops widely differing in race 
and character from the seMys of the line. Here also the 
sepoys were of a separate-, class from the people; whereas in 
the north-west provinces they were of the same class. ' Fero- 
zepore was the scene of the first outbreak. The native in- 
fantry partially mutinied ; but the mutineers were driven away 
by Euiopean infantry and native cavalry. At Jullundur the 
native infantry and cavlilry mutinied, and were also repulsed. 
The sepoys in garrison at Philour, an important post on the Sut- 
lej, mutinied ; and the fort was occupied by Europeans. In the 
Pesbawur Valley one sepoy regiment mutinied; but they were 
forthwith attacked by Europeans, the mutineers being slain, 
taken prisoners, or dispersed. It soon became necessary to dis- 
arm the other sepoy regiments at Peshawur itself. At tiahore 
and Mooltan the sepoy corps were disarmed with promptitude 
and secrecy. The same measure was adopted at other places. At 
Jheluin and llawul Pindee, resistance was olTered by the sepoys 
when their arms were taken from them. At Sealkot, the native 
troops mutinied in tlie absence of a European regiment, and 
destiwod the cant*.mmejnit, killing a feAV officers ; but the majo- 
rity of the Europeans saved themselves in the fort, and the 
mutineers sluutly afterwards, wdien marching away, were inter- 
cepted, utterly routed, and most of them ultimately taken 
prisoners. Local levies have been raised to supply the places 
of the disarmed regular regiments and of the irregular regi- 
ments sent to join the attacking force at Delhi. All the im- 
portant fortified plac^ have been garrisoned by European in- 
fantry and artillery. The mass of the population have evinced 
a spirit, not only of passive allegiance, but also of loyal service. 
There has been little loss of European life. Lritish authority 
IkS maintained, and the civil administration conducted as usual 
The measures adopted by the chief commissioner, Sir John Law*- 
rence, and his officers, ajid by the military authorities, have 
obtained the confidence of the FiUropean residents, and have 
elicited the warm commendations of the Indian and the home 
governments. 

Tlie native princes whose states adjoin the disturbed dis- 
tricts have theiimlves behaved for the most part with fidelity; 
but in some instances their troops have rebelled both against 
Hiem and us. The Gw^alior contingent has gone over bodily to 
the mutineers, though the king himself is held to bo trust- 
worthy. The ‘same is to be said of several minor states south 
of Agra. The large cluster of Rajpoot states in Rajasthan 
proper have\emained steady under the vigorous supervision of 
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Colonel George Lawrenoer Of tk€ two gsreSii Mateatta chiefr, 
Hdkar is faithful, but his troops have ^mutinied against him 
and the British resident; Scindia is believed to be stanck 
(There was an attempted mutiny in a section of the Hydrabad 
troops at Aurungabad, which has, however, been suppressed. The 
troops of the Sikh states be 3 ^>nd the Delhi frontier continued to 
render active and valuable aid. The hill chiefs on, the north and 
north-west frontier have behaved well The Cashmeer prince 
has been active in arresting mutineers flying to his territory, 
Jung Behadur from Nepal has sent troops to relieve Lucknow, 
In the Bengal division of the pre^ency, styled the Louver 
Provinces, in contradistinction to the Upper or North-West 
Provinces, there has been no regular outbreak beyond the dis- 
turbance that originally arose near Calcutta ; but it has been 
necessary to disarm all the native regular infantry round the 
capital and at Barrackporc. But Behar, the northern province 
of the l^engal government, and adjoining the north-west pro- 
vinces, has been thrown into disorder by the mutiny of the 
troops at its principal station, Dinaporc ; and of the surround^ 
ing stations, one has fallen and others must probably fall. 

' The Madras and Bombay presidencies are as yet undis- 
turbed; but one Bombay regiment at Kolapore, in the Mahratta 
country, near Central India, has partially Autinied, and there 
is rumour of disturbances in Dluirwar. These risings are the 
more dangerous that they occur at a completely point, far 
down the Malabar coast, and liir from the districts hitlicrto in- 
fected. This mutiny has ap])areiitly been suppressed ; but some 
other regiments are believed to'^havc been implicated more or 
less, and plots liave been discovered. 

We liavc endeavoured, without exaggeration, and yet with- 
out diminishing aught from the full trutli, to recount Succinctly 
the main j^oiiits in tliis sad history. God grant that tlie narrative 
may stop here ! But, in order to counteract a dangerous disaster, 
we must look it fully in the face. Now the proportions of this 
disaster can only be estimated by considering the exact limits 
of the mutiny, and the existing state of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, so far as these ])oiiits can at present be elucidated. It 
is seen that the mutiny has spread tliroughout the regular 
native army of the Bengal presidency in its three main divi- 
sions (that is to say, the loAver j)rovinces, the north-west -pro- 
vinces, and the Punjab), the province of Oude, aJid several of 
the native states in Central India. It has extended to the 
'senge of the boundaries of the Madras and Bombay pr^i^ 
dencies, and cannot well proceed farther in that direction with- 
put crossing them ; at one point, indeed, it actually crossed the 
Bombay frontier. When the telegraph wires ariifiounced the 
message that the Bengal arm| had ceased to exist, it meant 
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that some eighty thousand disciplined sepoys, inclusive of in- 
fantry, regular cavalry, and native artillery, and besides this a 
large body of irregular horse, some local infantry, and many 
native contingents, had, in one way and another, been lost to 
the Indian government. . Of these, not less than thirty, perhaps 
forty, thousand were arrayed in arms in diflFerent places against 
the British. While civil administration was still sustained in 
the lower provinces and the Punjab, it had been temporarily 
swept away in most districts of the north-west provinces, inclu- 
sive of Saugur and Nerbudda territories, and Oude. Now these 
provinces have been truly considered the finest portion of the 
British empire in the East. They consist of a fertile plain stretch- 
ing from the base of the Himalayas to the mountainous region 
of Central India, and arc watered by the Ganges and its many 
splendid tributaries. Favoured by nature, they are inhabited 
by races which, possessing the good qualities common to other 
Indian tribes, have a vigorous manliness superior to that of 
any. The population is denser than that of any large country 
in Europe, averaging 400 souls to the sf^uare mile. About 
three quarters of the entire surface is richly cultivated. Through 
this region runs the highway by land and water of the com- 
merce l)etween Upper India and the port of Calcutta, and be- 
tween Central Asfa and Europe. Here chiefly has been the 
scene of those administrative improvements which have so often 
servedias cheval-de-bataille to the East India Company in con- 
tests with its political opponents. Here are most of those pub- 
lic works, those canals, roads, and bridges, that might almost 
satisfy the India lieform Assdciation. Here have been created 
those equitable settlements of the land-tax, those proprietary 
rights, tliat nice adjustment of tenures, that might even claim 
tVe approval of tlie Manchester men. The entire tract contains 
more than 40,000,000 of inhabitants, and pays an annual reve- 
nue of more than (),000,000t sterling. Under native regime 
these territories, under the name of Hindostan,'' were re- 
garded as the empress province of the Peninsula; the chosen 
seat of coiKjucring dynasties. Under British rule, special care 
has been given them, and they have been often styled the 
model government and tliett old prestige has attached to 
them to this day. Alas, that of all provinces, time sliould be 
distracted and harassed from end to end. And what if the 
same fate shall befall — if, indeed, it has not already befallen — 
Bcliar, the Garden of India/' the great district for indigo, 
sugar, and, above all, for opium ; being, indeed, the principal 
source of the opium revenue ? For the truth cannot be dis- 
guised, that we now hold these provinces on a tenure scarcely 
better than that by which the French troops held Spain during 
the Peninsular war. Certain central stations are forcibly held 
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by EuropeaB troops, aueh as Agra, Meerut,i Ckwnpore, Alla- 
habad, Benares, Lucknow, and Binapore. Even at these placea 
we have no real control over the districts, but only over ,the 
stations and cantonments. It is to be feared that all the other 
districts (neariy fifty in number for all the provinces con- 
cerned) must have been entirely deserted by British officials. 
With the exception of the above places, all the treasuries have 
been plundered ; the treasure therein (though its exact sum 
cannot be known) must have amounted to 1,000,000/. sterling. 
The electric4elegraph wires from station to station have been 
all cut Postal communication reticulating all over the tract 
is utterly interrupted. No revenue, of course, is collected. Pub- 
lic offices have been mostly burnt down ; and with tliem have 
perished the valuable records, which cost so much time, labour, 
and expense, of the landed tenures. The gaols have been broken 
open, and the felonry of Upper India is at large. Murder and 
rapine were fast increasing ; old feuds were reviving ; and the 
framework of society, though not utterly dissolved, was receiving 
many injuries. Internal communication was greatly impeded, 
and commerce by land and water almost stopped for the timff 
And all this mischief was for the most part occasioned by our 
own mutinous soldiery, aided by such a mob and rabble as 
might be collected in any country wlierc or^Jer had once been 
broken througk Delhi itself was in some resj)ects the most 
unlucky place for us that could have been selected as the ren- 
dezvous for rebellion. It was* the spot at or near ’which the 
fate of the Peninsula had been several times decided in battle. 
It had been formerly the seat of several lines of kings, and lat- 
terly of that one empire wliicli had resembled our own in ex- 
tent. It is as rich in noble monuments and edifices as it is 
in historical associations. As an imperial city, the Queen of 
the Korth, it is celebrated among the uatj.ves. And unfor- 
tunately tlie last of the Moguls was there maintained by Bri- 
tish bounty in fhe palace of his ancestors, and served as the 
puppet and nominal chief of a revolt which had not otherwise 
a single name of any eminence connected with it. But there 
was this advantage for us, that fcAv places were better situated 
for the concentration of a European force around it. ' 

The loss of revenue already sustained, amounting probably . 
to six million pounds sterling, must be such as to occasion some 
financial embarrassment to the government. The hindrance of 
commerce and of monetary transactions at the presidency toAvns 
must of course add to the difficulty. Events which have caused 
a falling of the funds in our own capital, must produce a still 
greater effect iff the Indiafc capitals. In the opinion of natives, 
after British rule there is the deluge; and, therefore, if Qom- 
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pany's paper {I e. Government securities) is at all in jeopardy, 
there is nothing lor it but to revert to the one primitive secur- 
ity, namely, to convert every thing one can into silver, and then 
to bury it in the ground till happier times. The Calcutta mar- 
kets are suffering, not only from the stoppage of traflBc in the 
north-west and on the Upper Ganges, — many fleets of boats 
laden with merchandise having shortly after the flisturbiiuces 
fallen a prey to professional robbers, — but also from the alarm 
occasioned by the danger in which' many important products 
arc involved. Several indigo factories belonging to Europeans, 
near Benares, were destroyed. The Mir-zapore factories lower 
down the river were in considerable jeopardy. But what if, 
after tlie mutinies in Beliar, the Tirhoot factories sliould be 
plundered, or the opium d6})6t at Patna should be burnt? or if 
the mutineers should form themselves into marauding bands to 
proceed. southwards and plunder the Bengal factories? Such 
contingencies are formidable t« contemplate. 

Lastly, we must touch, however reluctantly, on the massa- 
cres of the Europeans, — the saddest and worst feature of the 
'Svholc case, for which the only slight consolation that can be 
offered is the contemplation of the fine old British qualities 
which shone forth (*ons])icuously under circumstances of unpa- 
ralleled trial andfcdistress. As many of these atrocities were 
not witnessed by surviving Europeans, we may perhaps hope 
that the tale ol' their horrors has been occasionally exaggerated 
by the native informants. But after making allowances for 
this, the murders of men, wuiiicn, and children have been at- 
tended by circumstances of the most insulting aggravation and 
barl)arous maltreatment. Cases such as that of Colonel Fisher, 
of whose warm devotion to his military duties, and consistent 
attachment to the men of his regiment, we can ourselves speak 
from personal knowledge, seem the most disheartening, if not 
the worst. Born and educated in India, he had ever treated 
the native officers under him more as real/rze/ftfe than as subor- 
dinates. Wc can only trust that he fell by the hand of a stranger, 
but his native officers at all events did. not protect or save 
him. On the other hand, some of the mutinous regiments be- 
haved chivalrously, mountin.g guard over their officers, and pro- 
tecting the ladies and children or conveying them to a place of 
safety. Such ca§es were, however, rare and exceptional. Again, 
some ibw sepoys warned their officers of danger, or protected 
the lives of Europeans at the risk of their own. The native 
domestic servants generally aided their masters faithfully, 
and were doubtless instrumental in saving many lives. Gene- 
rally, too, villagers and zemindars ii#the interior were willing 
to conceal and befriend the fugitives, feeding the hungry, cloth-; 
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ing the naked, and carrying the wounded. Noble instances of 
this sort arc to be met with. The native chiefs and gentry 
have usually behaved with kindness and fidelity to the unhappy 
English. When the final reckoning shall come, while many will 
be punished, there will be not a few to be rewarded. The con- 
duct of the English themselves under such trying circumstances 
has “been in every respect worthy of their country. And what 
higher tribute than that can be paid to their courage and forti- 
tude ? Though sensible generally of the impending danger, they 
} et, at whatever liazard, selected the bold and generous course. 
When the fidelity of the troops might be doubtful, they preferred 
to trust the men as long as possible, relying on moral influence • 
rather than upon precautions dictated by diffidence. They only 
disarmed' the men in the last resort ; and when this was re- 
solved on, it was done with promptitude, spirit, and secrecy. 
As a rule, officials and officers of all classes stood to their posts 
as long us tlierc Avas the least chance or hope, struggling on 
to the last extremity. And it Avas in some degree oAving to 
this pertinacity on the part of the English that so many mur-^ 
dors AA'^cre successfully perpetrated. The superiority of British 
proAvess over the Asiatics has again been demonstrated more 
signally than ever. Handfuls of J3ritisli soldiers repel hun- 
dreds. xVs a single instance of this, avc haA^ only to call to 
mind how three companies of Europeans at Benares, with three 
guns, fairly beat three mutinous regiments. In several eases 
posts of consequence have been held against great odds by 
scanty bauds of Europeans Avitli a fcAV fugitive officials just 
escaped from the volleys of bullets. Often the British tenure 
of iin])ortant jjlaces lias hung upon sncli a thread as the resist- 
ance Avhicli a fcAV invalid soldiers, a feAV officers, and a feAV 
civilians, miglit be able to make. Nevertheless these gallant 
bands liave resisted despite the thirst and heat of a tropical 
summer, despite vigils and hardship, ajid have held their oAvn 
until the arrival of reinforcements.’ HoAA''many instances there 
have been of hairbreadth escapes, of brilliant defences, of de- 
solate wanderings! The conduct of the ladies, too, has been 
such as became En'dishwoinen : they have patiently endured 
the extremes of heat and hardship, beside tending the wound- 
ed ; in some cases they have aided in the Avork of defence, made 
up poArdcr-bags, kc])t Avatch, and even loaded muskets. Wlien 
the del ailed history of this outbreak is Avritten, there Avill be 
much that exceeds the saddcsj romance. 

Having thus described the extent and immediate conse- 
quences of the military reyolt so far as it has gone, we come 
sej:;ondly to tlic consideration of its character, origin, and causes. 

In respect to the character of this affair, the main (fucstion 
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is, "rhether it is a military revolt pv/r et simple; or is it* a 
general popular insurrection ; or is it a mixture of both ? Now 
on this point we need not hesitate to say, that as yet the afFaii' 
has partaken almost entirely of the nature of a military move* 
ment, of a gigantic mutiny. At not one single city has there 
been a popular rising. In the villages the agricultural classes 
have as a mass remained passive in their allegiance to us. The 
predatory tribe of “ Goojurs" has misbehaved, but their chief if 
not sole motive was plunder. The native, commercial commu- 
nity have been openly on our side every where, and at the pre- 
sidency towns have presented loyal addresses. The mischief 
# has in every case been commenced and chiefly carried out by 
the mutineers themselves. Their assistants in the horrid work 
were representatives of no class in the community except the 
criminal class. Such aid could be found by any party who 
should raise a momentarily successful disturbance. So also the 
plunderings in the interior have been carried on by one set of 
natives against another from spite or vice, but not at all out of 
opposition to us, except in some parts of the Saugur and Ner- 
budda territories, where the Boondela tribe appears to be regu- 
larly insurgent. The plundering of merchandise on the G anges 
was nothing more than vulgar robbery. The native gentry 
have been by a gieat majority on our side. The small minority 
of petty insurgent chieftains have been caught and hung. To 
this rule, again, there is the one terrible exception of Nena Sahib. 
The police, and the subordinate civil establishment generally, 
who are almost as numerous as the army, have 7iot turned 
against us, though they seem to have been but weak in helping 
us. There have, indeed, been some few instances of native police- 
officers joining the rebel-mutineers. The puppet-king at Delhi was 
not the head of any party, and he was unprepared to assume the 
functions of mimic royalty. Ever since the capture of Delhi, the 
mass of the civil poj)ulation there seemed to side with us against 
the mutineers. Wc hear of barricadings, of native gentlemen arm- 
ing their retainers, and defending their houses against the sol- 
diery. In Oude, it would appear that some parties of local con- 
sequence near Lucknow, must have coalesced with the mutineers. 
This might have been expected, because in that province there are 
many lawless chieftains, the natural enemies of any government, 
who were perpetually in arms against the late king and his offi- 
cers, and who must dislike our rule in exact proportion as it is 
stronger and better than the former one. In the Punjab, as al- 
ready mentioned, the people hate the mutineers as much as they 
like us. Those acquainted \rith the feelings of the Puujabces, 
loiow that they dislike the Hindostanees^^ of old, and have been 
jcalousiof the employment of these foreigners both under Runject 
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Sing and under tlie British. Nowadays a refiigee sepoy lias no 
chance in the Punjab villages, for the villagers will assuredly give 
him up to be hung. The fighting classes proclaim their willing- 
ness to serve against Delhi (it was the old ambition x£ the Sikhs 
to conquer the imperial city) ; and already the mutirieers have 
tasted the sharpness of the Affghan cimeter and the bayonet of 
the Sikh. So convinced is the phantom-king of their hostility, 
that he has by proclamation invited the faithful to slay the Sikhs. 
Even our old enemies beyond the frontier seem to sympathise 
with us : the Afreedees, near the Kyber pass, instead of assailing 
om border, send ofters of assistance. Again, the defection of so 
many of the contingent troops of native princes stamps stronger 
still the military character of the aflair. A popular rising would 
have in view the establishment of some native dynasty ; then why 
should the troops revolt against the native princes ? It would 
look as if the military class throughout India were resolved to 
coalesce for the destruction of every government, native or fo- 
reign, and to establish one of the praetorian or janissary type. 
Still it cannot be denied that there exists in India a small and 
scattered, but dangerous, class of fanatic conspirators. These per- 
sons, chiefly Mohammedans, even in time of peace -write and talk 
secret treason ; now at Hydrabad in the Deccan, now at Patna 
in Bengal, no-vv at Delhi, now at Pcshawur, ani other places on 
the Punjab frontier. They doubtless seized this tempting occa- 
sion to foment mischief; and they also influenced the native 
press, which is of the worst possible stamp, and which has here- 
tofore been harmless only because it Tvas contemptible. That a 
section of such a press should have abetted any mischief, will not 
be surprising to any one who knew its character; but such a 
section of the press of very limited circulation, joining with a few 
isolated conspirators, malcontents against every thing, can no 
more be taken to i*eprcsent the people of India than the Genoa 
conspirators could be accepted as exponents of the Piedmontese 
against Victor Emmanuel, oj‘ the recent Paris conspirators as 
showing the feeling of the French people against the Emperor. 

Another question will arise, namely, Is this a Hindoo or a Mo- 
hammedan mutiny, or both? is it an infantry or cavalry movement, 
or both? On this point wc may certainly say that, although the 
first overt symptoms came from Hindoos, and although the great 
majority of the mutinous soldiery are Hindoos, yet the Mohamme- 
dans have had their full share; the Mohammedan soldiery have all 
joined. The 3d Cavalry, wliich was among the prime movers of 
the revolt, had many Mohammedans; the rallying point, Delhi, is 
a Mohammedan city. Again, although the movement certainly 
began with the infantry, the cavalry nearly all joined afterwards ; 
and although the irregular differs so much in its con^tution 
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from the regular cavalry, yet \rhcrever the irregulars have been 
raised or recruited in the same provinces as the rest of the army, 
they have, with some bright exceptions, gone over to the muti- 
neers. Tlic mutiny has been general in the Bengal army, ex- 
tending to all tribes and to all arras. 

We have now to discuss the origin of this affair. AVas the 
mutiny the result of a conspiracy, long concerted, deeply planned, 
widely ramified, which had fixed upon Delhi as the place, the 
king as the man, and the summer of 1857 as the time ; and 
which got up the cartridge story as a sham pretext and as a sig- 
nal to warn the conspirators that the occasion w'as ripening? Or 
is it that the affair really did begin with tlic cartridge, withovt any 
previous conspiracy ; that the cartridges gave rise to stories rous- 
ing the suspicions of the array, and causing a seditious correspond- 
ence and combination ; and that while the moii^s minds "were in 
an iiiflaramahle state, a sj)ark was kindled at Meerut which raised 
a flame that soon spread like wild-ffrc to every station? Now at 
the present time it is not c'asy to give a confident answer to these 
questions ; aiul perhaps the entire tnitli may never he known. 
But wc must say, that the existence of any such antecedevt con- 
spiracy as that described is 7iof shown as yei. It is difficiilt to 
prove the negative, that is, the non-oxistenee ; hut, on the other 
hand, what posilWe indication (we will not say proof) is there? 
Has any prisoner or ollu‘r informant revealed any such previous 
plot? Has any corrcsiKmdeneo to this effect been discovered ? 
Did any Englishman ever licar even a rumour of such a conspi- 
racy bifore the affair of the cartridges? Did any one perceive even 
the faintest sign of such a thing? It sc’cms by some persons to 
be assumed, tliat because the mutiny has been a great one, its 
causes and its organisation must bo of commensurate magni- 
tude. Such, indeed, might or might not be the case ; hut we 
hope presently to show that the mutiny may very possibly have 
arisen without such a conspiracy. And again wc ask, beyond 
this mere assumption w'hat evidence is there ? If there w^as a 
prior conspiracy, and the cartridge affair only a pretext, then 
we may ask, w^hy was such pretext reejuired ? A vast army, 
that has made up its mind to murder all the English and 
seize the government, does not want a pretext ; on the con- 
trary, by starting such a pretext some four months before the 
intended outbreak, they would only give the Government 
warning to frustrate the whole thing. 

But although so far challenging the supposition that there 
was a long anterior conspiracy before the cartridge affair, — ^that 
is, before the end of 1856 and beginning of 1857, — we yet see 
little reason to doubt that about this time the cartridge affair 
was followed by several, perhaps many, conspiracies. When 
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the first mutterings of discontent were heard at Barrackpore, 
Crencral Sir J. Hcarscy, an able officer, well acquainted with 
natives, declared his belief that distrust of the cartridges 
was breathed into the minds of the sepoys by parties from 
without The disbanded 19th llcgiment, in the hour of 
their ruin and repentance, declared that such was the case, 
though they would not say who the parties were. When the 
greater part of the 34th Regiment was disbanded, a correspond- 
ence relative to a military rising is said to have been dis- 
covered. During the early months of the present year there was 
a mysterious distribution of cakes from village to village in 
several districts of the north-west, near Delhi, Meerut, and 
Agra. The circumstance attracted much notice, but its mean- 
ing was not discovered. It is now natural to connect it with 
these sad events. The difficulty, however, is, that the cakes 
were distributed among villages that have not risen ; and were 
never seen l)y the soldiery who have. It has been said that' 
about the same time lotus -flowers were distributed among the 
sepoys. This story has not, liowcvcr, been authenticated ;■ and 
it seems certain that the flowers could only have been distri- 
buted partially, if at all. The conduct of the mutineers them- 
selves has been but too often indicative of organised treachery ; 
professions of loyalty were in several instances made by the 
sepoys to their officers for the sole purpose of securing their 
victiiijs more effect ually. Nothing can be worse than these 
cases ; but wc will not reca])itulafcc them. There is not much 
in the manner of the several emtbreaks indicative of a regular 
scheme. They were somewhat desultory and disjointed, instead 
of bursting forth at once, as they should have done i/'they were 
the .result of a previous and general conspiracy. When Delhi 
was taken, tlic soldiery should Inive at once seiTied Allahabad, 
and Benares (to say nothing of other places), instead of delaying 
for three weeks, during which interval the Government could 
send reinforcements. Does not such conduct go far to prove the 
absence of a conspired plan ? Again, if there had been a regu- 
lar conspiracy, why did it not select 1854 and 1855, when the 
British army was engaged in the Crimea ? In the present year, 
why did it wait till the Persian war was over? We incline to 
the opinion, then, that if there did arise out of the cartridge 
affair a conspiracy, it must have been a vacillating and rawly- 
plannod plot. We should add, ho%evcr, that the mutinies do 
api)ear to have encouraged many individuals to plot against th6 
Government at Calcutta, Benares, Poona, Bombay, Sattara, Hy- 
drabad, and elsewhere. It is probable that in these, in most 
other Indian conspiracies^ Mohammedans are the chief actors. 

But as the suspicions arising from the cartridge business 
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probably 'were the proximate cause of the first mutinies, it 
may be well to offer a few remarks on this point Now these 
new cartridges very likely may have been dipped in grease 
from bullocks and pigs. Possibly the idea might not occur to 
the sepoy ; but if it did, or if it were suggested by any evil-dis- 
posed person, then doubtless both Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
apart from any hypothesis of a conspiracy, would object to 
bite'such cartridges. Moreover we can quite understand that, 
all things considered, such ideas and suggestions might rouse 
suspicions in their minds. They are suspicious on such points 
to a degree that no European who had not seen them would 
believe. There is no fable of this kind too absurd to command 
the credulity of natives. We should not be surprised at idle 
tales of this nature spreading unaccountably, and producing 
dangerous effects, at any time, and in any place, in India. But 
it is generally mere chance whether such a thing brings on a 
storm or passes off quietly. Accordingly there may have been 
as much accident as any thing else in this cartridge business. 
Some cartridges for Enfield rifles came out from Woolwich, and 
more were ordered to be made up in the Calcutta magazine. It 
did not occur to any one that* the nature of the grease would 
excite such objections, inasmuch as it appears that 7nore im- 
fmre grease had aiways been used fur the gun-carriage wheels 
without a murmur by the native artillerymenj who arc of the 
same castes as the infantry sepoys ; but when the ol^ection 
was pointed out, the Government immediately withdrew the 
obnoxious cartridges ; ordered the cartridges to be made up 
at all stations of the army by the men themselves ; and pro . 
claimed most positively its adherence to the ancient policy of 
respecting the religion, prejudices, and castes of the natives. 

If, however, suspicions arising in the first instance from 
the cartridges could become so intensified as to produce such 
great results, and stir up, ift fact, a slumbering volcano, it is 
natural to suppose that there must have been something in the 
course of events to prepare, and perhaps to poison, the mind of 
the army ; which must moreover have possessed a sympathetic 
unity, and a power of combination, truly remarkable. That 
there may have been some such tendency in events, will be seen 
now that we come to discuss the 'causes of the mutiny. As 
various reasons hate been put forward in different quarters, it 
will be expedient to advert Briefly to the most prominent among 
these before giving a final summary of the probable causes. 

' Now the main cause alleged by the mutineers themselves, 
and the cause most prominently adverted to in this country, is 
a religious one. We must therefore briefly address ourselves 
to the question as to whether the British Government in India 
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has, or has not, interfered injudiciously or unjustifiably with 
ihe rellifrion, caste, or prejudices of the natives. 

Under this head, the first point to be considered is the 
conduct of the Government in reference to missionaries. 
Now one of the primary principles of the British rule is pro- 
tection to oil persons in the exercise of their respective reli- 
gions, so far as such exercise may be consistent with public 
peace and morality ; this protection extending to Hindooisra, 
Mohammedanism, every form of heathenism, to Judaism, and, 
moreover, to every denomination of Christianity. On the other 
hand, special support is given to any religion in particular, 
In virtue of this principle, Christian missionaries, in consider- 
able numbers and varieties, have spread themselves over the 
peninsula of India (Anglican, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian ; 
English, Scotch, German, American) ; they have established 
numerous schools ; they have preached the gospel constantly 
ill tlic thoroughfares of cities, and occasionally among thc'vil- 
lages of rural districts ; they do not show great results in long 
lists of actual converts, yet they exercise an indirect moral in- 
fluence over the masses with whom they come in contact, and 
they set an excellent exatnple in their own lives. These mis- 
sions are supported solely by private resources, furnished chiefly 
from Great Britain and America, and partly^rom the Continent 
of Europe. But the Government gives them no aid whatever, — 
with one exception, which shall be presently explained, — no pri- 
vileges, no immunities, and, indeed, takes no particular account 
of them. They have the same rights as the ministers of other 
religions not Christian. Before the law the Christian missionary 
is in the same position as the Mohammedan Molavec or the Hin- 
doo Pundit. The Christian missionary may perform his services, 
just as the heathen priest may hold his sacred processions. He 
may preach in public ; and the heathen professor may argue with 
him, if they agree to have a disputation. He may publish a con- 
troversial work in the native language assailing the heathen 
religion, and a heathen author may publish a book in reply 
animadverting on Christianity.’ If Christianity is superior in 
the argument, that is of no concern to the Government. The 
principal servants and officers of the Government arc Christian j 
but they are not permitted to use their official power or in- 
fluence in favour of their religion. If any officer, civil or mili- 
tary, does so, he disobeys the standing rule of his Government ; 
and such conduct, whenever discovered, is always noticed. This 
rule, like any other rule^ris occasionally broken but breaches 
of it are certainly rare, On the other hand, the Christian 
jservants of Government are not interdicted from subscribing 
privately to missions. A Hindoo or Mohammedan official may 
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not in his public capacity take any part in religious questions ; 
but privately he may contribute to the support of his own faiths 
A Christian official may do the same. We have here only tried 
to explain in the fewest words the relations of the Government 
with the missionaries; and upon these premises we submit that 
its conduct is in accordance with its pledge of religious equality 
and non-intcrfcrencc. The Government could not, indeod, do 
more than it does consistently with its promises ; 'iwr less con- 
sistently with its duty. It may refrain from giving any extra- 
neous advantage to Christianity ; but it cannot with reason be 
expected to place that religion under any disadvantage*. 

The one particular exception to ^liich we alluded, consists 
in the grants of aid to certain niissioiiary schools of secular in- 
struction. Most of the missions undertake to conduct schools 
in which practical knowledge aaid moral, without religious, 
ediicatimi are conveyed to tlie young. They do this, i)robably 
because they could not establish schools in any other manner, 
certainly not upon a religious liiisis ; and because they hope 
that their ultimate objectwS will be best promoted by the diffu- 
sion of sound knowledge among the rising generation. The 
Bible is not formally or largely taught in these schools. If 
taught at all, it is cautiously and sparingly introduced — ac- 
cording as the scliplars may be willing to read it, or their pa- 
rents may permit them to attend such lessons. Of course the 
missionaries avail themselves of every occasion to instil, not 
only nu^ral precepts, but also religious conviction into the 
minds oi‘ tlieir pupils, in the patient hope that some day these 
impressions may produce good results. In the mean time,. they 
impart the best possible instruction in temporal affairs ; and 
so Iiiglily is this teaching appreciated hy the heathen parents, 
that (notwithstanding their knowledge -of the religious charac- 
ter of the missionaries) they choose to send their children to 
these schools in large numbers. The natives have, indeed, 
evinced much confidence in tlie missionaries as schoolmasters ; 
and these schools are far better attended than any private esta- 
blislmicnts whatever, and eveii more than equal the govern- 
ment schools. The missionaries, being so devoted to the wmrk, 
often prove better secular teachers than the educational ofiicers 
of the State. This was the state of things when, about three 
years ago, the British Government resolved to make a great 
effort to spread the rudiments of practical and secular know- 
ledge atnong the mass of an ignorant population, and to esta- 
blish an Educational Department of State. ’ Among the mea- 
sures then decided on, was the concession of grants in aid of 
existing private educational institutions among the natives. 
Thousands of native schools were selected for assistance ; and 
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at the same time grants were proffered to the flourishing 
secular schools conducted hy missionaries. Many missions 
accepted this aid;, '^^hicli was given for the sole purpose of 
secular instruction. It was a contribution, not to tlie mis- 
sion, but to particular schools, and would he continued only 
so long as the schools should be well attended. These are the 
facts; and our readers can judge whether herein any just offence 
was given to the religious feelings of the naftives. * When the 
natives themselves shoiued conjklence in a missionary school by 
sending their children there, the (joverrnnent support would be 
given, and would be continued o?ily so lony as that confidence 
might remain nnimpaired If the native parents should ho 
dissatisfied with the teaching upon religious or other grounds, 
they could withdraw their children, and then the Government 
grant would be withdrawn also. ,, 

The comjiarativcly recent enactment lcgalisin|; the remar- 
riage of Hindoo widows has been cited as an unjust invasion of 
the social prejudices of the natives, liut there were certainly 
several prinid facie reasons for such an enactment. There was, 
in the first place, a positive social grievance. In certain classes, 
where polygamy is largely practised, an old man might often 
die leaving many young widows, who, though preserved by Bri- 
tish rule from the flames of Suttee, woubj still be condemned 
to a lifelong and involuntary Avidowhood. Again, in any class, 
a boy might die leaving a virgin Avidrrv Avhom heliad never even 
seen, ami to Avliom he had been betrothed and married Avhen 
they were both children. Yet such a Avidow auxs prevented 
by socinl custom from re-marrying. The consequence Avas, that 
many AvidoAVS Avho might and Avould have re-married, w'cre liv- 
ing in immorality; and the social demoralisation thus occa- 
sioncid Avas, Ave knoAv, considerable. Then there Avas a party 
among the natives in LoAver ikmgal actively favourable to the 
abolition of this restriction. There Avas reason to belicvjg that 
in other parts of India the measure Avould be on the Avholc 
fairly received, though it might be disliked by some. That the 
custom Avas not really founded on Hindoo hiAv, Avas clearly 
shown in a pamphlet published by one of the learned natives 
themselves. When the hiAv was iiublished, there Avere several 
eminent instances in Bengal of parties availing themselves of 
it ; and it was not petitioned against from other }»arts of India. 
Such briefly is the case of Avliicli the Government took cogni- 
sance, not for religious ends, but solely in its secular capacity 
to remedy a grievance, and to maintain the liberty of individual 
action, Avhereby an adult Avoman free from all engagement 
may dispose of herself as she thinks fit in marriage. 

In the same manner, the law Avhich declared that no man 
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should on account of his relmotis faith be liable to forfeiture of 
his property or rights of inheritance simply carried out the 
fundamental principle of religious toleration. Such a law cer^ 
tainly might, among its other effects, protect converts to Chris- 
tianity from civil disability ; and there doubtless may be a party 
both among Hindoos and Mohammedans who would be offended 
if a convert were preserved in the possession of his property 
and rights of inheritance. But could such offence be taken 
justly and reasonably ? If not, then it cannot be expected that 
a civilised government, however anxious it might be to respect 
generally the religipn and prejudices of its subjects, should 
sanction pains and penalties against converts to Christianity 
as a concession to malignant intolerance. 

But, further, there are said to have been certain political 
citcpmstances to render the British unpopular — such as the an- 
nexations of^territory which have taken place of late years, and 
the resumption of landed grants. In point of fact, however, as 
regards the annexations, no general charge can properly be made 
against, nor general defence for, them. Some took place in 
war, some from failure of heirs, some in virtue of treaties, some' 
in liquidation of debt. These surely are sufficient reasons, if 
any can bo.; undone or more sufficient justifications (sometimes 
even amounting to ir^cessity) are to be found in the cases that 
have recently occurred — such as Sindh, the Punjab, Burmali, 
Nagpore, the Ilydrabad ceded districts, Oude. But lioware these 
mattps connected with the present disturbances ? It is not, 
and indeed could not be, suggested that in these territories 
the people prefer the old regime to ours. In one case only 
have the representatives of the former sovereigns taken any 
part against us ; in^he other cases there has been no move- 
ment of the kind. Certainly the native princes in possession 
do^ n()t evince any alarm at the intentions or policy of the 
Briti^ili ; but, on the contrary, appear to regard the continuance 
of the British empire as the best guarantee they can have for 
the permanence of their rights. For when these disturbances 
broke out, the native princes were not only faithful, but were 
more active than any class in India in taking our part. These 
are the men who, if any, would be concerned by the British po- 
licy in respect to annexation : if they are not disaffected onthis 
account, it were vain to suppose that other classes could be 
who had no concern in the matter. Therefore, the fact that 
the native princes have co-operated with us sufficiently proves 
that the annexations at least were not the cause of the disturb- 
ances. Then, again, as regards adoption, each case must stand 
upon its merits. By tlie Hindoo law adoption is undoubtedly va- 
lid as regards succession to private property, and has so far been 
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always recognised by the British Crovernment ; but it does not 
follow that the rules by which property is inherited should in all 
cases govern the succession to political power and jurisdiction. 
For instance, there is no primogeniture in Hindoo or Mohamme- 
dan inheritance ; but there is in political succession, inasmuch as 
the eldest son of the king or chief must succeed to the kingdom 
or chiefship. As regards adoption by princes, as we intimated 
above, there is no rule for all classes of chiefs ; some of them 
who might be subject to a paramount would certainly not be 
allowed to adopt Take, for instance, the Sikh states : adoption 
would not be allowed among them ; yet they are not disaffected, 
but, on the contrary, they have been most active on our side. 

In this place also it will be proper to notice very briefly the 
question as to whether the annexation of Oude may have given 
dissatisfaction to the sepoys, who were chiefly recruited from 
that provinca We do not sec that there is any real reason for 
such a supposition. The dominion of Oude was assfimed be- 
cause the king had outrageously misgoverned his people for a 
long series of years, in violation of solemn treaties made with 
the British, and in spite of many warnings. The agricultural 
classes (peasant proprietors), from which the sepoys came, were 
harassed by this misgovernment more perhaps than any one 
else ; and the men usedto enlist partly because th^ were dis- 
tressed at home, and partly because they hoped by being in the 
British service to secure some immunity from oppression for 
their families and protection for their property. When the 
country came under our jurisdiction, they of course enjoyed 
that very immunity and protection to obtain which they had 
entered the British service. When the final measures regard- 
ing the kingdom were carried out there was a large sepoy force 
present, who showed not the slightest si|l of dissatisfaction. 
'J'he only classes likely to be averse to the change would be the 
retainers of the late government, and the rural chiefs who 
always resisted the king and hated any settled govenlment 
whatever, British or native, just as the barons of the “ castel- 
lated Khinc,'^ in the middle ages, hated the domination of the 
Emperor of Germany ; but the sepoys belonged to a different 
class from these, namely, to that very class which most benefited 
by British rule. 

The principal causes of the mutiny are, no doubt, refer- 
able to the organisation and character of the army itself. 
Among these, the first to be mentioned is the predominance of 
ceriain castes throughout the Bengal army. From statistical 
returns it is known, that out of a total strength in all arms 
(regulars) of 80,000, no less than 60,000, or more than two- 
thirds, belong to the Brahmin and Kajpoot castes; the re 
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mainder being made up of Mohammedans and Hindoos of mis- 
cellaneous castes and tribes. The Mohammedans being chiefly in 
the cavalry, it may be stated in general terms that the Bengal 
infantry was exclusively Brahmin and Rajpoot; the men of 
other tribes forming but a mere fraction. As our readers know, 
the Brahmin is the priestly, and the Rajpoot is par excellence 
the military, tribe ; and they occupy respectively the first and 
the second .places in the Hindoo social scale. The exact propor- 
tion of these who were natives of Oude may not be statistically 
known, but without doubt the great majority belong to that 
province. Now among the Hindoos the members of the same 
caste frequently “hang together"" in a manner that would as- 
tonish an Englishman. A caste is often found to have com- 
pletely colonised a tract of country; each village is held by a 
community, and all the communities are of the same tribe. The 
process of colonisation is analogous to the manner in which the 
several tribes of Israel occupied Palestine ; each tribe having 
its tract. The mutual bond between the members of the tribe 
of Judah or the tribe of Dan could hardly have been stronger 
than that wliich subsists between the Rajpoots or Brahmins 
of the same district. Socially each village is a little common- 
wealth of mdlviduals, and each tract is a commonwealth of vil- 
lages. In tneir own’ \ernacular they spe&k of themselves as mem- 
bers of a vast brotherhood or cousinlioud. There is not only a 
community of hereditary and local associatioii, but also, through 
intermarriage, more or less of consanguinity between them all. 
WJicn, therefore, it is stated that the llcngal sepoys were almost 
entirely Bralimiiis and Rajpoots from Oude, the reader can ima- 
gine the cohesion which must have existed among these men. It 
is not as if a Britis^olony were to be composed entirely of Cor- 
nish or of Yorkshij^nen, or of Highlanders, or of south of Ire- 
land men ; the case of tlio Bengal sepoys is much stronger than 
that; probably the only analogous cases in Europe would be found 
among certain of the old Scottish clans, or the inhabitants of cer- 
tain cantons in Switzerland. The sympathetic unity, therefore, 
among the “brotlierhood^^ of the Bengal sepoys (as the men them- 
selves would call it) gave them a rcmai'kahle power of combination 
for good or for evil ; rcndcj'cd them pecidiaily liable to be actuated 
in masses by common inq)ulses or feelings, wliich would, it w as 
to he hoped, prove favourable, but which might be dangerous. 
Then, again, these two jiai’ticular tribes, being the higlicst, were 
sensitive ; jealous of their honour, real or fancied ; tenacious of 
their prejudices; haughty somewhat in the assertion of their 
rights ; — in a word, proud of themselves and of their power : and 
besides the above qualities, the Brahmins have some aptitude for 
iiitriguc. Such being the character of the men, it will of course 
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be askedj JFJiy did tlie British Government raise an army of such 
tribes from the same districts? Such a question is’ nowadays 
indeed indignantly asked in England ) but it will be found on 
impartial consideration that there were some reasons why this 
state of things was permitted. For a government that has 
to keep up a standing regular army of eighty thousand men 
would, in the absence of any thing like a conscription, be 
apt to take its recruits from those districts where it coidd 
most easily get them. In a former page wc have explained 
why the yeomen of Oude were more wiUirig to accept British 
serricc than the corresponding classes elsewhere. Many years 
ago, there existed (as there still partially exists) a preddeetion 
for north-countrymen ; and doubtless as each iitAV regiment was 
added to the Bengal army, the British authorities thought they 
could not do better than raise it from among tlic splendid pea- 
santry of Oude : and when once a regiment has been thus raised, 
there arises a strong tendency to recruit it in the same manner ; 
whenever vacancies occur, the native officers and men will have 
expectants ready, relations of the veterans, fine young fellows de- 
sirous to eat the Company’s salt and to die in its service. Then 
tlic men liad many qualities well calculated to give satisfaction to 
the English officers; tlicir conduct was good on servioc, and ex- 
cellent ill cantonments. They were not oiilyfcorn soldiers, but to 
a considerable extent they appeared to be “ nature’s gentlemen;’^ 
their conversation and behaviour were pleasing ; they were or- 
derly and respectable, and al)ovc vulgar vice of any kind. They 
were intelligent in their profession, easily taught their duty, and 
tlieir appearance on parade was such as might liavT. pleased 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, who loved to sec trill handsome 
men iu the ranks. These sepoys, though ^prnewhat thin and 
spare, were above the average height of infantry in Europe, and 
there was always something dignified in th(?ii' aspect and licaring 
even when undressed and off duty. And besides, tlicre are of 
course many arguments in favour of high-caste men ; it would 
have been said — as indeed it actuaUy has been said, even since the 
outbreak, by the commander iu chief at Bombay — ^tluit^ men of 
caste are not only physically larger (which is indeed the fact) but 
also morally superior, with better appreciation of tlicir duties, 
liigiier feelings, and quicker intelligence. And as to the men 
being (ihiefly natives of the same districts, it would probably have 
been thought that when the sepoys were to fight the Company’s 
battles in foreign places — amid the snows of Affghanistan, the 
burning plains of the Indus or Sutlej, or the swamps of Burniah 
— ^it were well that they should bo animated by a common spirit 
almost supplying the place of patriotism. We have tried to 
sketch the arguments on both sides ; and it will be seen that, al- 
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tliough the system of enlistment after a successful tri^l of half a 
century has proved very disastrous in the end, there were yet 
many arg*fcimeuts for its adoption ; which should not, therefore, be 
condemned as being without excuse. 

The Bengal army, then, was composed of apparently good ma- 
t^riel, but one requiring the plastic hand a master. To change 
the metaphor, it was a machine, which under skilful management 
might be an engine for good; but if neglected or unskilfully 
used, might scatter destruction around. While, however, the army 
especially needed supervision, circumstances which we will men- 
tion have concurred to diminish the means of supervising it. Of 
late years our growing and expanding dominion, and the exigen- 
cies of service arising therefrom, — the creation of new depart- 
ments to carry out improvements of many and excellent kinds, — 
have necessitated the withdrawal of a large number of military 
officers from their regiments for detached employ. The work 
was necessary : an increase to the existing services was hardly to 
be thought of in the presence of financial obstacles (actual or sup- 
posed) ; and there was no resource but to draw on the European 
array for men. We will not go so far as some, who say that all 
the best officers were thus taken away from the regiments ; but 
the patronage of the Indian Government is generally well exer- 
cised, and ccTtamlyt^many good men were selected for detached 
employ, while but few good men were left for rc^gimental duty. 
The abstraction of so many good officers was of course detrimen- 
tal to the army ; but the mischief must not be measured by this 
standard alone. For besidc's all this, the system tended to lower 
the efficiency of those who were left with the regiments, and ren- 
dered them discontented with their position, and tanght them to 
fix their hopes and^^heir ambition ieyowrf the sjffiere of regimental 
life; and herein no blame lay with the officers themselves. Per- 
sonally, they were as good as any other British officers ; and de- 
spite their many discouragements, they have always done their 
duty on service in a manner worthy of their country. But how 
could a regimental officer l»c otherwise than discontented, when he 
saw his more fortunate comrade elevated to a lucrative and dig- 
nified appointment ? How could lie be expected to devote his 
thoughts and interests to the regiment, when he knew that by 
study, by exhibition of varied qualifications, by happy opportu- 
nity, in short, by many things in no wise connected with military 
success or distinction, he might be translated to a brighter sphere? 
In fact, the better the man, the more anxious would he be under 
such circumstances to " get away” from his corps, and the less 
interest would he be able to take in it. It was but naturiil that 
an officer thus situated should move heaven and earth to leave 
the regiment, which ought to have been his home, and for the 
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preservation of which his assiduous presence was required. It 
was not uncommon to find a regiment with only six European 
ofiBiccrs present ; and hence there has arisen a cry regarding pau- 
city of officers. Doubtless^ if the work were thoroughly done, a 
sepoy regiment a thousand strong might famish employmqjt for 
more than six officers ;i|^ut it is certain that the officers often 
complained of having not enough to do, and tlicrefore it might 
be asked, How could there be too few men for the work ? And 
moreover, it is clear that irregular regpnents, horse and foot, are 
kept in good order witli a complement of less than six European 
officers. The truth probably is, that when tlic officers really un- 
derstand their work, are in a good position as regards pay, power, 
and responsibility, and have their hearts with the corps, then six 
sack men might sufficiently officer a crack regiment of sepoys. 
But the present system docs not always permit such men to be 
with a corps. The regimental officers are, we repeat, quite equal 
to the average British standard; and what more could practically 
be expected ? But the present system damps their professional 
energies and diverts their thoughts. And therefore the banc of 
that system consists not so much in depriving the regiments of 
many useful officers, as in i^roducing a prejudicial ejfect upon 
those uyho remain. 

Moreover it is true that, owing to imprwed social morality, 
to the spread of domestic civilisation, and to many influences 
elevating in several respects the conduct of Europeans in India, 
the interval between the English officer and the sepoy has been 
widened, until at last a great gulf is fixed between them. The 
good old sepoy officer of the past generation was far more In- 
dianised than his successor of the present. The refined young 
gentlemen, against whom the Spartan Napier fulminated his cen- 
sure, certainly stand in different relations to their sepoys from 
the officers who fought imder Clive and Wellesley and Lake. 
New and better relations, aiising from moral sympathy and fel- 
lowship in real work, may in course of time spring up between 
the European and the native ; but in the mean while there is a 
transition going on, and there is not the same familiar inter- 
course and the same intimate connection which there often were 
before. Such a .transition may, on the wdiolc, be desirable, and 
is certainly inevitable ; but, in reference to the present affairs, 
there can be no doulit but that this circumstance, producing a 
partial and gradual estrangemeut between the officers and men, 
rendered the men less inclined to open their hearts and state 
their suspicions to the officers, and the officers less apt to divine 
what was passing in the minds of the men. 

‘ Then, any deficiency with the European officers in this respect 
was not likely to be made up by the native officers. . In the Ben- 
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gad army, aaiy private who lives asid serves long enaugh .will me 
through the grades of native conmiissioned officers till he be- 
comes >a Bubadar (a subordinate Captain of ,a o^npany, with pay 
aanountmg to, about 150/. per annum). In all th^e grades pro- 
moti^ is regulated strictly by seniority ; so that every man ia 
the ranks has a certain prospect before ; but he attains the 
superior grades only after a long scryicc. A native of sixty or 
seventy is as old as an Englishman of seventy or eighty respec- 
tively ; and the consequence is, that veteran native officers of 
fiom sixty to seventy are somewhat worn out and dfetc. The 
work they do must often be little more than nominal, and the 
office they hold must often appear to be virtually a reward for 
old and faithful service. Now it might have been practicable to 
have native officers who, though still rising absolutfdy from t]>e 
ranks, would he selected for merit or ability, and would be in 
most cases, younger men than the present set ; and this selection 
system prevails in the Bombay and Madras armies. Or it might 
he practicable to have native officers of a superior class to the 
men, who, by their education and social position, would exercise 
something of the same influence as the officers in the British 
army. Such is the practice in the irregular regiments, where 
the paucity of European officers renders it necessary to hai c 
real effective native officers. But there has always been a con- 
servative party preferring the Bengal seniority system as the 
’ safe and steady one. It lias always been argued, that in the event 
of an ewtensive mutiny, the present native officers would at least 
be harmless and inactive ; ivlicreas, if there were talented and 
aspiring young native officer’s, they might head and lead a move- 
ment of that kind, which would tlicnce become very dangerous. 
Now a crisis has arrived of the exact character to test the value 
of this argument, — the native officers have been of not the least 
use in preventings anticipating, disclosing, or i)utting down the 
movement, wffiich has, indeed, without tlieir active aid perhaps, 
become as wide-spread and dangerous as it could possibly be. It 
would appear, then, that in practice nothing could have failed 
more utterly than this seniority system. We could not have 
been in a worse plight than we are : whereas, perhaps, if there 
had been some selected native officers wc might have had a fcw 
good men on our side ; and, at all events, it can never be worr 
thy of a great government to insure the safety and order of an 
army by closing the avenues of distinction to junior merit, and 
by maintaiuin^ a set of inefficient seniors as native officers. 

Another circumstance to be mentioned, is the gradual cen- 
tralisation of authority in the acljutant-gencraPs department. If 
the evidence of all officers commanding regiments were to be 
taken regarding the defects in the army, though they would 
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differ considerably on many points^ we imagine they would all 
agree on this one, namely, the lowering and weakening of the 
power xjf regimental officers. They comiplairi that they have no 
power of themselves to reward and punish ; that they can do but 
little without sanction of superior authority, involving delay and 
uncertainty ; and that iprhat little they may do of themselves is 
liable to be appealed iigai^st by any party concerned. Even in 
civil affairs such a system is inconvenient and mischievous ; but 
in regimental affairvS, if carried too faj^it may become absolutely 
dangerous ; and in a crisis the government may find that its 
army is paralysed from want of a proper understanding between 
the officers and men, that is, influence on tlie one part, and obe- 
dience on the other. The adjutant- generaPs department might 
perhaps reply, that in some cases the proceedings of regimental 
officers demanded iriterferenoe’j and that, on the whole, minute 
supervision could not be relaxed. But obviously the department 
should be empowered to select really competent men for com- 
mand; such men are, of course, always to be found, and when 
found, should be intrusted with power and responsibility. 

There arc many other interesting minor points of Bengal- 
army reform ; but wc have not space to enter into further de- 
tails, which would moreover fatigue the reader. We have now 
noted those points which have chiefly attracted public atten- 
tion. The defects mentioned arc io some extent peculiar to the 
Bengal army, and exist, some scarcely at all, and others to a less 
degree, in those of Madras and Bombay; and this consideration 
strengthens the inference that to these defects the extent and 
prevalence of the unhaj)py outbreak must be partially at least at- 
tribntable. Some, however,— such as the centralisation of power 
in the adjutant-generaPs office, — exist more or less in Bombay 
and Madras ; and the events of Bengal may teach a lesson to the 
other presidencies. The (juestioii, then, arises, How was it that 
the Government of India permitted these defects to exist in the 
Bengal army for so many years? In the first place, it seems 
by many to be supposed that the late Sir C. Napier explicitly 
warned the supreme government of wliat was coming, and de- 
vised measures for prevention which were never attended to. 
Now wc do not wish to set down any thing against Sir C. Na- 
pier's memory ; we admit that in many respects he was a great 
and good man ; that first and last he did great service in India, 
though in the end he quite lost liimself in controversy with 
the Governor-General ; that he suppressed mutiny several tim^ 
in downright strong style; that he would have been invalu- 
able at tbe present crisis, when the victor of Mceaneo and 
* Hydrabad might have marched rapidly upon that Delhi w^Mch 
later in the day it wns too late to enter, and now sociins likely 
to prove a second Sebastopol. But in respect to these Gas- 
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sandra-liie warnings, we must observe that, for the most pai^^ 
they were contained in private communications to friends, which, 
though written some ycara ’ago, were not known to the Govern*- 
ment, and were not published until very recently \ that though 
often penned with much prescient sagacity, they were couched 
in general terms, without any ex^dicit suggestions; and that, 
unfortunately, they were too often conveyed in a tone of hos- 
tility to the Indian Government, which would detract from 
their utility in a public s^sc. Any one versed in public affairs 
will know, that to address suggestions directly or indirectly 
to authorities in a defiant or vituperative style must at least 
render their adoption difficult. But after the period wdien these 
supposed warnings’^ were uttered. Sir C. Napier himself be- 
came Commander-in-chief at a time when all the defects in the 
Bengal array were full blown. By courts-martial upon offending 
officers, by diligent reviewing of the troops, he doubtless did his 
best to maintain military efficiency ; but nothing in particular was 
done during his tenure of command tt) remedy the special de- 
fects of the Bengal army. He could not, indeed, say much agaiirst 
the withdraw^al of officers for civil employ, inasmuch as he him- 
self originated the system in Sindh, and had oft declared that all 
India should be governed by “ soldicr-eiviliaua.^* The centralisa- 
tion of all power wilSi the Commander-in-cliief existed under him 
much the same as before and since. The seniority rule of pro- 
motion among native officers was, indeed, strengthened under his 
administration. By replacing the mutinous G6th Eegimeiit by 
hill Ghoorkhas, he showed himself alive to the caste diflieulty ; 
but the x’ceruiting from Oiidc continued. Nor did he as Com- 
mandcr-in-chief address officially to the Government any tem- 
perate statement embodying all his opinions on the defects of the 
Bengal army, foreshadowing the possible consequences and sug- 
gesting preventive remedies. On the whole, we gather from his 
writings, that wdiatcver he thought of the European officers, he 
had a favourable opinion of the sepoys. We repeat, that these 
observations are not mcaiit to throw blame on Sir C. Napier, 
for both he and the Government laboured under difficulties in re- 
spect to military reform ; but tliey are made to combat the pos- 
sible supposition that Sir Charles officially and explicitly warned 
the Indian Government of the eopiing mutinies, which warnings 
were’ wilfully neglected. We believe that nothing of the kind 
occurred. The faot. is, that the defects in the Bengal army were 
of old standing, deeply seated, and arising from circumstances 
difficult to control. Is not military reform proverbially difficult 
in England ? Do not years elapse before opinion advances even 
a step in the right direction ? Is not a heavy pressure, a strong 
lever, required to. move the mass of resistance and opposition ? 
May not, therefore, the same thing happen in India ? Suppose a 
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Governor- General to be desirotjs of commencing reform (as many 
Govemors-General may have been), what was he to do ? Was 
he to appoint a commission such as those which are appointed in 
England ? He would have had many of the most experienced 
officers opposed to him in opinion. He would have been, plied 
with conservative arguments against interfering with an old sys- 
tem which had ^^w^orked^' tolerably w^elh Were not the names 
of many victories inscribed on the banners of the army ? "Were 
not the breasts of the sepoys decorated with medals? Had they 
not evinced endurance in the field, and respectability in canton- 
ments ? If it was hinted that the Bombay army was in l)ettcr 
discipline, at once professional jealousy W'ould Ijave been ai'oused. 
Were tlie diminutive low-caste men of Bombay to be compared 
to the line fellows of the north? Had the Bombay army e\er 
seen so much service as that of Beixgal ? If the possibility of a 
general mutiny had been wliisi)e3*cd, it wonlcl have been met by 
denial. What cause had the sepoys given for such a suppo- 
sition? If there had been occasional mutinies, had they not 
been partial, and arising from local causes? Had not the bidk 
of the ai’iny always remained faithliil ? Was there not much in 
the condition of the sepoys rendering it extremely improbable 
that they would ever rise en masse ? How could they ever T>e so 
well off under any rvgimc as under that of ific C(#iipany ? Was 
it not notoriously the best paid service that ever bad been kno’»vn 
in India? Diu not the private receive twice as much pay as the 
ordiinuy lahoarer ? was he not sure to rise to the rank of com- 
missioned olKeer, ith tlui prospect of a pension in old age and 
an allowance to his family in the event of death in action ? 
Must not such manifold advantages hind him to the Company? 
In short, there were many lions in the way^^ of any radical re- 
form. Such obstacles as we have nieritioued do indeed vanish, 
or are swept away, on the approach of a great disaster; but ex- 
perience everywhere teaches that nothing short of such an event 
will he effectual, ft is not to he supposed that the Indian Go- 
vernment of the day was ever in the least indificreiit to the con- 
dition and discipline of the Bengal army, or at all blind to its 
defects. But these defects were, we re])cat,. deeply seated, of old 
standing, and often arising from circumstances beyond control ; 
the remedying of them would be difficult ; and no such decisive 
symptoms were manifest, no such overt or general misconduct 
had occurred, as seemed to justify strong me^urcs. Thus it was, 
we suppose, that things w^cre allowed to go on from time to time 
without positive interlerence. 

As to the general relations between Government and the 
sepoys, more cannot he said than that which Lord Dalhousie 
most truly stated in his farewell minatc, to the effect; that the 
condition of the sepoy was so good as to leave nothing to he dc- 
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sired. The sepoy had been most handsomely paid, most con- 
siderately cared for, most amply rewarded for whatever service 
he rendered, — ^in short, loaded with bomity and favour. He la* 
bcmi;ed under no wrong or grievance whatever. The indirect 
moral or religious influences which through the private exertion 
of individuals might indirectly aflcct some of his eountr}^men, 
scarcely reached him at all. Of all the natives, he was the last 
man who ought to have raised a religious cry. He may have 
been treated with apathy by liis European officer, but not with 
unkindness or severity. He may have been left too much to 
himself, but never was vcxatioUsly interfered with. He may 
have been too implicitly trusted, but never was iiTitatcd by sus- 
picion, His humours and whims may have been too much con- 
sulted, but his prejudices and customs were never jarred against. 
In short, our errors were nearly all, if not entirely all, oii the 
side of generosity. Even in the last cartridge aftair, it has been 
seen how prompt the Government w^ere to repair the error before 
it could possibly have time to give ottence to the men. 

^ The mutineers have never even pretended to justify their re- 
volt by any allegations of administrative oppression. In their 
chief proclamation from Dclli*, inviting all the faithful to murder 
the Englisli, they alleged nothing against tlieir intended victims 
but attempts aticonv^irsion to Christianity ; and wc have seen how 
far such a charge is deserved. If they had any thing further 
to say against us, what a golden opportunity this was for saying 
it! Docs not their silence show' that tlien? was little or nothing 
to be said ? In one supplementary proclamation, secretly circu- 
lated in some places near Delhi, it w as laid to our charge that we 
had set up turn])ike-gates on the Grand Trunk Jload, and that 
we had established a municipal police in cities 1 So, indeed, we 
had; but to bring forward such very reasonable measures as 
matter of accusation only shows tlie impotence of the accuser. 
It was also intimated that we had iiicreasccl the land-tax ; but 
the charge was made in the vaguest and briefest manner. With- 
out entering into , a discussion on the British revenue system iu 
the north-w^est provinces, we may obsen e, that whatever the 
British may have done in those districts, they have certainly not 
increased the land-tax. At the firsts settlement of the country 
the tax was fixed at a figure far below' the preceding taxatiem ; 
and during the half-century which has followed, though w'ealth, 
population, and cultivation "have increased, the land-tax has been 
rather lowered than raised by successive settlements. We are 
confident that the landholding classes generally in the north-west 
are contented with the settlement of the land-tax. 

It remains for us just briefly to sketch what w^e imagine to be 
the origin of these mutinies, so far as the facts are yet hmwn. 
We suppose that the sepoys had conceived an idea of their own 
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.power j which made them reflect that they were the pillars of the 
State \ that they might dictate to the Govemmeut, which could 
not do “without them. This mental process may have been going 
oil for some time ; and that without, perhaps, the men themselves 
being thoroughly couscious of the tendency of such ideas. Pm* 
some years past aii uneasy impression hud been gaining ground 
. in many quarters among the natives that civilisation and educa- 
tion w'ould gradually undermine their religion and change their 
social peculiarities. Not tliat the British Government actually 
exerted its power in this cau^e, hut tliat year l)y year the tide of 
events w^as setting in stronger and stronger in this direction ; and 
if it were not stemmed, the native castes and religions would not 
last for many more generations. No class would be more sus- 
ceptible to such impressions than the high-castcj sepoys of Ben- 
gal. lilvil-disposed persons would always be ready to whisper trea- 
son^ in tlic ears of the sepoys, and to sow distrust between the 
army and its government. If troops were to march beyond the 
frontiers of India, or to emhark in ships to cross the ocean, they 
would be sure to Lear from some one or other that the Govern- 
ment had designs upon their religion and caste. Most unfortu^ 
iiately, the increasing scjiaratioii between 'the men and the Eng- 
lish officers diminisliod llie means whereby confidence might be 
reinstated in the minds of the boldiery. Instead of heing meu-^ 
tally as w'cll as pliysically under tlie guidance of their European 
officers, and under one abiding moral infiuenee, the scijoys were 
left too much to tlnur own devices, and exposed to the side-winds 
of intrigue, of false iusinuatioiis against their Governruent, and 
of doubts which tliey could not readily reiiiose by converse with 
the English. Tims, while the sepoys were becoming by slow 
and almost impei’ccptible degrees insuboVdiuatc in spirit and 
suspicious of the intentions of Govcriimoit, tlie cartridge affair 
accidentally liappcns, and the spai’k falls upon an inflammable 
mass. Instantly the feelings of caste w^ere awakened in certain 
regiments ; and doubtlesKS those intnguers who work like moles 
beneath the surface of society did not miss the opportunity.- 
Then, owing to that remarkable unity which subsists among the 
sepoys, the feelings of some regiments soon became shared by 
the wdiulo army. Secret correspondence may have been generally 
comincncod; falsehoods invented in Calcutta were highly co-» 
loured by the time they reached the north-west provinces, and 
acquired exaggerated proportions as they travelled upwards ; and. 
tlius in ja short space of time the whole army became possessed 
with the belief that the British Government .intended to dcT 
stfoy their caste and convert them to Christianity. Thus, reaOy' 
alarmed, wounded in the most sensitive point, excited beyond,ail. 
power of self-restraint, blinded to future ^xmsequences, confident 
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in tbeir numbers^ they were ready to use their arms for any pur- 
pose adverse to their Government, When the troops at Meerut 
and Delhi broke out, some of the other troops may have been 
wavering, some half unwilling to proceed to extremities i but the 
fellow-feeling of clanship was too strong, and station after sta- 
tion fell, until the north-west provinces were wrapped in on® 
flame of disturbance, and the Bengal army ceased to exist. If 
no other positive causes or circumstances sliall come to light, 
the above considerations may be sufficient to account for these 
mutinies. The astonishing and unpai'allclcd barbarity evinced 
by the mutineers in tlieir treatment of their English victims is 
not easy of explanation; especially as, with all their faults, 
the character of these men was previously supposed to be mild 
and respectable. It must be that natures that have no reason- 
able religion to restrain them, and no strong moral principle 
to guide them when powerfully excited by fanaticism or ofiier 
cause, become perfectly maddened and brntalised ; and the most 
frightful ideas, wlicn once suggested, gain entire possession of 
them, and sweep them away in a torrent of ferocity and passion. 
The atrocious conduct of these men must suggest the gravest re- 
flections to any moralist acquainted witli their previous character. 
After our review of the several possible causes of the revolt, it 
were superfluous td reiterate our belief that the sejioys had not 
even the semblance of justification for revolting at all; and that 
the religious pretext was destitute of any real foundation. As to 
their other crimes, it is needless to allude further to that most 
painful subject. 

AVe now approach the third division of the subject, namely, 
the measures to be taken in consequence of this military revolt. 

For the immediate suppression of the revolt itself^ it may be 
hoped that the great expedition now crossing the ocean, and 
numbering about 36,000 Englisli soldiers, together with the 
China contingent of 5000 men, and j)crliaps the Cape and Mau- 
ritius contribution of 5000 more, may prove adequate. Those 
reinforcements should enable the Indian Government by No- 
vember next, to collect an army of 15,000 or 20,(X)0 English 
troops at Allahabad (which we presume will be the starting- 
point for the winter campaign) for the reoccupation of the north- 
west provinces. This strong force might march upwards towards 
Delhi, if that place should not have fallen previously into our 
hands; and thus assailed from the east and south, and unable to 
fly northwards, or westwards towards the Punjab, the mutineers 
will fairly be brought to bay. The reinforcements will, indeed, 
arrive at the best possible -season of the year, with all the cold 
season before them ; but doubtless there will be losses from war, 
sickness, and other causes; — ^there will be continual losses, which 
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will neccjssitatc the most strenuous efforts in this country to keep 
up the English army in India, which will soon number 70,000 
men, at its full strength, by vigorous recruiting, by calling out 
the militia, and perhaps by sending out regiments from the Me- 
diterranean and other stations. If 70,000 English soldiei's are 
requisite in India now, they will be wanted there for at least 
a year, or more; and to keep %tp such a force at its effective 
strength at such a distance from home will demand great fore- 
sight and energy in this country. It will not suffice to send out 
30,000 men, and then to let their numbers dw indle aw ay ; but, on 
the contrary, a perpetual stream jpf fresh drauyhis of men 'must be 
pouring out to the East. And corresponding preparations must be 
made by the Indian Government for the accommodation of these 
new troops. For the first four or five months after their arrival 
they will be in the field ; and, indeed, the men wdll be as healthy 
under canvas as any where. But after that the hot weather wdll 
set in, when it will be most desirable to house all the troo])s- not 
actually ueeded for campaigning ; and pcrLaj)s barracks of some 
kind may be needed for about thirty or more regiments. Now 
fortunately, in the uorth-west provinces, where the troops are 
most likely to be engaged, there are many old and vacant bar- 
racks at such stations as Diuaporc, Benares, Gbazccporc, Allaha- 
bad, Cawnpore, Agra, and Meerut. At all tliftse ])laees there have 
been formerly more European troops tlian recently ; and though 
many of the old ban*acks have been pulled down, yet some may 
be available, or capable of being repaired for temporary use. But 
still tlic matter is one whicli will demand i)i’ovideut consideration, 
and the authorities will ha^'e four or five months to make ar- 
rangements in. If by any mischance a number of European 
regiments Avere to be kept in cantoiimcnts during the next hot 
weather and rains, the sickness and other conseciueiiccs might be 
lamentable. ^Ve trust, however, that arrangements Avill be made 
in time. 

The British ficict, it appears, is to he kept at home ; and per- 
haps Avisely. Some steamships and gunboats liaAX* gone to India, 
Although the chief effort lias to be made ui)Oii land, yet naval 
assistance will, Ave imagine, be acceptable to the Indian Govern- 
ment The tAvo capitals of Bombay and Calcutta might, indeed, 
be almost held by a naval foroe; but not Madras, wiiich is i)ro- 
bably one of the worst stations for ships in the world. At Cal- 
cutta there iiavc been alarms (happily, as yet, without founda- 
tion) ; and the presence of ships of war would tend to maintain 
confidence, and might enable the Government to detach some. 
European troops for service in the interior. Gunboats drawing 
seven or eight feet of water avUI not be serviceable on the In- 
dian rivers, in the interior at least ; but if, os, we understand is 
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possible, some of these boats should only , draw three or four 
feet, then they might proceed for some distance up the Ganges 
or Imlus, 

When the revolt shall at last have been suppressed, then 
ojie of the most urgent matters will be the dm discnmimimi 
and ptiuishmeni of the guilty. W^e v’ould not altogether join in 
the CTv for vengeance which rises up in some quarters, and which 
calls for such measures as the razing of Delhi to the ground, 
because such vengeance is apt to be indiscriminate. In this 
case there will, indeed, be but too many real offenders to ])Uiiish ; 
but we hope to find that, cveu^n the most disturbed districts, 
and even in Delhi, there are many who have behaved welL 
As a civilised nation, we must show ourselves as su]jerior in 
generosity and forbearance, as we arc in courage and prowess. 
And it may be a matter of policy as well as of duty to separate, 
by prompt inquiry, the innocent from the guilty. Not^vith- 
standiiig all the care which the Government may take, there 
will be much summary retribution inflicted ; and when Dcilii is 
stormed some terrible scenes will occur, with Englishmen as 
actors in them. But if the mass of the people continue to stand 
by us, they should have no reason to be dissatisfied witli our 
conduct after vietory. Perhaps the best mode of insuring the 
punishment of the ^’uilty, and of those only, will be to ha\e a 
sort of Mutiny Gommission, comprised of military and judicial 
oflioers, instructal to dispose of the sepoys of the mutinied regi- 
ments, and to account to the Govemment afterwards for the dis- 
posal of all the men. 'j''hc task, tliough necessary, would be a 
great and difficult one. Some forty or fifty regiments v/ould come 
under inquiry; and forty or fifty thousand men would have to be 
arrested, tried summarily, and punished, capitally or otherwise. 
The Commission might eonsisl of several members, and might be 
vested with full })owcrs to carry out its sentences and to issue 
w arrants for execution by the magistracy and police all over the 
country. Its labours would extend over many months ; and it 
might report to Government upon each regiment, s]>ccifying the 
names of the men at the time of the mutiny, and showing how 
each of these had been disposed of. Its bead-quarters might be 
somewhere in the nortli-west provinces, pcrliajys at Lucknow. > 
The 0 {)eratioii would be well wortWthe trouble it must occasion, 
for the ])urpoBe of proving unmistakably that the BritisLi Go- 
vernment will never fail to punish mutineers ; and tliat such 
offenders, though they maj^ enjoy impunity for a time) will at last 
be hunted down by an untiring and unrelentiiig pursuer. So 
also, when order shall have b^i restored^ no timevshoidd be. 
lost in making local inquiries at such places^ as DeUii, Allahabad, 
and Cawnpore, as to who^did.. and who did not abet the muti- 
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m that the Government may recognise its friends and 
sternly punish the traitors. 

Among the measures to be taken, the first and foremost is, of 
conrscy the increasing of the proportion of European to native 
troops. This must be done, cost what it may ; but it may be 
carried out without any material enlianceinent of those military 
charges which already absorb half of the Indian revenues. In a 
report to be found among the papers named at the bead of this 
article, it is shown by the Governor-General that one European 
infantry regiment costs somewhat less than two native corps. 
Thus, in the place of forty of the Hengal regular regiments, 
there might be raised more than twenty Eurojjcaii battalions; 
which w'ould at once doul)lc the European force heretofore main- 
tained in that presidency. The officers of the late regiments 
'would be ready at hand for officering tlic new European emps. 
Such an augmentation of European force in the Bengal presi- 
dency would give two additional regiments for Calcutta and 
Barrackporc, one regiment for Moorshedahad or Berhampore, 
one for Benares, one for Allahabad, one for Cawnporc, an addi- 
tional one for Lucknow, two for the interior of Oude, an addi- 
tional one for Agra, one for Delhi, one for Boliilcuud, one for 
Mooltan,two for thoSiiugur andNerbudda territories; and besides 
those, a European reserve of sorm* six battalions might be kept 
in excellent health in tlic hill country near Almora, overhanging 
the iiorth-W'Cst provinces, and partly in the Darjeeling Himalayas 
overhanging Bengal; just as a similar resen of three regiments 
is kept already 331 tlie hills above Uiuhalla, whicli reserve now 
constitutes mainly the besieging force before Delhi. By such an 
arrangcmciil, northcaai India niight, indeed, he held by an iron 
grip similar to that by which Erederiek the Great held Silesia. 
Eor the remainder of the Ihmgal conijdcment of infantry, that is, 
about thirty-live regiments (scvcnty-fjve less forty), might he 
substituted irregular regiments, which arc cheaper and appa- 
rently inore trustworthy than the regulars. So that, instead of 
thirty-five regular, there might be forty or forty-live irregular 
regiuicnts. Or, if it be still found advisable to have regular regi- 
meiits (though of a diflbreiit constitution, as we will presently 
exidain), there woukl still be 35,000 sepoys for Bengal This 
number might be found suflicient for the purely military duties ; 
and the sepoys, after diminution of their numbers, might be re- 
lieved of many duties whicli can he as well performed by police- 
corps-^such as the escorting of treasure, of military stores, and 
othea^ articles ; the guarding of freasuries, public offices, and va- 
rious kinds of detached work. Local police-levies seem to bo far 
less likely to mutiny tha^^i regular sepoys; and even if they wnneo 
1^0 inclined, they have far less means of combination, and generally 
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far less powers of mischief. The raising of the extra police- 
corps woxild entail a ^arge, though not an inordinate one, on 
the civil department. Each of these three measures — namely, 
the increase of Europeans, the diminution of the sepojj^s, the 
transfer to the police of many semi-civil duties heretofore per- 
formed by the sepoys — will conduce greatly to the stability of 
British rule, without necessarily overburdening the finances. 
Indeed, the paramount necessity of increasing the proportion of 
the European forces seems to be one of the few points on which 
all Englishmen, both in India and out of it, are agreed. 

It may be desirable to augment the artillery; but, at all 
events, it wdll be expedient that the artillery should be exclu- 
sively European : at present it is i)ai’tly 'European and partly 
native. The native artillery is, indeed, very ^ood ; and has here- 
tofore behaved better, perhaps, than almost any brmicli of the 
native service. Even in this mutiny the artillerymen have only 
joined when compelled by absolute tbrcc. But recent experience 
shows the immense advantage of guns on cither side, and espe- 
cially to the English, on account of their iiumericid inferiority. 
In future we should take care to reserve tlii^ advtLutagc exclu- 
sively to ourselves, having none but Emopeaii gunnery. 

In the Bengal presidency at least, the military arrangements 
must be reconstritetcd more with a view to defence against in- 
ternal foes. Heretofore, with the great march of events, our 
frontier has been moving rapidly north vrards; and it luis been 
our ancient policy to keep the flower of our European forces 
near the frontier. During the last century Dinapore, near Patufi 
on the Ganges, and Benares, were the frontier stations ; early in 
the present century Allahabad, Cawnpore, and soon afterwards 
Eurruckabad and Meerut, were the great posts; then Kuriial, fur- 
tlier on, had tlie first place, aud after its abandonment, Umbidla. 
Time went on, and the British front rested on the Sutlej ; then Loo- 
diaua began to flourish ; and then, after the Sikh war, Jullundur. 
After the second Punjab Avar, the frontier took a great stride to 
Peshawur ; and at the present time our English troops arc chiefly 
concentrated on the great road which leads to that post. Of 
course, as the British force kept moving onwards with each ad- 
vance of the frontier, the stations in the rear became one by one 
more or less denuded of troops. Hitherto the minds of our 
statesmen have been directed more to foreign war. and external 
defence than to guarding against or suppressing internal dis- 
order. The outer limits and the gates of the empfre have been 
guarded, while little or no apprehension has been felt for the 
interior. Hence it has arisen that places of primary political, 
geographical, and strategetical importance in the interior of the 
country — such as Benares, Allahabad, and Cawnpore — have been 
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left with only a handful of English, or with none at all. We 
might perhaps add Delhi; but this station was held to be insa- 
lubrious for Europeans, and was motreOver flanked, though at 
some distance, by the European cantonments of Meerut and 
Delhi. In the Punjab, though several of the most important 
posts were held by Europeans, yet even there some posts of con- 
s^uence, such as Attock on the Indus, Philour on the Sutlej, the 
hill-fort of Kangra, were garrisoned by natives; and the foitoss 
of Mooltan had only a small number of European artilleiymen, 
and no European infantry. For the future these places should 
be held by Europeans ; and in selecting the stations regard must 
be had to the contingency of an outbreak, so that come what 
may, — let a revolt be Over so general or formidable, — the English 
may remain in unassailable possession of all those points which 
dominate over the surrounding country, and which may facilitate 
the keeping-up of military communication. 

It will ever be necessary to maintain really efficient fortifica- 
tions at commanding places — such as Allahabad and Agra in the 
north-west provinces, and other places in the Punjab and Oude, 
too numerous to mention here ; and it may also be expedient to 
have in every large cantonment some small fort, in which, in an 
emergency, the women and children and the sick might be imme- 
diately lodged, and all stores and European nnovable valuables 
might bn deposited. The value of all such places has been con- 
spicuously manifest during the present disturbancas. On this 
head, however, then' arc two points ever to be bunic in mind : 
that whatever fortifications there are must he garrisoned by Euro- 
peans; aud those that cannot Ije held thus should not be allow'ed 
to stand. This is one of the le.ssona enforced by the Delhi affair ; 
at which place we have, during many years, gradually improved 
the old !Mogid fortifications, which arc now successfully held 
against us by our own troops. Again, all magazines and muni- 
tions of war must be kept in fortifications, and every arsenal must 
be fortified, to be in ever}' case under charge of European gairi- 
son ; so that there may ho no repetition of the Delhi disaster, 
wherein the mutineers oljtiiincd possession of such good stores, 
that their aramuniuon is more abundant aud their artillery 
stronger than ours. Fnrthcr, every fortified place must have 
provisions and supplies always laid up in it sufficient for its 
Eurojean garrison duiing a protracted period, say six months 
or a year. If a European' garrison be strong, it would generally 
be able in India to get its supplies ftom the neighbourhood; but 
if the garrison be weak in numbers, as unhappily at Cawnpore, 
it might be surrounded by rebels, and at last starved. Had Sir 
H‘. Wheeler, at CaAvnporc, only had any thing like a fort, with 
even three months’ mndg for 500 men, he would probabl}, not- 
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withstanding his scanty force, have held out against the nnitinied 
host un(Jer Nena Sahib, and the sad catastrophe would have 
been averted. It« will be feasible for the Indian Government to 
have at every primipal station a fort with at least half a Euro- 
pean regiment, a few guns, and a twelvemonth^s supplies ; and 
it may be hoped that such a place would hold its own against 
even an immense number of i^eoels. 

The native army to be maintained in future must of course be 
one of different constitution and organisation from the present. 
We need not stop to argue the question vhicli is occasionally 
asked, namdy, After what Iras happened, how can we ever trust a 
native army again ? Are we again to put into tlie hands of trai- 
tors arms that Avill be used for the slaughter of our officers and 
their families? It is sufficient to observe, that to hold the coun- 
try we must have mne native troops, because we can never keep 
a sufficient number of Europeans. W e may, on the one hand, en- 
deavour to render such* troops more trustworthy; and, ou the 
other hand, to trust them less implicitly than heretofore. Again, 
frightful as the conduct of the Bengal regulars lias been, liave not 
the Madras and Bombay armies stood loyal? and the Punjab 
troops? and even of the Bengal regiments, — such as the 3 1st 

and the 43d, in the Saugur territories, — who have actually pro- 
tected their statioixs and driven out their mutinous comrades? 
If such conduct continues, may we not hope that native troops 
will never prove universally bad under any circumstances? Eor 
can any circumstances more tempting to mutiny than the present 
he imagined? The tremendous warning we have received will 
make us circumspect, but not necessarily cause an utter with- 
drawal of confidence. If we do not bestow any confidence, we 
certainly never shall have any faithful service. Again, as a mat- 
ter of policy, it may always he desirable to give some employment 
to the military class — to the active aud aspiring young men” 
among the people of India. There must be some safcty-vidve for 
the adventurous and ambitious spirit in the national mind ; if all 
openings for service and distinction were shat up, ithere would 
be farther aggravation of an ol)jection which (^already exists par- 
tially against British rule, namely, that, however just and benefi- 
cent, it still does reduce native society to one dead level, and 
affords comparatively little scope for the exercise of native talent, 
skill, or energy. Nor should any class nor any district he ^toge- 
ther and permanently excluded from the option of senice. The 
Oude sepoys have of late behaved infamoilsly ; they never can 
again be employed or trusted as heretofore. Perhaps it may be 
necessary to interdict Oude men from military employ for a time ; 
hut it hardly follows that Oude soldiers may not at some future 
time, or in some distant place, and under proper restraint and 
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limitations^ render us fair service. The golden rule seems’ to be, 
that the Bengal, or, indeed, any Indian army, should be of mired 
castes, inhabi tants of diflFcrcnt regions ; and that as much as- pos- 
sible the men should serve in those parts of India which are se- 
parate from their own districts, so that there may bo no local sym- 
pathy between the army and the surrounding people. It will be 
well to illustrate these points briefly. Heretofore the Bengal army 
has, as we have said, been composed almost entirely of Brahmins 
and Rajpoots. For the future there may be some Brahmins and 
some Rajpoots, but there must be many other castes, in wliich 
Hindostan abounds, also admitted; there may he an admixture of 
Pimjabees, and some men from central India and the south. 
Having suficred at the hantb of a high-caste army, we need not 
rush to the opposite extreme of raising an entirely low-castc one; 
but we incline to think that there should bt; at least a large pro- 
portion of the middle and lower castes. The lower you go in the 
scale of caste, the less nationality, the less community of feeling, 
the less power of combined mischief, do you find ; and the absence 
of all thcee would tell vastly in our favour in such an emergency 
as the present. We might observe the policy of old Runject 
Singh in this respect, the best and greatest warrior that the Bri- 
tish have ever met with in India. The nucleus of his infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, was, indeed, formed '^f thorough-going 
Sikhs; but tlicre was a large sprinkling of heterogeneous ele- 
ments : there were Mohammedans from tlm frontier, Afighans, 
Puthans from Mooltan, men from the Himalayan regions, and 
many from Hindostan and the east Hindoos and Mohammedans ; 
every class, in fact, was more or less represented in the ranks ; and 
among the officers he even employed French and Italians. The 
Punjab itself lias a great variety of races; and almost cvciy one 
of the Punjabee regiments now serving with so much credit is 
composed of several distinct tribes. Sikh soldiers, indeed, 
are said to he as ^^truc as steel but this should not embolden 
us to raise an army exclusively of Sikhs ; for mutiny of the most 
extensive ajjid dangerous kind was by no means uncommon in 
the old Sikh arn^y. Committees from the regiments used to 
meet to’ settle the fate ol* the Punjab kingdom ; and under the 
regency established by Lord Hardinge a desperate effort was 
made to drive the British back across the Sutlq by means of a 
concerted military rising. There was no atrocity, but plenty of 
treachery ; and it cost us an expensive and wasting war to put 
down that movement. We* do not wish in the least to underrate 
the Sikhs ; they have indeed jirovcd themselves excellent fellows. 
But still, hereafter, their day for a mutiny might come ; and ex- 
perience shows that we nuist not lean too much on any one’ class. 
Punjabee troops may perhaps be very advantageously employed 
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in Oade, the north-imit provinces^ and Bengal, where they will 
alwap te teomparatiyalj ferngpera. On the other hand, Boldiers 
from Oade and the north-west proyinoes might be‘adyantageond.y 
employed in the Punjab, if any where. One of the reasons why 
the regular infentry stationed in the Puiy ah — ^thou^ of comfise* . »5 
mutinously indinm as their comrades elsewhere-^have not been 
able to mutiny successfully, has been the otter strangeness be- 
tween them and the country people, , Furthermore, in eonneetton 
with this part of the subject, it is to he observed that the 
of keeping up separate armies for each of the three presidencies is 
now ptoviug. correct. It has sometimes been proposed to amal- 
gamate the three armies ; but it is clearly our interest to B]^t 
the army into parties as much as possible. There is said to he a 
stroug feeling of dislike betAveen the Madras and Bengal sepews, 
and jealousy between the latter and. the Bombay army. This 
disunion is of great advantage to us, the common masters of them 
aU. 

, For the welfare of the army, it will be absolutely necessary 
that the European offiem^ become more intimately associated 
with the interests of their regiments than has been the case of 
late years in Bengal. The growing mischief has been univer- 
sally admitted ; and now in the presence of a national disaster the 
obstacles in the wt.y of remedy must be met. Every regiment 
must be officered by those who are prepared to make it their 
home, who have chosen a military life for better for worse, who 
wiU devote their thoughts and talents to the duties of their pro- 
fession and to that alone, having no hopes beyond it. Some sub- 
stitute must be found for the system that withdraws so many 
good men from a regiment, and disheartens those who icmain 
with it. For the exigencies of the public sendee, it will he ne- 
cessary, when , the army can no longer supply men, to establish 
either a staff corps, into which at an^early period of their career 
certain officers would be drafted by selection, and then be struck 
off from the effective slrcngth of the army in order that they 
may be employed pcrmanfu)itly on duties cml or non-pgimental ; 
or if this he not done, there must be such an mcrease to the dif- 
ferent branches of the non-military service as may enable the Go- 
vernment to administer the many newly-conquered or newly-an- 
nexed territories. The fact of the European officers being re- 
stricted to regimental duties jdone wiU draw them into doscr rda- 
tions with the sepoys ; but in order to insure a thoroughly mutual 
understanding, it will he necessary to inwt upon a higher, lin- 
guistic qualification on the part of the officers with regard to; the 
native tongues. At .present a regimental officer is not obliged to 
have more than a, coUoquial knowledge of the native vamacular 
which may just enable him. to go tl^ugh profession^ detmls 
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ordinary practical business of the day^ but which is not 
enough to enable him to hold any real conversaticm with a sepoy, 
or to enter into native feelings, to become the confidant of native 
hopes and fears, to explain away misconceptions, or to encourage 
the wavering. So little is the necessity of such knowledge felt, that 
every regiment has an interpreter,^^ that is, one of the officers 
who by study has learnt to and write the language, and to 
speak and understand it in its higher branches ; but in reality, 

, the same knowledge is requisite for every- commandant, every ad- 
jutant, and every officer holding a company. Some linguistic 
qualification is demanded of every officer in the irregular regi- 
ments ; and the same rule should apply to the regulars. During 
these mutinies there have been instances where the men were for 
a time restrained by the exhortations of those officers who were 
good Hindostance scholars. In short, the Government might 
aim at raising the officers of the hue to the standard of efficiency 
attained by the irregular officers ; and if it be proper to assimilate 
the responsibilities of the line-officers to those of the more for- 
tunate irregulars, a moderate expenditure should not be grudged 
for the purpose of partially compensating the former also for the 
change which will exclude tliem from preferment out of their 
profession. Indeed, it might be practicablg to counterbalance 
such expense by slightly diminishing the nominal complement of 
officers for the future ; for it were infinitely better to have a few 
officers with thorough militaiy efficiency, with contented willing 
spirits, with good pay, good position, and that degree of power 
and responsibility which warms zeal and interest, than to have a 
larger number of officers without these advantages. 

The tendency to excessive centralisation should be checked ; 
the commanding officers should be more absolute in their autho- 
rity, and have greater powers of rewarding and punishing, of pro- 
moting and degrading. The adjutant-general^s department should 
have abundance of occupation in the disposal of mportant matters 
without interfering in regimental details. The principle of appoii^- 
ing colonels by selection alone is now likely to be rcco^ised m the 
British army. If it be properly carried out in the Indian 
the Government can find officers for regimental command who 
may beneficially be intrusted with far greater powers and respon- 
sibilities than those heretofore vested in commandants: the beneht 
of sucli a change would be great botli to officers and men. The 
principle of selection may also be applied to the" grades of native 
officers in the Bengal army, according to the already 

prevailing in the Madras and Bombay armies, so that there i^y 
tdways be the ready means of rewarding fidelity and merit. Th^ 
selection should be virtually exerebc^ by the commtodante, with 
pcarhaps only certain limitations j the present practme is need- 
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lessly c&cuitous. The other day, General Hearsey could , 

fully promote a native soldier for eminently faithful conduct at *2*" 
critical moment of mutiny without the sanction of the Governor^ 
General in council ! 

For the future the locatioupof regular infantry regiments at 
stations by themselves, without the presence of European troops, 
should* be avoided. Indeed, if the semi-civil duties be trans- 
ferred to bther hands, these troops will not be needed at detached 
stations, and may always be brigaded with Europeans* Obviously, 
an entirely successful mutiny can hardly occur at a statimi where 
there is a European regiment : witness Meerut and Agra. But 
how terrible have been the consequences where native regiments 
have been cantoned alone ; as, for instance, at Cawnpore, Allaha- 
bad, Bohilcund, and Delhi ! 

There are, of course, very many other minor points of mili- 
tary reform, into the details of which we need not enter : we have 
endeavoured to advert only to the principal considerations arising 
out of the present state of affairs. 

As the revolt appears as yet to be a military matter, and not 
in any way connected with civil affairs, there would appear to be 
no present necessity for considering the reforms needed in the ge- 
neral administration, There arc some who think that now will 
be the time to reconstruct the Double Governments^ of India at 
home; to found a thorough judicial system, to reorganise the 
police, to adjust landed tenures, to secure a supply of cotton, and 
so forth. We cannot join in this opinion. Of course no time can 
be altogether amiss for the discussion of such subjects as these ; 
but if there ever could be an unsuitable time, it would be the 
present. If the revolt had* arisen from any civil grievance, then 
the consideration of that would be urgent ; but as this is not the 
case, attention should be directed to matters of military and po^ 
litical security. We will therefore refrain from touching on any 
of those interesting and important topics above noted, and will 
merely see whether any thing could be done to increase the stabi- 
lity of the civil authority oh the occurrence of such revolts as 
the present. The rapidity with which, in the event of military 
misfortune, the civil power becomes paralysed, or rather is 
swept away like chaff, is indeed greatly to be lamented. The 
reason is, that the civil servants in a district are the brains 
and heart of the administration; the hands and feet and limbs 
being made up by native officials. If any thing happens to 
the mil servants, then life is suspended in the body -politic 
within their jurisdiction. If a commissioner supervising Sfevc- 
ral districts were struck do\vn, then hk immediate subordinates, 
the European disfafict-offitofs, would not cease from their func- 
tions, ana would eaaify on the iadministration ; but if the district- 
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officers be struck down^ tbeu tlmr inuaedis>te subordinatesj^^the 
uativejudicial^ reveuueiaud police offioers^'-^thougli they might be 
persoD^y well affected^ would not attempt to rally or to sustain 
affairs^ but would throw up their office and fly. This state of 
things must^ we fear, be always" inevitable, and is, indeed, an inci- 
dent of the position of the English in India. The mutineers at- 
tacked the handful of civilians scattered over the country, plun- 
dered the treasuries, and burnt the public offices 5 and after that 
the civil power in the interior of the districts was extinguished 
of itself. The only thing possible, is to protect the European 
civilians from sudden attack, so that they may be able to stand 
their ground and can^ on something like an administration. In 
the north-west provinces, the treasuries and public offices are 
not more defensible tlian a private house : a treasury is merely 
an apartment with a few strong chests inside, and a sentry at 
the door. In the Punjab, on the other hand, a treasury is a 
a little square brick fort, with accommodation for more than a 
company of infantry, a well for water, a store-room for supplies, 
loopholes for musketry, &e. We think that this plan of rendering 
public offices, and civil buildings generally, more defensible than 
they are at present might be generally adopted. In an emer- 
gency, with such slight defences as ttiese, a district-officer with 
some native police (who ai’C, or ought to be, ^le to use a musket) 
might defend himself, the Europeans at his station, and a portion 
of their valuable property, his treasure and public records, for some 
little time, until military succour could be given ; and if the Eu- 
ropeans held fast, the native officials in the interior might do the 
same, especially if their offices were also rendered slightly defen- 
sible, as, indeed, all these buildings are in the Punjab, But, on the 
other hand, these places should mi be regularly fortified, nor ren- 
dered too strong, because they <x)uld never be garrisoned by Eu- 
r<means ; and if by mischance they should fall into the hands of 
r^els, their strength would give trouble to the Government. They 
should be strong enough for temporary resistance only. Further- 
more, if the framework of the administration could only be kept 
together, it might be practicable to enrol landholders and others 
as special constables, to stop plundering and robbery, in the re- 
pression of which ail respectable men have a common interest. 
But this, as every thing else, dej^nds on the presence of the Eu- 
ropean head ; and so long as it is in the power of a mutineer or 
a rebel to kill or expel the half-dozen English civilians to be 
found in a district, the entire civil administration may be para- 
lysed in the twinkling of an eye ; and hence the necessity of 
giving these officers some chance of maintaining their position 
for a time at least. Already Europeans may be ap^inted to the 
chief revenue and police posts in the interior of districts; but 
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their malwcB ere ^,eaxd {Bare appointmei^ might be ad' 
remtageensly filled, m this maimer. 1316 office to which we more 
paxtbmhudy ailude ie that kiiowB by the name of "Tuhseddar' 
and is worth from ISO/, to 250/. per annum; ai^ if EurO' 
pepi ^'Tuhseeldais'!’ cmld usably hope to liae to the uncoven* 
anted judicial appointments, tlien the services either of gentle- 
men, or ^ least of very respectable persons, might be secured. 
And the^laresence cf some men of this stamp in the intmor 
wmdd add to the security of the civil power ; a:^ yet a suffieieut 
numb» cS appointments might be left for the natives, who are 
of course eutided to a large share in the patronage of the coun- 
try. It might also be expedient to confer some sucb office as that 
of justice of the peace upon. European settlers of character in the 
rural districts; and this accession of consequence and responsi- 
bility might render them useful supporters of the law iu times of 
difficulty. 

Ou the present occasion it will be fit to consider the expe- 
diency of disarming the population at large ; or nathcr of pro- 
hibiting the general possession or carrying of arms, except under 
spedal license. This measure largely contributed to the pacifi- 
cation of the Punjab, and to the prevention of many kinds of 
crime which still prevail im the older provinces, owing chiefly, as 
we believe, tq the wlmt of this very measure. Under the opera- 
tion of British rule the people do not mint arms; and it is the 
first duty of Government to afford such protection as shall super- 
sede, the necessity for private possession of defensive weapons. 
Such protection certainly is afibrded in the north-west; and 
the people there, where they use arms at all, only use them for 
mischief. After recent experience, it may be hoped that there is 
no fear from the respectable classes ; but if the manufacture, pos- 
sessiou, and carrying of arms is legal, then they are sure to be 
found in the hands of the criminal and the viedous, and in en^- 
gencies like the present will assuredly be used for murder and 
rapine. And we are confident that the prohibition against the 
possession and use of arm? .without license throughout Upper 
India will conduce to the diminution of crime during peace, and 
to the security of the State during disturbance. Nor would such 
a prohibition be at all burdensome to the people ; for a really re- 
spectable man, fit to be trusted with anus, would have no more 
mfficulty in taking out a permit to carry them than an Englii^ 
man finds in taking out a license to shoot game. 

In respect to the reHgious doubts, which have in a consider- 
able degree originated these aad disturbances, the Indian Govenm- 
ment has alre^y ksned dignified and sensible proclamations, 
reiterating the ifld assm^oe that the British wiU always, abstain 
from interfering with the religi^ and the socud institutions of 
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the natives. Bqrond this theca is nothing more cac|tni^ notf, 
indeed, consistently pxacticahle. The British Ght^emment does 
not int^^fece in its corporate capacity, nor does it permit its in- 
dividnal officers to do so in their official capacity. + Bat it 
never, undertake to restrict the propagation of the Christian, or, 
mdeed^ of any religion, by private and lawftil means. Moreover 
it must exercise a judgment sm to what does or does not consti^ 
tute inteif€9?ence with religious or social institutions ; and it can- 
not allow religion or social prescription to be made a cloak and a 
plea for barbarity, for outrage of morality, for unjust restriction 
of indiridual liberty, or alienation of private property. Barbarous 
rites and objectionable customs, militating against those ends 
for which a civilisfid government is instituted, may be abolished 
consistently with faithM adherence to our pledges of non-inter- 
ference, and with that respect which we have guaranteed in all 
proper essentials to the native rcUgions and institutions in com- 
mon with all other religions. The Government cannot go be- 
yond this policy to favour its co-religionists without breaking 
those promises in virtue of which it has by proclamations so- 
lemnly claimed the support of the native public in this its hour 
of adversity. Nor can it recede from this policy in any way to 
proscribe Christian missionaries as a concession to native into- 
lerance, without betraying a moral irresolStion sure to bring 
down calamity in the end. Without undertaking to justify evciy 
portion of every act of the British Gov ernment in regard to this 
policy, we yet are confident that on the whole it has faithfully 
kept to the right line, without diverging to either extreme. And 
so with education : if any party among the natives shall object to 
the new State system, the Government can reply that the whole 
thing is voluntary ; and that for those who choose to send their 
children to school the authorities have a perfect right to pro- 
vide the means of instruction, inaimuch as it is one of the first 
duties of a civilised government to elevate the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of its subjects. Few will suppose that Provi- 
dence has placed us where we are for ordy the physical and ma- 
terial prosperity of the Asiatics, or that we can ignore our moral 
responsibilities. 

We have now endeavoured to desmbe the extent of this 
great military revolt I to analyse its causes and origin, so far as 
ttese can be known; and to indicate such measures as suggest 
themselves for future security* The general tone of the pic- 
ture is indeed dark and sombi^e; but there are bright portions 
to relieve the gloom. On the one hand, we have seen our kind- 
ness to an overgrown native army repaid by the blackest in- 
gratitude: in the very bosom of the •State we have nursed a 
serpent of almost fabulous magnitude; and we have realised 
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tlie bitt^ sense of filial ingratitude, which is sharper even than 
the serpent^s tooth; we have indeed nourished and brought up 
and they have rebdled against us; and have reaped a 
whirlwind where we had not sown the wind. But on the other 
hand, if the people ehall remain true^ as they have been at the 
first shock of calamity, a strong bond of mutual confidence has 
been established between us and them ; and with the aid of the 
population at large,^ what can the British ever have ultimately to 
fear in India? Then^ if fifty thousand soldiers have mutinied in 
Bengal, have not three times that number continued, as yet^ 
stanch in Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab ? Again, if we 
shall, under Providence, weather this mighty storm, will not our 
national prestige be higher and stronger than^ever? Our empire 
will then be no longer one of opinion," but of tried and proved 
invincibility. We shall have been found not wanting in a balance 
where the opposing weight a^inst us was immense; we shall 
have been tested by a crucial experiment, and come out clear, 
like gold from the fire or like oil in the water. We have been 
assailed under circumstances of almost the utmost imaginable 
disadvantage ; and if not conquered by this, we shall be, humanly 
speaking, and in the ordinary sense of the phrase,^unconquerable. 
In the face of a great calamity and judgment from Providence, 
we may well feel diffident as to our national conduct in India, ii 
the Searc^her of all things shall be extreme to mark what may 
have been done amiss. But according to our erring consciences 
and feeble lights, we may hope that our intentions towards the 
Indian people have been pure; that on the whole our proceedings 
have conduced to the moral and material welfare of the country 
under our charge. And as we have humbly striven to do our 
duty, we may well trust in the justice of our cause during this our 
mortal struggle with a military revolt the most unjustifiable anA 
the most atrocious in all hist^y. 
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